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Cultural history as infra-structure’ 


I 


by Norman Hampson 


It is difficult to pontificate about cultural history—especially 
when confronted with such an audience of experts—if, like 
myself, one is not at all sure what ‘ordinary’ history is, or what 
forces are responsible for historical change. But, without trying 
to deprive Clio of her seventh veil, it is still possible to suggest 
that cultural history deserves consideration on its own merits 
and not merely as the ‘superstructure’ of some sort of edifice that 
rests on other and more material foundations. 

If it is to have much meaning, cultural history must be taken to 
refer, not to special kinds of evidence—such as the development 
of the concerto or the introduction of wallpaper—but to a special 
way of looking at evidence in general. It is the search for Montes- 
quieu’s esprit général, the climate of opinion which obtained 
within a particular society at a given time. It encompasses 
institutions, social structure and belief, but its particular concern 
is with such things as a society’s views about its past and the 
things it takes for granted, what it assumes to be common sense. 
All such attitudes are historical, in the sense that they evolve in 
time. If one takes, for example, men’s opinions about nature, 
one sees that although the evidence has remained relatively 
constant, its interpretation varies with the beliefs, values and 
preoccupations of society. During the first half of the eighteenth 
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century nature appeared to the early writers of the Enlightenment 
as the embodiment of providential harmony and its ‘lessons’ 
were ones of acceptance and co-operation. A generation later 
and throughout the nineteenth century it became something from 
which man was alienated and with which he found himself in 
conflict. With Darwin it had become, in Tennyson’s words, 
‘red in tooth and claw’. Leaving aside the wilder speculations 
of the social Darwinists, it was now a platitude to talk of man’s 
‘conquest’ of nature and nature itself was part of a universal 
struggle. Quite recently the tide has turned again and ‘common 
sense’ is beginning to show us the need to co-operate with nature 
if man is not to upset its ‘balance’ with consequences fatal to 
himself. 

If one is to pursue cultural history in this sense, what is relevant 
will clearly vary with the period and the level of society one is 
studying. Educated men in eighteenth-century Europe and Amer- 
ica took in a very wide range of what are now regarded as special- 
ised disciplines: science, philosophy, theology, history, literature 
and the arts in general. Pope’s Æssay on man, for example, sums 
up a composite way of looking at life that derives from all of 
these branches of knowledge. If, on the other hand, one turns to 
the history of popular movements, different kinds of evidence 
come into play: chapbooks, folksong, popular superstitions, 
folklore and so on. But in every case the cultural historian must 
re-assemble what the specialists have separated. He must remem- 
ber too that the esprit général is an esprit and not a collection of 
phenomena; in other words, an active force which determines how 
a society reacts to experience. However much its own composi- 
tion may have been influenced by material factors, as an active 
agent, it is an attitude of mind. 

The question immediately arises of the degree of importance 
we should attribute to this factor, as a cause of historical change. 
Here we must, I think, distinguish between those who believe in 
the existence of a philosophy of history and those who do not. 
For the former the esprit général is at most a symptom rather 
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than a cause. It is a manifestation of the Zeitgeist or a reflection 
of the class structure of a society: perhaps a subordinate agent of 
change, but itself the product of historical laws which explain its 
nature and determine its rôle. My objection to such a view is quite 
simply that no philosophy of history of which I am aware 
corresponds to the evidence. Most of them have a suspicious 
tendency to provide grist for their authors’ personal mills and, 
however persuasive in their interpretation of the past, they 
have proved quite remarkably inaccurate in their predictions 
about a future that they asserted to be inevitable. 

Unfortunately, in the complicated way in which these things 
happen, men who rebel against the ‘orthodoxies’ of such philo- 
sophies of history generally endow their own new heresies with 
some of the characteristics of their former faith. The enduring 
influence of Hegel on Marx’s thought is well-known. More 
recently, historians who have challenged what they believed to be 
a Marxist interpretation of the ancien régime—I have in mind 
particularly G. V. Taylor and Alfred Cobban—have succeeded 
in exposing a good many fallacies. But they themselves seem to me 
to have been unable to shake off the Marxist assumption that 
major historical conflicts must be the product of class conflict. 
Having brilliantly demonstrated that the class antagonisms 
assumed by some Marxist historians of the ancien régime and the 
French Revolution did not exist in the forms that had been 
supposed, they were at a loss to account for the fact that the 
French Revolution nevertheless took place. Both of them, in fact, 
tended not so much to explain it as to explain it away. 

If one is to bea historical agnostic, in the sense of being sceptical 
about the existence of discoverable laws which regulate historical 
processes, one must adopt a more radical approach. Unable to 
assert what ‘must have’ been the causal process, one is driven 
back upon an examination of what contemporaries believed their 
situation to be and what they thought they were doing about it’. 
This may at first sight appear a poor substitute for a ‘definitive 
explanation of what it all meant. But ‘definitive’ histories have 
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the weakness of proving disappointingly short-lived. There is 
perhaps more to be said for the humble attempt to think one’s 
self back into the contemporary situation (while realising that 
this is never wholly possible) than for the pursuit of ‘final’ 
explanations which future generations will damn with the faint 
praise of being interesting examples of twentieth-century 
misjudgment. 

It is for precisely this reason that cultural history offers— 
certainly not a magical master-key to all the locked doors of 
history—but at least a useful compass that is unlikely to mislead. 
It is more helpful, when dealing with a word like ‘bourgeois’, 
to discover its connotations for contemporaries than to fit it 
into a pattern that they would not have understood. One should 
perhaps think of it not as relating to the ownership of a certain 
kind of property, but as a certain kind of attitude towards the 
ownership of property in general. If one begins by knowing the 
answer, one is only too likely to find that an urban and capitalist 
bourgeoisie ‘must have’ been challenging a ‘feudal’ landed nobil- 
ity. If one listens to what real people were actually saying, one 
may learn more from the catty comment of madame de Warens’s 
neighbour, that Rousseau’s protector ‘couvrait sa gorge comme 
une bourgeoise’ (Confessions, iv). 

In other words, the terms in which people defined themselves 
and other people, their aspirations and fears, were suggested to 
them by their total experience as people. This encompassed 
not merely their wealth, occupation and social status, but also 
their birth, education, beliefs, family situation and many other 
factors. As Roland Mousnier demonstrates in the introduction 
to his La Plume, la faucille et le marteau, to begin to understand 
a man one has to ask him a great many questions. There is, of 
course, nothing particularly original in arguing along these lines. 
I suspect, indeed, that I may merely be drawing attention to what 
is in the process of becoming a new kind of historical common 
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sense. For during the past three years there has been a remarkable 
tendency for historians of the ancien régime and the French 
Revolution to move in the same direction. 

Miss Behrens, in 1967, reminded us that “The Continental 
nobility was a legal category but not a social class”. In the same 
year G. V. Taylor stressed the similarity of economic interest 
between the protagonists of 1789 and the extent to which wealthy 
commoners sought to conform to the social values of their 
opponents from the second estate. Describing the crisis of 1789, 
he wrote, “The issues are economic, social, political and even 
(sic) intellectual’*. Cobban, in an article written at the end of his 
life and first published in 1968, seemed to suggest that, but for his 
tragic death, he would soon have been exploring in new direc- 
tions. “The fundamental change was not in politics but in the 
ways of society, in dress, language and above all in the laws. 
To say this is frankly to reverse the trend of recent historiography 
and to admit that the real revolution was in the field of ideas’i. 
More surprising was the acceptance of a pluralistic approach to 
history by Albert Soboul in the following year, for Soboul has 
often been presented as though he were a spokesman forthe Marx- 
ist historians: ‘A chaque historien, à chaque histoire sa vérité, 
valable autant qu’une autre, si toutefois elle est fondée en érudi- 
tion et en réflexion critique.... Il semble bien que la totalité de 
l’histoire ne puisse finalement être atteinte qu’à travers une plura- 
lité de compréhensions que les historiens découvrent tour à tour”. 
Richard Cobb, as might be expected, in his most recent book 
declares himself to be the vehicle through which his characters 
express themselves, rather than the interpreter of the historical 
rôle which they were ‘really’ fulfilling: ‘My main concern through- 
out has been to allow people to speak for themselves and to give 


2 The Ancien régime (London 1967), 4 Aspects of the French Revolution 
p-56. (London 1968), p.12. 
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as much licence as possible to individual behaviour and to popular 
habit. I am writing about people, not about movements’*. 
Most recently of all, Robert Forster, in an examination of the 
backwardness of French agriculture in the generation before 
the Revolution, takes the view that this was not due to institutions 
and systems of land tenure but to differences between the attitudes 
of British and French landowners towards agricultural produc- 
tivity’. 

These very different historians are, of course, saying different 
things and I have no intention of trying to yoke them all to my 
own chariot. What they have in common is both a rejection of 
economic determinism as the single basic explanation of historical 
change in eighteenth-century France and a readiness to look for 
explanations in terms of what the actors themselves thought they 
were doing. This is not to suggest that such matters as price levels 
and interest rates are unimportant, but to imply that they may be 
the consequences rather than the causes of the way people think 
and act. 

From our own point of view, as a society devoted to many 
different aspects of eighteenth-century studies, such a viewpoint 
appears particularly relevant. Within the different departments of 
the universities to which most of us belong, we are pursuing 
separate manifestations of a single complex unity which is the 
common concern of us all. All our specialist interests are comple- 
mentary and relevant to each other. The eighteenth-century, as 
few of us are likely to forget, is a particularly good period for this 
kind of co-operative enterprise since it was the last pre-specialised 
civilisation in Europe. Not merely did educated men try to keep 
up—however superficially—with all branches of knowledge, 
but politics and culture were inseparable. Bailly, Condorcet, 
Monge and David were not merely interested in politics; each of 
them played an important part in the Revolution in addition to his 


€ The Police and the people (Oxford  eighteenth-century France’, American 
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contribution to the cultural life of France. Pigeon-holes are not 
for people and the Revolution is full of incidents like Chaumette’s 
refusal of a certificat de civisme to Palissot because of the latter’s 
attacks on Rousseau a generation earlier’. Whatever any one 
of us discovers is liable to offer new insights to others who may 
seem to be working in entirely different fields. Cultural history, 
in other words, is not merely the common pursuit of us all, but 
the most illuminating guide to the eighteenth century as a whole 
and to the understanding of historical change. 


8 Moniteur (12 septembre 1793). 
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II 


by Betty Behrens 


When I first began to consider the purposes to which this 
Society should devote itself, it struck me that professor Hampson 
had a clear right to speak on the present occasion but that my 
right to do so was dubious; for professor Hampson has written 
a book on the Enlightenment in a Pelican series entitled The 
History of European thought. This is plainly a cultural subject 
as culture has generally been understood in the context of Euro- 
pean history. I, on the other hand, have never concerned myself 
with any aspect of culture in this sense. 

On second thoughts, however, I reached the conclusion which 
which I see that professor Hampson has also reached; that is, 
that we need not interpret cultural history so narrowly as to 
include under it only a study of the great works of art, literature 
and philosophy. Professor Hampson, if I understand him rightly, 
wishes to extend the concept of cultural history to include the 
study of what Montesquieu meant by l'esprit général, which he 
translates as ‘climates of opinion’. I should welcome this, but 
I should like to push the boundaries out even further and define 
culture as the anthropologists define it: that is, as the way of life 
of a particular people living together in a particular territory. 
Interpreted in this sense a people’s culture manifests itself not 
only in their ideas, but in their habits and customs and in their 
economic and political organisation. 

Professor Hampson evidently believes that ideas can profitably 
be studied out of relation to material circumstances. He condemns 
what he calls ‘the Marxist tendency’ to treat them as ‘the product 
of economic forces.’ I certainly have no wish to be associated 
with the vulgar Marxists who dismiss beliefs and systems of law 
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and government as mere reflections of the modes of production. 
On the other hand I think that one flies in the face of common 
sense and the evidence if one denies that there is always a close 
connection between the ways in which communities earn their 
living and the ways in which they think and govern themselves. 
In proof of this it seems to me merely necessary to note that all 
industrial societies, however much they may differ one from 
another, are distinguished by certain common attitudes which are 
absent from agrarian societies, and vice versa. 

Professor Hampson also believes that history is determined by 
what people think, and of course there is an obvious sense in 
which this is true. People act as they do because of the ideas that 
are in their heads. On the other hand, if our object is to understand 
what determined the course of events, then we must surely admit 
that what contemporaries tell us about themselves, though 
certainly something we should study, is not all we need to know. 

Contemporaries can mislead us for many reasons besides the 
obvious reason that if they are writing about institutions or 
customs which afterwards ceased to exist, they assume a know- 
ledge in their readers which later generations inevitably lack. 
Particularly they mislead us because they mislead themselves. 
Wedo not suppose that we, in our day, understand the movements 
in which we are caught up or why we react to them as we do. 
Why should we attribute to the people of past ages an omniscience 
we do not claim for ourselves? Even in the eighteenth century 
Turgot was aware that, as he put it, life had become so compli- 
cated that it was impossible to keep up with the present. 

While, therefore, I would admit that what contemporaries say 
about themselves is an extremely important source of evidence, 
I would add that we also ought to know, as far as it is possible to 
discover it, why they thought as they did at any given time, and 
why their ways of thinking changed. 

Professor Galbraith, in his Affluent society, makes some cogent 
observations on this subject. He has a chapter entitled “The 
Concept of conventional wisdom’, by which he means what 
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professor Hampson means by climates of opinion. Conventional 
wisdom, according to professor Galbraith, is what most people 
believe, and their beliefs, he maintains, are determined principally 
by habit and self-interest. He points out that, in general, people 
are extraordinarily unwilling to think in unfamiliar ways or to 
listen to arguments that are contrary to their interests. This 
indeed is what the philosophes continually said in the eighteenth 
century when they inveighed against the selfishness, and what 
they called the ‘superstition’, of their opponents. Why were the 
philosophes able to find a large audience in the second half of the 
eighteenth century when people who had said many of the same 
things at the end of Louis x1v’s reign had not been listened to? 
Professor Galbraith has a plausible answer. ‘The enemy of 
conventional wisdom’, he says, ‘is not ideas but the march of 
events . . . the fatal blow to conventional wisdom comes when the 
conventional ideas signally fail to deal with some contingency 
to which obsolescence has made them palpably inapplicable.’ 
This would seem to me true, and I think the history of France in 
the second half of the eighteenth century affords as good a proof 
of it as one could find. Professor Bosher’s work French finances 
2770-95, to which professor Hampson referred, provides a 
particularly illuminating illustration of ideas which were aban- 
doned because a contingency—namely government bankruptcy 
—had shown that they were not indeed absolescent but obsolete. 

One of the suggestions, therefore, that I should like to make to 
this society is that we should not study ideas out of relation to 
their material setting. To do this, I imagine, must be to diminish 
understanding even among people whose interests are primarily 
literary or philosophical. The historian who makes the attempt 
will fail in the object which professor Hampson has set before us, 
that is, he will fail to illuminate the processes of social change. 

It is now a platitude among historians, which neither professor 
Hampson nor I would wish to challenge, that history is concerned 
with change and that where there is no change there can be no 
history. What all historians—and not only historians—want to 
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know nowadays is how and why one way of life—one culture 
in the anthropologists’ sense—comes to be superseded by another. 

Those of us who are old enough to remember what life was 
like before the last war, and still more, of course, those who are 
nearing or over seventy and who can remember what it was like 
before 1914, have experienced a process of this sort. Since the 
fall of the Roman empire the only other occasion in European 
history when anything comparable occurred was during the period 
which concerns us, that is, the period which saw, simultaneously, 
the French Revolution and the beginnings of the industrial 
revolution. Then as now a whole culture began to disintegrate. 
This, I must confess, seems to me the most compelling of the 
possible reasons for studying the cultural history of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

It would seem to me that any student of European society in 
the eighteenth century must be aware that he is looking at a water- 
shed, or rather at several watersheds which become visible in 
different parts of Europe at different dates. On one side of these 
watersheds one finds societies of a kind that the Marxists describe 
as ‘feudal’. Admittedly this is an unfortunate adjective since we 
have all been instructed by Marc Bloch and other authorities to 
believe that feudalism came to an end several centuries earlier. 
Many of the characteristics of feudal times nevertheless persisted 
and a better adjective is hard to find. [am quite prepared, however, 
to use the adjective ‘medieval’ if that will give less offence. On 
the other side of these watersheds we find developing the kind of 
societies which were typical of the nineteenth century in its prime, 
and which are now in process of dissolution. 

I am tempted to describe the differences between these two 
societies in terms of the conventional wisdom professed in each, 
by the classes who influenced or determined policy. In case, 
however, by so doing I shall be accused of subscribing, in spite 
of what I said earlier, to the view that ideas are more important 
than material circumstances, I must explain, in parenthesis, 
that I adopt this procedure simply because I was educated in a 
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literary tradition and it is the procedure which comes easiest to 
me. I am not meaning to suggest that one might not be as well or 
better advised to begin with the material circumstances, as is 
done, for example, by professor Gerschenkron, even though 
he is not a Marxist, in his Economic backwardness in historical 
perspective. 

The conventional wisdom of the nineteenth century, before it 
was modified to meet the attacks on it, proverbially was couched 
in terms of the individual. It held that all individuals (or rather all 
individual males) were equal before the law. It saw the highest 
form of political organisation in the nation-state which, as 
Hannah Arendt observed (though Sieyés had made the same point 
in 1789) cannot exist if the principle of equality before the law 
is not recognised. Conventional wisdom taught that private 
property was sacrosanct and that the individual should cherish 
and accumulate it as evidence of his worth. It held that the indi- 
vidual was the best judge of his own interests and that the commu- 
nity’s prosperity turned on his being able to pursue them with the 
least possible interference from the state or monopolistic groups. 
Conventional wisdom demanded that the individual should be 
protected against interference of this sort by means of freedom 
of the press, of speech and of worship, and by a system of law in 
which rights and duties were precisely defined and which was 
interpreted by professional judges. It held that these judges 
should be immune from government interference and that 
government servants, even in the exercise of their official duties, 
should be subject to the courts. Conventional wisdom laid great 
stress on the distinction between the state (in the sense of the 
people engaged in government) and society (in the sense of pri- 
vate individuals in their relations with each other). It saw the 
state as the umpire who enforced the rules which permitted 
the individual to live in freedom. It saw the ultimate guarantee 
that the rules would be observed as being provided by some 
form of parliamentary government, in which the executive was 
responsible to the legislature and in which the legislature itself 
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was elected by the votes of the individual citizens, or rather of 
individual male property owners. 

If we look back to the pre-industrial societies in the heyday of 
absolutism, say France in the time of Louis x1v, we find that the 
conventional wisdom of those days accepted no single one of 
these ideas. Though, for example, in various states—in England 
and France, in Russia and even in Prussia in the second half of the 
eighteenth century—there was some sense of national identity, 
the nation-state was nowhere accepted as a model. Foreign 
policy, to a greater or less extent, was determined by dynastic 
considerations. Conquered territories—Belgium, for example, 
Naples, Milan, Tuscany, Silesia—were allowed to keep to their 
own ways of doing things, and all such territories, before the 
partitions of Poland, were totally indifferent to the nationality 
of their rulers. 

Instead of stressing the rights of the individual, conventional 
wisdom, before the days of the Enlightenment, stressed the 
rights, or, as it was then said, the privileges of groups. It saw 
society as based not on equality, but on inequality, before the law. 
Though conventional wisdom was concerned with property, the 
kind of property that principally concerned it was the collective 
property, including the privileges, of groups—for example the 
rights of the inhabitants of the village to pasture their beasts on 
the stubble fields after the harvest. 

This different attitude towards the individual is, I think, the 
most fundamental of the differences between the conventional 
wisdom of the nineteenth century and that of all preceding centu- 
ries, including the eighteenth century before it was influenced 
by the ideas of the Enlightenment. Conventional wisdom in the 
eighteenth century did not believe that the individual was the best 
judge of his own interests or that the community would benefit 
from his being allowed to pursue them. On the contrary, it taught 
that the interests of the individual should be subordinated to 
those of the group, the family for example, the village communi- 
ties, the guilds; although with the spread of mercantilist doctrines 
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it increasingly came to be argued that these interests should be 
subordinated to the interests of the state as interpreted by the 
absolute ruler. 

The idea that the individual should participate in government 
was everywhere unknown. Such ideas of government by consent 
as existed were those of the Srändestaat which, as Otto Hinze 
showed in an admirable article in his Staat und Verfassung, 
accorded to certain groups within the state rights analogous to 
those accorded today to trade unions. 

The idea that the state should fulfil the function of umpire, 
though in process of development, was very imperfectly under- 
stood before the Revolution. The distinction between the state 
and society, typical of the nineteenth century, was one which it 
was impossible to make as long as absolutism endured, since the 
king himself, who owed his office to his birth, was a standing 
testimony to the contrary principle. Proverbially the eighteenth 
century, like the preceding centuries, failed to distinguish 
between public and private law and public and private functions. 
Particularly in France, as professor Bosher shows, though also 
in central Europe, if generally to a lesser extent, officials, from the 
king downwards, owed their offices to inheritance or purchase and 
fulfilled public and private functions at the same time. An obvious 
example is the French tax-farm, which was a private company 
working for profit, but which the Crown employed to collect 
the indirect taxes and to manage the royal monopolies of salt, 
tobacco etc. 

If then, one is speaking in terms of ideas, it would seem to me 
that the watershed between the two cultures I have been describing 
is provided by the French enlightenment. I see the philosophes 
and the physiocrats, in so far as they were concerned with social 
and political questions, as people who, to a greater or less extent, 
attacked the conventional wisdom of their own day and laid the 
basis for what became the conventional wisdom of the nineteenth 
century. I believe that one can find all the elements of the conven- 
tional wisdom of the nineteenth century in the writing of the 
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philosophes and in the Encyclopédie, though admittedly they were 
there combined with other ideas hostile to them. 

If professor Hampson would not agree with this interpretation 
of the Enlightenment, then I suspect this is because to a consider- 
able extent we have been concerned with different questions and 
looked at different kinds of evidence. I began by attempting to 
understand the precise nature of certain problems, such as taxation 
and agrarian reform, with which eighteenth century administra- 
tors concerned themselves. When I read professor Hampson’s 
Pelican I realised with shame that he knew much more about the 
famous writings of the eighteenth century than I do. On the 
other hand I think I have been more specifically concerned with 
what the philosophes wrote for popular consumption, and with 
the memoranda and other writings of famous men of action, for 
example Turgot and Malesherbes, who were on intimate terms 
with them. 

I have to confess that my researches have been extremely 
limited and unsystematic. Precisely for this reason, however, 
I should like to make a plea that we should liberate the study of 
the Enlightenment from the monopoly to which it has hitherto 
been subject. Hitherto it seems to have been the prerogative of 
three classes of people: of the professional philosophers, for 
example Cassirer, of the professors of literature, for example 
Daniel Mornet, and of the professional historians of ideas, for 
example professor Gay. However great these writers’ merits, 
they have not felt that their terms of reference required them 
to devote any serious attention to those conditions of life, work 
and government in the eighteenth century against which the 
philosophes and Aufklérer protested. Their protests in conse- 
quence have to a greater or less extent either been neglected or 
misunderstood. 

In conclusion: I should like to make one final plea, in which I 
think professor Hampson would support me, and it is that we 
should stop arguing over whether the Enlightenment and the 
French Revolution were bourgeois movements. I should like 
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to see us concentrate instead on developments which this dispute 
has obscured, at least in the Anglo-Saxon world. 

Like professor Hampson I am in favour of an agnostic approach 
to history if agnosticism means refusing to subscribe to the ver- 
sion of the class struggle that has been put about in France by the 
holders of the chair of the French Revolution in the Sorbonne 
since Mathiez’s day. On the other hand I do not wish to be agnostic 
in the sense of giving up the attempt to find causes for the social 
changes which the eighteenth century witnessed. 

The version of the class struggle that is put about in France, 
or at least in French text-books, is one we can no longer accept 
since it is full of assertions at variance with the facts—for example 
that in the eighteenth century the wealth of the French bourgeoisie 
came to exceed that of the nobility; that the nobles were either 
poverty stricken and vegetating in the country or wasting their 
substance in riotous living in Paris; that the bourgeois were 
continually growing not only in wealth but in self-confidence and 
seeking to deprive the nobility of their privileges. All these 
statements can be shown to be wholly or largely untrue. 

If, however, we do not explain the causes of the Revolution in 
these terms, how do we explain them? It is a curious fact that the 
French historians of the Revolution who have put forward this 
thesis, and whom we commonly think of as Marxists, do not 
appear to have got their notions from Marx. In his 28th Brumaire, 
for example, what Marx says is not that the bourgeoisie caused 
the Revolution, but that the Revolution, notwithstanding the 
illusions of its participants, brought bourgeois society to birth. 

This, incidentally, is the conclusion at which professor Taylor 
arrives, though by a very different line of argument, in his article 
in the American historical review on ‘Non-capitalist wealth and the 
origins of the French Revolution’ to which professor Hampson 
refers. It is surely a conclusion which no one can dispute. Though 
we may argue about what we mean by the term bourgeois, we 
cannot deny that there was a type of civilisation which flourished 
in the nineteenth century, which is clearly distinguishable from 
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that which preceded and that which is following it, and which 
can only be described by this adjective. 

No one, however, can deny either that in most of the major 
powers of Europe, apart from France, many if not all the chief 
positions in the state continued to be held by noblemen through- 
out a large part of the nineteenth century and that the great 
noble families who exploited the mineral and other resources of 
their estates became richer in that century than they had ever 
been before. The prosperity of the big estates in east Prussia, 
for example, dates from the emancipation of the serfs, which 
proceeded by stages after 1811. The big landowners in Hungary 
and Bohemia—the Esterhazys, the Schwarzenbergs, the Harrachs 
etc.—equally profited from the change from serf to free labour. 

That they were able to do so, however, was only because of the 
developments to which I referred a moment ago. Everywhere 
in the course of the eighteenth century and in the early part of the 
nineteenth, we find two processes in operation. On the one hand 
we find noblemen fulfilling functions and adopting attitudes to 
life which in the reign of Louis xrv would have been described as 
bourgeois; but on the other hand, we find successful bourgeois 
adopting, as in the West they had done for centuries, attitudes 
characteristic of the aristrocracy. 

The Anglo-Saxons have no word for these processes but the 
French call the first of them embourgeoisement and the Germans 
call it Verbiirgerlichung. There are economic and constitutional 
historians now writing in the German Federal Republic who see 
the whole of the eighteenth century as characterised by this 
process of Verbiirgerlichung. Before and during the Revolution 
there were contemporaries in France who were aware that it had 
been going on in their country for a long time and who saw it, 
indeed, as a cause of the revolution. 

The Germans sometimes describe the second process, by which 
people who are not aristocrats come to adopt aristocratic attitudes, 
as Feudalisierung or Aristokratisierung. It is now a commonplace 
among German historians that this process made great strides in 
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Prussia after the reforms of Stein and Hardenberg. But it had 
been pronounced in France in the eighteenth century. It had 
indeed gone so far as to be recognised in official terminology, for 
the tax collectors had a category of bourgeois whom they de- 
scribed as ‘vivant noblement’. As professor Hampson has pointed 
out, even the revolution did not put an end to it. I think, for 
example, of M. Crevel in La Cousine Bette whose hero was the 
duc de Richelieu—not the famous cardinal, but a marshal in the 
reigns of Louis xv and Louis xvi noted for his elegance, sophis- 
tication, personal courage and prowess in love. M. Crevel 
aspired to be a grand seigneur of this sort, though ‘à bon marché’, 
as he said. 

Here seems to me a hypothesis to be considered. How much 
more, I suspect, might we not understand about the cultural 
history of the eighteenth century if, instead of concentrating on 
the conventional version of the class struggle which has little 
basis in fact, we were to concentrate instead on the complementary 
processes of Verbiirgerlichung and Feudalisierung which combined 
to produce new values and a new kind of ruling class. 
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PREFACE 


In this short work I have tried to indicate, along lines which 
I hope others may follow, some of the factors which made the 
history of ideas in the eighteenth century the fascinating and in 
many ways contradictory phenomenon that it was. I suppose 
I may, under one aspect, be considered as having applied to that 
century a formula similar to that worked out with regard to other 
ages by Mérejkovsky, whose writings impressed me greatly in 
my youth and for whom I retain a great respect. 

My debt to Cassirer, and to Folkierski, is evident, though I 
doubt whether either of them would have accepted my conclu- 
sions—Cassirer in particular seeming to imply throughout that 
Enlightenment was a stage on the road to the sentimental 
naturalism prevalent in the following century, whereas my own 
central argument is rather that the best of the eighteenth century 
was frustrated by tendencies which were to become more general 
in the nineteenth. 

It was as an undergraduate at Oxford that I began to ask myself 
how it came about that the Age of Reason, the siècle des lumières, 
should have ended with anything so unreasonable as Romanti- 
cism and so unenlightened as Revolution. More than forty-five 
years later I offer this attempt at an answer. 


N. S. 
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z. A third chance for humanism 


That the philosophie of the 18th century found its fulfilment in the 
revolutionary age is a proposition too evidently insufficient to be 
accepted today; and it is not, indeed, so much with its fulfilment 
as with its potentialities that I am here concerned. What I propose 
to consider in this essay is not so much what the century achieved 
as what it was to a great degree prevented from achieving. 
It was less an age ordered towards a great culmination than one in 
which many opposing factors fought for expression; it gave many 
pledges of preparing a third Renaissance but found most of them 
dishonoured by other forces of considerably lesser worth. It was, 
in fact, not so much an enlightened age as an age in which enligh- 
tenment was betrayed, and indeed in great part betrayed before it 
could properly be realized. 

I say ‘a third Renaissance’ because it is surely right to claim 
that there had already been two attempts, in European history, 
to affirm the humanistic values inherited, however imperfectly, 
from classical antiquity—one in the 12th century, the other in the 
15th—and that each of these had suffered a betrayal, the one by 
Cistercian and Franciscan mysticism, the other by the Reforma- 
tion; and in order to make my claim clear I should define the 
meaning in which I am using the term ‘humanistic’. I take it as 
indicating an awareness of the independent constitution of 
human purposes: of the fact that it is not for any force other than 
the reasonable will of man to prescribe for him what ends he shall 
pursue, whether that force be presented as supernatural by a cer- 
tain type of theologian or as natural by a certain type of biologist; 
and that not only has man, as prof. Norman Torrey put it, 
‘nothing to hope for from any powers other than his own’, but 
also that he is not accountable to any such powers. Man is, in 
fact, the best judge of his own destiny; and this is the truth which 
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had been understood in varying degrees of completeness by 
thinkers in the 12th and 15th centuries and was beginning to be 
understood once more in the late 17th and the 18th. 

The 12th-century Chartres theologians, for example, had 
arrived at a profound modification of the blighting doctrine of 
‘original sin’ and ‘bondage of the will’, so inimical as it is to 
anything we can call humanism, by their use of the Platonic 
doctrine of forms. The form of a creature, they said, was its 
cause and was represented by it to a weaker and imperfect degree, 
hence the imperfect mode in which the creature manifested 
itself: ‘en considérant la créature comme une image affaiblie de 
Dieu, on limite sa substance propre de créature et l’on excuse 
d’une certaine façon le péché, qui est moins révolte d’un être a 
part entière que faiblesse d’une participation lointaine et débile’. 
(p.106). If, that is to say, the idea of sin were to have any meaning 
consonant with the facts, it must be taken as referring to original 
imperfection rather than lapsarian corruption. I cannot agree with 
m. de Gandillac that such an idea would degrade the status of 
man, that ‘l’idée platonicienne d’une participation diminuée de la 
créature à Dieu a... l’inconvénient de diminuer l’authenticité 
propre de l’être créé” (p.107)—that man loses the dignity, which 
he derives from ‘sharing in the mind of God’, by the admission 
that the sharing has always been imperfect. For surely what the 
theory did was to trace the failures of humanity to a distinction 
of man from god explicable by the ‘opacity’ of the substance on 
which the ‘image’ is reflected, rather than by any supposed 
malignity brought by the form itself to its new setting; humanity 
has intensified, by its consciousness, its own contrast with the 
brute conditions into which it is set, and therefore appears at its 
worst when identifying itself with the non-human order into 
which its specific entity is plunged. Such considerations provide 
a better explanation of human failures than that given in the 


1 Maurice de Gandillac, in Entretiens de Cerisy-la-Salle: Paris &c. 1968), 
sur la renaissance du 22° siècle (Décades p.106. 
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Bible, in that they render unnecessary any suggestion that the 
imperfections of man derive from a principle, counteracting that 
which is reflected in his primal being, but imported by himself 
(or at the bidding of an enemy!) into a state of pristine goodness: 
any suggestion that the reasonable will of man has to be forced 
back towards its proper end—we know by whom, for these 
arguments are always advanced in the interest of the spiritual 
demagogue. Man as the imperfect ‘image of god’, imperfect 
because ‘informing’ the real other of an alien substance—‘the 
self-realising principle imposed on what would otherwise be an 
animal system’?—does not need to be branded as the essentially 
corrupt instrument of a devil, because the worst evils of his 
behaviour derive from the original duality itself as intensified by 
consciousness, and not from any recalcitrancy towards the sup- 
posedly ‘inspired’ direction of what is, after all, only the will of 
his self-appointed masters. The most repellent features of man’s 
relations with other men, for instance, are traceable to the impulse 
towards dominance, whose affinity is with the typical relation of 
creatures towards each other in the physical order, but which his 
consciousness has clothed in more pretentious terms, resulting in 
that spiritual demagogy which is so much viler a thing than the 
plain brute oppression of the animal world—and which was the 
prime factor in bringing the 12th-century renaissance to its 
ambiguously unsatisfactory conclusion. 

A fate wherein the second Renaissance, of the 15th century, 
was no more fortunate. The Epicurean humanists of that age— 
and some who would not have accepted the title of Epicurean— 
had their own preferred account of the origins and affinities of 
human nature: one deriving largely froma revolt against scholasti- 
cism and therefore inclining them sometimes to an acceptance of 
Averroistic doctrines about an anima mundi in which all individual 
intelligences should be, as it were, episodes, but consisting with 


2 T. H. Green, ‘The Sense of “Free- 
dom”,’ in Political obligation (London 


1921), p.21. 
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greater significance in an abandonment of the lapsarian idea in 
favour of an appeal to the dignity of human nature in its situation 
of meeting-point of the two orders of transcendency and contin- 
gency—hazardously poised, precisely because tempted to a too 
exclusive identification of that nature inauthentically with the 
former or insufficiently with the latter. According to Marsilio 
Ficino, for example, the rational human soul ‘se situe au centre 
des degrés de l’être, dominant le corps et la qualité, capable de 
passer à l'étage des anges et de Dieu. Elle est le point de rencontre 
du fini et de linfini, du temps et de l’éternité”. (p.455). And 
while Pomponazzi (of the Paduan school) would have nothing to 
do with the Averroist notion of a collective mind, he also saw no 
reason to trace humanity’s aspirations towards its own perfection 
elsewhere than to its own superior consciousness of a distinctive 
nature, towards which it tended by virtue of this very conscious- 
ness and not because of any measure of grace from beyond itself: 
‘il rejette la conception... d’un intellect distinct de l’âme sensitive, 
multiplié avec les individus et immortel. Le philosophe padouan 
adopte donc... lathèse que l’âme n’est que la forme ou “‘entéléchie”’ 
du corps’ (p. 451)—though he had to have recourse to the doctrine 
of “double truth’ in order to preserve his own name for orthodoxy 
in the face of all this. Pico della Mirandola, whose definition of 
man—‘composé de trois éléments cosmiques essentiels, intel- 
ligence pure, force animatrice des corps célestes, matiére inerte, ne 
ressemble ni à l’homme matériel et spirituel des Pères, ni au 
composé humain de saint Thomas. L'homme, que Dieu n’a créé 
ni mortel ni immortel, et qui par un effort de sa libre volonté peut 
s'élever à l’immortalité des êtres célestes ou se ravaler au niveau 
de la matière, ne ressemble guère à la créature pécheresse et 
rachetée, grande par ce seul rachat, que définit le dogme catho- 
lique’*—brought him under a suspicion of heresy on much 
the same ground, perhaps represents this line of inquiry at its 


3 Jean Delumeau, La Civilisation de t Augustin Renaudet, Erasme et 
la Renaissance (Paris 1967), p.455. P Italie (Genève 1954), p.65. 
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best. And yet we find that he, and those who like him had contri- 
buted so valuably to a second humanist phase of European history, 
constantly tended to surrender some of their own ground in order 
to avoid the suspicion. The ‘new learning’ of the humanists was 
always liable to be attacked for ‘intellectual pride’, and the attack 
was seldom properly met, because the defenders themselves 
were not always sure enough of their own position. Colet in his 
zeal against scholasticism could blame even st Thomas for having 
dispensed too easily with the humility and diffidence which renders 
men subservient to their self-appointed directors: ‘l’aisance et la 
certitude avec lesquelles saint Thomas tranchait toutes les ques- 
tions, lui paraissaient témoigner d’un orgueil intellectuel qui 
convenait à un chef d’école plutôt qu’à un penseur chrétien’ 
(p.28). 

Even more than was the case with Abelard—whose ideas 
sometimes resemble those of his opponents but who stands at 
least, in the final analysis, for the seeking after truth rather than 
the claim that one is magically endowed with it—the scholars 
of the age of Erasmus seem to have been to some degree infected 
by that very bzblisme from which their humanistic studies should 
have freed them, and thus to have encouraged the Reforming and 
counter-Reforming tendencies which in the end betrayed them. 
Pico, concerned though he was to maintain the dignity of man not 
only against scholasticism but against the naturisme which was 
the pitfall awaiting the Paduan theory—since he ‘denied that man 
occupies any fixed place in the universal hierarchy, but asserted 
that he determines his place and nature through his own free 
choice’>—nevertheless played into the hands of the very hierarchy 
which claims to determine our ‘place and nature’ for us, and to 
whom the ideas he expressed rendered him suspect. For of course 
the worst enemies of the humanistic claim are always to be found 
among the power-hungry; from the Hebrew priests and prophets 
onwards, those who most vociferously exhort us to ‘obey the will 


5 Encyclopaedia britannica (1959), 
xvii.9I2. 
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of god’ are always those who pretend to be the depositaries and 
exponents of that will, and who identify it with their own interests 
and predilections. It is this power-hunger which throughout 
history has most interfered with all that is most admirable in 
human originality. It was from motives such as these that Abelard 
was bludgeoned into silence by st Bernard, and the voice of the 
15th-century humanists drowned by the menacing oratory of the 
Reformers and counter-Reformers, who knew so well how to 
consolidate their own authority by playing on the most ignoble 
fears of the popular mind, and how to bring into theological 
disrepute the best manifestations of man’s kindred with his 
creator. 

The 18th century was the scene of a similar phenomenon. 
That age should be understood as a meeting-ground for various 
possibilities which were to determine the tone of the subsequent 
age, not as moving forward towards only one complex of possibil- 
ities. In the upshot indeed it is more accurate to say that the end 
of the century missed the possibility indicated, as it approached 
its middle years, by the Enlightenment: that cultural phenomenon 
whose subsequent history is best described by remarking that it 
was reduced in many respects to the condition of an unfulfilled 
prophecy. Much of what was best in it reached a kind of provi- 
sional consummation in the first half of the century only to be 
corrupted in the second—by factors, moreover, which did not 
belong exclusively to this second half but had never really ceased 
to operate, latent as they almost always are in humanity at its 
least admirable. There was on the credit side, for example, the 
healthy distrust of dogma, so characteristic of the Enlighten- 
ment and well exemplified by the clear awareness of Voltaire 
that dogma is not concerned with self-evident truth, but can 
arise only out of matters insufficiently certain to deserve imme- 
diate and unquestioning acceptance: ‘Il n’y a point de secte en 
géométrie.... Jamais on n’a disputé s’il fait jour à midi”. The 

ê Dictionnaire philosophique, ed. 
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essentially true corollary of this is to be found in the paradoxical 
fact that the only principles worthy to be served with ‘sacrificial 
enthusiasm’ are precisely those self-evident truths which do not 
need it. The insistence of dogmatists that their ‘truths’ have 
come by revelation—as it were to compensate for their insuffi- 
ciency as evidence—implies the unwarrantable postulate of a 
knowledge independent of observation; and the motive behind 
the insistence is always the desire of those claiming a revelation to 
impose themselves as depositaries of it. The argument from design 
was a better ground for religious belief, though even this had its 
weakness in that it confused systematic direction with moral direc- 
tion’; it implied a kind of @ priori faith in a moral purpose for 
the universe, whereas the indispensable need of a true enlighten- 
ment was to recognise that, however systematically the scheme of 
creation may be ordered towards a presumed purpose, there are 
no grounds for assuming that purpose to be a moral one. Moral 
purpose is a thing neither foreseen in, nor deducible from, 
natural process; and the two are not brought into any closer 
relation with each other by calling in supernatural support. 
In fact the discredit of the supernatural, in this as in other fields, 
was an admirable sign of the times; one of the most encouraging 
features of early 18th-century France was the fact that—in 
contrast to what might have happened a century earlier or later— 
the convulsionnaire movement was killed by ridicule. The need 
was in particular to separate the idea of moral excellence in man 
from that of an external influence upon him—nominally that 
of a supernatural power but really, of course, that of his 
human masters—after which the way could be clear to a recogni- 
tion of the fact that the shortcomings of human nature are a 
matter of imperfection, not of corruption; the way, that is, to a 


7as Vico did when he alleged, as a  istesse che ci daranno la naturalezza, 
proof of divine providence: ‘un argo-  l’ordine e’l fine, ch’é essa conserva- 
mento divino che contiene tutte le zione del gener umano’ (Scienza nuova, 
cose umane, qui pruove non si possono Liy). 
più sublimi disiderare che queste 
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belief in the goodness of human nature not as part of the cosmic 
scheme but as separate from it and critical of it. Such a “goodness’ 
is essentially bound up with the autorelicity of human nature, 
which for the humanist ‘est en quelque maniére sa propre fin; 
la culture a pour objet de lui procurer épanouissement et la 
perfection vers lesquels elle aspire spontanément,’ whereas to a 
religious obscurantist ‘la recherche de la vérité et de la sagesse ne 
prend son vrai sens que par rapport à l’effort de l’homme pour 
échapper aux suites du péché en restaurant en lui la ressemblance 
divine’. Of course the notion of men capable of attaining their 
own end by their own powers will scandalise, and the idea of sin 
will reassure, the demagogue concerned above all to direct them 
towards Ais end. Hence, almost exclusively, the urge to persecute. 

The 16th and most of the 17th century had been an age of 
persecution, and, in keeping with its character as such, displayed 
a regular propensity to take metaphysical conclusions as if they 
were as obligatory upon our acceptance as the truths of mathema- 
tics; the 18th century, up to and including the Encyclopédie, 
understood better that metaphysics, including theology, were 
inseparable from speculation beyond (or even without) observa- 
tion, and, as such, not a proper domain for certainties so absolute 
as to require unquestioning submission. Even Descartes had not 
been a reliable guide here, in that his curious notion of ‘eternal 
truths dependent on the wil (rather than the intelligence) of God’ 
had led him so far astray as to entertain the suggestion ‘que la 
toute-puissance ne connait pas de limites et qu’elle est au-dessus 
même du principe de non-contradiction’*—which was almost as 
much an example of metaphysicians’ trespassing on the physical 
ground as had been the Inquisition’s condemnation of Galileo 
or Giordano Bruno. Montesquieu answered it effectively: ‘La 
création... suppose des régles aussi invariables que la fatalité des 
athées. Il serait absurde de dire que le Créateur, sans ces règles, 


8 Jean Chatillon, in Entretiens, ® P. Lachiéze-Rey, ‘Réflexions sur le 
p-159. cercle cartésien’: Revue philosophique 
(Paris 1937), cxxiii.213. 
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pourrait gouverner le monde, puisque le monde ne subsisterait pas 
sans elles’®, But the spiritual gain here implied was shown to be 
of precarious permanence when we find Rousseau arguing that 
‘constant change in nature ensures that what was true of it 
yesterday will not be true to-morrow” even though, or rather 
precisely because, the metaphysical arbitrariness here indicated is 
attributed not to ‘god’ but to ‘nature’, thus rendering the error 
more insidiously acceptable to those who would at once have 
rejected it inits theological form. We have here a typical example 
of the fact that the philosophers of the Enlightenment had hardly 
established a reasonable frame of mind in this as in other matters, 
as against what I may call the idolatry of god, than their conclu- 
sions began to be set aside by idolaters of nature; that the Enligh- 
tenment may in fact be best understood as an imperfectly realized 
ideal of reasonableness in an interval between the reigns of two 
superstitions. 


2. To and from the light: in morals 


One of the earliest fields on which the rays of Enlightenment 
played was that of moral theory, where the great rational conquest 
had consisted in establishing the principle that morality did not, 
and indeed should not, depend upon religion: since, if it does so 
depend, it means that it is identified with obedience to a will, 
not with the following of right reason. When Kant came to write 
his famous essay “Was ist Aufklärung?’ he pointed to the religious 
sphere as the earliest area meet for enlightenment—the area, that 
is, in which it was primarily essential for men to free themselves 
from their self-imposed state of tutelage: ‘Ich habe den Haupt- 
punkt der Aufklarung, die des Ausganges der Menschen aus ihrer 


selbstverschuldeten Unmiindigkeit, vorzüglich in Religionssachen 


10 Esprit des lots, 1.i. France’, Studies on Voltaire (vol.lix: 
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gesetzt; weil in Ansehung der Kiinste und Wissenschaften 
unsere Beherrscher kein Interesse haben, den Vormund über ihre 
Untertanen zu spielen, überdem auch jene Unmiindigkeit, 
sowie die schädlichste, also auch die entehrendste unter allen ist.’ 
This was a later recognition of what had so centrally occupied 
those early heralds of Enlightenment, the 17th-century libertins, 
who had seen clearly that to base morality on a supposedly 
indispensable religious foundation was (and was obscurely 
intended to be) to make it consist in an obedience to those who 
claimed to interpret the arcana of religion. It was not that these 
libertins denied religion because they wished to break loose from 
the obligations of morality (which, of course, was the accusation 
brought against them by their enemies); it was rather that they 
found themselves obliged to question accepted notions of 
morality because orthodox opinion insisted on deriving these 
notions from a rationally unacceptable (and ultimately demago- 
gic) religious source. 

‘On avait si imprudemment fait dépendre la morale de la reli- 
gion, et de la religion seule, que, repousser la religion, c’était 
forcément renoncer a la morale, laquelle devait étre religieuse 
ou n’être pas. “TI n’y a de morale, avait dit Bossuet, que celle qui est 
fondée sur les mystères.” Dès lors, les mystères étant mis en doute, 
la morale n’avait plus de fondement’. But in fact, once this 
‘foundation’ had gone, morality could with advantage be placed 
on a better; it was precisely to the credit of what afterwards came 
to be called ‘la morale des honnétes gens’ that its basis was not 
mysterious and its sanctions therefore not pontifically asserted. 
The Cambridge Platonists in their turn had attached great 
importance to the principle that true morality cannot consist 
in obedience to a will, and a writer such as Toussaint, who 
defined ‘les bonnes mœurs’ as ‘une conduite réglée sur la connais- 
sance et lamour de la vertu’ (Les Mœurs, p.4) might have come 


12 Louis Ducros, Les ÆEncyclopé- 
distes (Paris 1900), p.22. 
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nearer to a similar position had he known how to be consistent 
with himself. Shaftesbury, whose ideas lay at the root of much 
French intellectual adventure in the earlier 18th century, said 
similar things; but his case for an ‘innate moral sense’ in man 
suffered from a serious weakness. He came down so positively 
in favour of world-order as evidence of a benevolent god as to 
impugn very seriously the character of that moral sense as evi- 
dence of an autonomous human purpose; which it was almost 
inevitable that he should do for so long as he emphasized the 
aspect of moral sense as a feeling—what we call the ethics of senti- 
ment. Once you reduce moral sense to a feeling, you open the way 
to a view of it as an echo rather than a criticism of world-order— 
as in no doubt, more or less obscurely, the intention of those who 
treat it in this way; and once you allow conscience to be anything 
other than a department of reason, you deprive it of its authority, 
for it becomes merely an impulse on whose validity, as on that of 
all other impulses, it is within the province of reason to pronounce 
judgement. Some of Shaftesbury’s French followers fell into just 
this ambiguity; and even Diderot, who had seen the weak point 
in Shaftesbury’s armour—that ‘without an implicit faith in the 
perfect order of the world, it was difficult to uphold the deistic 
belief that the universe was “not a self-governed but a God- 
governed machine” —nevertheless came to adopt something 
more and more approaching to just such a faith, except, as we 
shall see, that it postulated ‘nature’ rather than ‘god’. As for Vol- 
taire, well though he understood that ‘une opinion, quelle qu’elle 
soit, n’a nul rapport avec la manière dont ona vécu; il ne s’agit pas 
de faire croire telle ou telle métamorphose, tel ou tel prodige, 
mais d’être homme de bien’ he was capable, in the same dia- 
logue, of putting into the mouth of his fictitious mandarin 
statements implying the existence of an effective theodicy not 


13 R, Loyalty Cru, Diderot as a dis- 14 Entretiens chinois, profession de 
ciple of English thought (New York foi, vii. 
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only in a future world but in this: ‘Nous avons adoré dans tous 
les siècles un seul Dieu, créateur de l’univers, juge des hommes, 
rémunérateur de la vertu, et vengeur du crime dans cette vie et 
dans la vie à venir’ —as though to be ‘homme de bien’ involved an 
acceptance of the order ofthings around us as serving the designs, 
some would say, ‘of god’, others, ‘of nature’, and not rather a 
critical and reasonable judgement of the value of that order and 
of its appropriateness to purpose, which is what the Enlighten- 
ment would have established as a prime basis of morality if it had 
ever arrived at a full realization of itself. Even Toussaint, of whom 
Mornet wrote that ‘il ne croit qu’à la raison’ (on a hasty and 
imperfect reading of him, I suspect), while defining ‘un philo- 
sophe’ very correctly as ‘un homme qui examine avant que de 
croire, et réfléchit avant que d'agir (Murs, p.25) and ‘vertu’ 
as ‘la fidélité constante à remplir les obligations que la raison nous 
dicte’ (p.9), was yet so blinkered in his outlook by the ‘ethics of 
sentiment’ that he recommended feeling as a basis of virtue 
precisely because it was involuntary and independent of rational 
decision—‘le sentiment n’est point libre, ce n’est point parce qu’on 
le veut, qu’on aime ou qu’on hait; il ne peut donc étre criminel’ 
(p.63)—and even committed the final inconsequence of arguing 
that because reason so often fails in the task of reviewing and 
guiding the feelings, therefore this was not its proper task at all. 
A much better example ofa morality revised by reasonisto be found 
in Montesquieu’s Temple de Gnide, that excellent expression of the 
pursuit of happiness independently of any supposedly super- 
natural—though really, of course, demagogic—promptings, and 
of the satisfaction of sexual appetite with no other inhibition than 
the avoidance of harmful over-indulgence and of offence to the 
personality of the other: certainly not with any superstitious 
persuasion that this, or any other appetite, or for that matter our 
life itself, is given to us as it were in trust to use for ends other than 


15 Origines intellectuelles de la Révo- Quotations from Les Meurs are from 
lution française (Paris 1933), p.75. the Amsterdam ed. of 1763. 
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our own. A recent critic has summed up the message contained 
init and in similar writings by observing that, as therein expressed 
—‘la vertu ne consiste plus à combattre la nature, mais à diriger 
son épanouissement selon les règles de la raison”—which indi- 
cates the perfect balance which the true Enlightenment came near 
to realizing between natural impulse and natural reason, and is the 
perfect answer to the quite unnecessary complaint of Louis 
Bertrand that in the 18th century ‘on ne glorifie plus toutes les 
énergies naturelles”’. It is not the business of humanity to glorify 
them all, but to establish an order of value among them. Virtue 
as here exemplified is that of a type of morality whose final justifi- 
cation is that it diminishes human suffering in direct proportion 
to the extent of its acceptance, but which could not be welcome to 
those who are satisfied only if they can oblige others to be ‘moral’ 
at their bidding—not, therefore, to any moral counsellors of a 
pious turn, to whichever ‘wing’ ofa churchly body they belonged. 
(We know that the Encyclopédie and its sympathisers were at- 
tacked even more bitterly by the Jansenist Nouvelles ecclésiastiques 
than by the Jesuit Journal de Trévoux, and the English deists 
and freethinkers as forcibly by the Methodists as by the Anglican 
hierarchy). And it was into the hands of such moral monitors 
that the theory of an innate moral sense was liable to play as 
soon as it surrendered its own best stronghold by emphasizing 
the idea of conscience as a feeling, an immediate reaction, rather 
than a department of reason, an intuition of preferences emerging 
as the result of rational discourse. 

The effect of Bayle’s Dictionary on the thought of its time was 
to operate in favour of the application of critical reason to moral 
matters—and also of the designation, by rational insight, of those 
spheres to which moral considerations proper do not strictly 
apply: that of social cohesion, for example, as when he cited 
Epicurus as a standing proof that those who deny the reality of a 


16 André Monglond, Le préroman- 17 La Fin du classicisme (Paris n. d.), 
tisme français (Grenoble 1930), i.187. p.5. 
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Providence and who place the summum bonum in happiness 
(even allowing what is a quite gratuitous assumption, that this 
implies a low moral standard) need not in any way be bad citizens 
(art. Epicure, note C). It was a useful warning in advance, against 
the over-insistence even of Montesquieu on republican vertu, to 
have offered as Bayle did a sober appraisal of amour-propre as a 
source of socially laudable conduct in which the motive is less 
important than the outcome: ‘Bayle tient que... la soif de Pap- 
probation d’autrui mène chacun à respecter assez approximative- 
ment dans sa conduite les règles de la morale’. 

Vico said somewhat similar things: ‘La legislazione considera 
l’uomo qual è, per farne buoni usi nell’umana società; come della 
ferocita, dell’avarizia, dell’ambizione, ... ne fa la milizia, la 
mercatanzia e la corte, ... e di questi tre grandi vizi,i quali certa- 
mente distruggerebbero l’umana generazione sopra la terra, ne fa 
la civile felicita’, but used the argument only to spoil it by an 
unnecessary appeal to ‘providence’ and ‘grace’: ‘Questa degnita 
pruova esservi provvedenza divina e che ella sia una divina 
mente legislatrice, la quale delle passioni degli uomini... ne 
ha fatto gli ordini civili per gli quali vivano in umana societa’ 
(Scienza nuova, 1. ii), as though there were any need to 
explain the beneficence of legislation on any other ground than 
that of men’s making the best of the bad job of their condition. 
One has admittedly to inquire whether Bayle was perhaps doing 
the same. He had something to say of ‘des gens qui ont la religion 
dans le cœur, et non pas dans!’esprit. Ils la perdent de vue dès qu’ils 
la cherchent par la voie du raisonnement humain; elle échappe aux 
subtilités et aux sophismes de leur dialectique: ils ne savent où ils 
en sont pendant qu’ils comparent le pour et le contre: mais dès 
qu’ils ne disputent plus, et qu’ils ne font qu’écouter les preuves 
du sentiment, les instincts de la conscience, le poids de l’éduca- 
tion &c., ils sont persuadés d’une religion, et ils y conforment 


18 Elisabeth Labrousse, ‘Obscuran- Studies on Voltaire (Geneva 1963), 
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leur vie autant que l’infirmité humaine le permet’ (‘Spinosa’, 
note H). 

But I do not think we are entitled to infer that his own essen- 
tially critical intelligence would in the last resort have identified 
itself with such people. While defending Luther, and quoting 
another defence of him to the effect that even the intemperate 
violence of Luther in his acts and utterances was of use ‘pour 
retirer plus facilement les hommes de ce profond assoupissement, 
où ils étaient depuis si longtemps’ he could see that this argument 
led down a dangerous incline: ‘Comme [or as we should say ina 
concessive sense, whzle] les mauvaises qualités des hommes sont 
plus propres en certains temps que leurs vertus à l’exécution des 
décrets de Dieu, ce serait très mal raisonner que de conclure 
que la violence et l’emportement sont louables, sous prétexte que 
la corruption dumondeabesoin d’être durement traitée’ ‘Luther’, 
note R). Although, that is, good may sometimes come out of evil, 
it would be an exaggeration to suppose that it was part of the 
divine plan that it should. Bayle, as befitted one who placed poetry 
at a somewhat lower level than truth, was ready to allow with 
a certain sarcastic indulgence that the poets—and he was prob- 
ably thinking chiefly of those poets under whose guidance, as 
Voltaire was to remark later, ‘we are all Pagans at the Opera’— 
might be excused expressions which in a context of graver import 
would be regarded as impious, the most innocent of them being 
perhaps the common figure of calling Nature a goddess; though 
even in this connexion he was capable of acrid comments implying 
a view of human nature regrettably close to that dictated by the 
most obscurantist piety: ‘la corruption du cœur nous porte plutôt à 
choisir ce que les poétes avancent en faveur du vice, qu’a choisir 
ce qu'ils avancent en faveur de la vertu’ (‘Garasse’, note H). 
But what seems to me central to the discussion of the matter is 
that the question whether all this really indicates, not simply a 
‘healthy cynicism’ on Bayle’s part, but a genuine belief in the 
blighting doctrine of original sin—‘que la “nature” humaine est 
fonciérement dénaturée et pervertie’ (Labrousse, p.1044)—thus 
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making him a Protestant fideist at heart, is of less importance than 
that the philosophes, his successors, accepted him as something 
better; and for so long as they thus accepted him, there was no 
danger that his example should induce their idea of a moral sense 
to degenerate from its proper character, as an intuition emerging 
from rational discourse, into that of a merely immediate reaction 
—however much the ‘ethics of sentiment’ might be encouraged 
from other directions such as the theories of Shaftesbury who was 
the sponsor of so much of it. 

The insistence of Shaftesbury and his emulators on virtue as a 
‘social fact’ had at least the advantage of saving it from being 
regarded as a supernatural fact; but even this advantage was 
thrown away when the social fact came to be attributed to a more 
or less unconscious, or at any rate involuntary urge, and its sup- 
posedly supernatural sanction replaced by a more or less sub- 
human one, for the reverence for this was fraught with exactly 
the same dangers as that previously paid to the supposed prompt- 
ings of supernal inspiration. The profit of such reverence would 
accrue, precisely, to those who were unwilling to relax the spiri- 
tual hold conferred on a lover of power over his fellows by their 
belief in a supernatural; unable to be sacerdotal demagogues, they 
held fast to the occasion of exercising power in a laic capacity. 
It was they who disowned the morale des honnétes gens on the 
ground, ultimately, that it did not lend itself to the demagogy 
which had operated through supernatural sanctions, but whose 
best chance now lay in operating through other sanctions of a 
similarly irrational order; and in this mood they were echoed by 
Toussaint at his worst: ‘Laissons la qualité d’honnête homme à qui 
voudrait s’en contenter: on l’acquiert à trop vil prix pour que les 
âmes bien nées en doivent être jalouses. Beaucoup de suffisance, 
une fortune aisée, des vices applaudis; voilà ce qui fait l’honnête 
homme: la vertu n’y entre pour rien.’ (Meurs, disc. prélim., p.3). 
Such a slander, pronounced on the man who followed a morality 
of rational enlightenment rather than one of uninquiring sub- 
mission, came fittingly from those who were disposed to insist 
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on the notion of vertu as based on sentiment, as in the succession 
of Shaftesbury: ‘A good man is a man with good emotions... 
“such a one as by his affections or natural temper, is carried . 
to good and against ill.” The chief function of reason is, Shaftes- 
bury says, to “give ground to a right application and exercise 
of the affections” —and who counted for much in the consid- 
erable body of public opinion which opposed the Enlightenment 
as the 18th century proceeded. M. Mathurin Dreano has examined 
the French manifestation of such opinion (in his book La Renom- 
mée de Montaigne en France au 18° siècle) and has shown that it 
was, significantly enough, not only of the unintelligently 
conservative kind, but corresponded rather to the cabale dévote 
of the previous century which had felt its demagogic powers to be 
slipping away through the activities of the Zbertins. With a similar 
interest in view it turned to its own account the continued and 
indeed rising popularity of Montaigne by using him exactly as 
Pascal had done: by recommending above all that chapter of his 
Essais most derogatory to human dignity, the Apologie de 
Raymond Sebond, in which ‘une âme vide ’ and‘ un esprit simple 
et incurieux’ are applauded precisely because they are ‘plus 
dociles et aisés a mener aux lois de la religion et aux lois politiques’ 
—a poor enough ground for the obligation of either of these 
laws—and in which a crassly unintelligent acceptance of revela- 
tion is advocated on no better ground than that the conclusions of 
reason are so diverse. This is surely the worst use to which the 
Essayist could be turned; it is not that his Pyrrhonism necessarily 
leads to fideism, but that it had played all too conveniently into the 
hands of those who welcomed it because it could. 

It was this turn of mind, rather than the philosophic outlook, 
which tended to prevail towards the end of the century, not only 
with the pietism that continued in Germany, the evangelicalism 
prevalent in these islands, and the persistent Jansenism (at one 


19 Robert Voitle, ‘The Reason of quoting Shaftesbury, 4n Inquiry con- 
the English Enlightenment’, Studies on cerning virtue (1699), Pp-25, 34. 
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end of the Catholic range) and Alacoquism (at the other) which 
we find recorded in the youthful upbringing of many French 
Romantics, butalsowithin the mental framework of the Revolution 
itself. When the Revolution had done away with the political 
power of the church it quite naturally proceeded to demand a 
cult of the supreme being and a belief in a future state of rewards 
and penalties—as soon, especially, as it was represented by that 
essential demagogue, Robespierre, ‘qui voulait établir son gou- 
vernement sur le principe d’autorité et faire du christianisme 
restauré selon Rousseau une véritable religion d’Etat’*. The 
conclusions of those historians who have pointed out how 
Robespierre’s conception of the revolutionary aim is best de- 
scribed as ‘une république puritaine’ have recently been put at the 
public disposal by m. Anouilh, who presents him as one whose 
demagogy could not be satisfied by making people happy, but 
only by making them ‘good’—or, as he himself puts it in the 
play, ‘clean’. And it is distressing to note how the detestable 
morality of self-denial for its own sake—or rather, of course, for 
the satisfaction of one’s ‘directors’, those who preach it and never 
practise it themselves—persisted throughout the century as a 
recommendation for general use, as in this example from a manual 
called L’ Ame élevée à Dieu which I have found on an end-paper 
for the binding of a book printed in 1779, where the most one can 
say is that it did less harm than in the place for which it was 
originally designed: ‘Point de jour où l’on ne puisse faire quelque 
sacrifice, offrir quelque mortification. Dans les repas, se priver 
de quelque chose sans qu’on s’en aperçoive: on y a peut-être fait 
tant d’excès. 

Dans le repos, retrancher quelque chose de son sommeil, si 
souvent trop longtemps prolongé. 

Dans les habillements, les parures, faire le sacrifice de quelque 
ornement: on a tant donné à sa vanité! 


20 Alphonse Aulard, Etudes et leçons 
sur la Révolution française (Paris 1909), 
ser.i, p.9. 
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On voudrait jeter un coup d’ceil, arréter ses regards. 

Un bon mot qu’on voudrait dire; le supprimer. 

Une partie de plaisir où l’on est invité; trouver un honnête 
prétexte pour s’en dispenser. Une parole piquante qu’on nous 
dit: réprimer l'émotion de son cœur, et mettreun frein à sa langue.’ 
And so on through the whole gamut of abjection. 


3. To and from the light: mind and its object 


The most serious failure of the 18th century in the domain of 
ideas was in fact that, while penetrating the falsity of one familiar 
myth, that of ‘the wickedness of man’, it had for the most part 
not seen through that other myth of ‘the goodness of god’ which 
was about to reappear as ‘the beneficence of nature’. A few 
uncompromising spirits such as the curé Meslier might recognize 
that the universe was merely ‘un mélange confus de bien et de mal’ 
and that there were no grounds for deducing what ought to be 
from what is, or for supposing that moral ideas had their origin in 
physical process; but these were all too few in proportion to the 
mass of those who remained content to explain human conscious- 
ness in terms of an origin in, and corresponding to, the order of 
the world about us—which, properly understood, is to eliminate 
anything worth calling moral at all. The epistemological conflict 
centring on the names of Locke and Condillac contributed in its 
way to a similar result, since it raised the question of the specific 
nature of human reactions to objects: the question of what was the 
character of those mental dispositions which, whether or no they 
were incited by sense-experience, were at any rate not identical 
with it: ‘Locke had said that all ideas come from sensation and re- 
flection. Hutcheson thinks the word “reflection” can mislead in 
suggesting only ideas that come to us originally from the external 
senses, and so he prefers Locke’s alternative expression “internal 
sense”, which clearly means a source of ideas that is additional 
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to the external senses”. But he did not infer that this additional 
source must be a rational one; and as we know, Shaftesbury 
implied, and Hume was later to assert flatly, that it was not. 
The consequence of which was almost inevitably to reduce not 
only moral but even scientific intuition to a status hardly more 
exalted than that of a mere immediate reaction, and even to 
reduce the intuition of preference in the moral sphere to an identity 
with the intuition of evidence in physical matters. 

To have dispensed with the notion of innate ideas in moral 
philosophy was a necessary consequence of having realized the 
distinction between observing facts and establishing truths, and 
was of primary importance in delivering the European mind from 
the assertion, so dear to an age of persecution, that there were 
ideas in which it was ‘wicked’ not to believe—even though the 
concept of innateness might as well have been used in defence of 
the natural human mind against theocratical domination as for an 
instrument of that domination itself: Diderot was to point out in 
1752, on behalf of his protégé Prades, that the same accusation of 
‘atheism’ had been levelled against Descartes for accepting innate 
ideas as against Prades himself for rejecting them. But the gravest 
danger latent in the rejection was that it left the door fatally open 
to the error of supposing that there are no ideas to believe in other 
than those reflecting cosmic influences upon us; that man’s 
consciousness of the world around him is no more than a reflexion 
of the process going on in that world itself; and that humanity is 
not an originator of values. This is in essence to deny, not only the 
distinction between moral intuitions (of preference) and scientific 
intuitions (of evidence), but also the indispensable part played 
by the active human intellect in arriving at the latter as well as the 
former. A writer such as Burlamaqui (Li. 8), who was not claim- 
ing to do much more than sum up a phase of previous thought, 
was in no doubt that truth, besides being ‘derived from experience’ 


#1 professor D. D. Raphael of the ly, and later to appear in a Dictionary 
University of Reading; in an essay ofthe history of ideas (New York). 
‘Moral sense’, communicated private- 
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was also “grounded in the laws of intellect’: ‘La perception... se 
forme, pour l’ordinaire, du concours de deux actions; l’une de la 
part de l’objer, et qui n’est autre chose que l'impression que cet 
objet fait sur nous; l’autre de la part de Pesprit, et qui est propre- 
ment un regard de l’âme sur l’objet qu’elle veut connaître.’ 

But alongside this we find, on the one hand, an undue deprecia- 
tion of the power of the human intelligence to ‘share in the mind of 
god’ and, on the other, an unnecessary apprehension that to 
admit such a sharing would be to question the acknowledged 
competence of that mind itself: on the one hand an assertion that 
the immediate impressions of the senses are all-sufficient as a 
basis of epistemology, and on the other, a kind of pious fear lest 
the idea of irresistible evidence, and the claim to have found 
something necessarily and inevitably true, should have impugned 
the omnipotence of god. Even Descartes is involved here; since, 
so far from leaving no room for god in his system (which was 
Maritain’s accusation), he had left all too much room for a god of 
the kind postulated by superstition. For he had apparently decided 
that, in order to reconcile a belief in god with a recognition of the 
inevitability of physical fact—in order to save the unique superior- 
ity of god to the general truths by way of which we arrive at the 
divine idea—he must postulate ‘vérités éternelles créées? (as 
though anything could both be eternal and have begun to exist): 
an extreme absurdity which amounted to tracing a line from 
immediacies of observation to a prime origin in logical order 
only at the price of finding arbitrariness in that order. Pascal also— 
perhaps more predictably—seems to have assimilated intuitions 
of evidence to those of preference, to the point of feeling scientific 


22 ‘On connaît la théorie de Des- bien qu’immuables, sont des créatures’ 
cartes sur les vérités éternelles: elles because ‘la volonté de Dieu n’est pas 
sont ce que Dieu a voulu qu’elles soumise à son entendement’ (Emile 
fussent (Victor Brochard, reviewing  Bréhier, ‘La création des vérités éter- 
Louis Liard, Descartes, in Revue philo- nelles dans le système de Descartes’, 
sophique (Paris 1882), xiv.86. The in did. (1937), cxxiii.16, 15 n. 
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necessity as a weakening of free will. Toland knew better: 
‘We heartily believe God can do all things: but that mere nothing 
should be the object of his power, the very omnipotency alleged 
will not permit us to conceive. And. . .every contradiction, which 
is a synonym for impossibility, is pure nothing’; indicating thus 
how inadmissible was the analogy from judgements of pre- 
ference in value to those of evidence in fact, or conversely from the 
ineluctability of physical evidence to an absence of possible choice 
in moral decision. It was presumably from a failure to apprehend 
these distinctions that Reformation and Counter-Reformation 
theology alike had found arbitrariness at the fountain-head to 
which they traced their inquiries; and the result was a phase 
of ethical and political thinking in which the final word belonged, 
as most of its practitioners more or less consciously wished, to 
themselves as self-appointed interpreters of an arbitrary will. 
But was the ineluctability of physical necessity to be accepted 
only on condition of assimilating it to precisely that will of an 
arbitrary god whose place it was supposed to take? were we to be 
left in epistemological, no less than in ethical and political matters, 
with nothing but a complete restriction to the responses forced 
upon us by the impact of objects in their sensational, as previously 
of revelations in their imperial capacity? 

The really enlightened minds of the age did not think so: 
neither Malebranche at the beginning of Enlightenment nor 
Alembert at its apogee. The former had his answer in advance 
to the purely sensationalistic theory of knowledge, since he traced 
all knowledge to an origin in the constitution of the knowing 
subject, while at the same time crediting that subject in its more 
intellectual part with an aptitude to know by objectification: 
which indicates at once an awareness of the limitations of reason 
(limitations due essentially to the inevitable subjectivity of 
sense-perception) and an understanding of its supreme compe- 
tence in its own field, a competence which piety seeks always to 


23 J. Toland, Christianity not myste- 
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deny to it from the obviously interested motives. Malebranche 
had written (1.v): ‘Nous devons observer exactement cette règle 
de ne juger jamais par les sens de ce que les choses sont en elles- 
mêmes, mais seulement du rapport qu’elles ont avec notre corps’ 
and Cassirer thus explains his contention: ‘There is no true 
knowledge of things except in so far as we relate our sense- 
perceptions to ideas of pure reason. It is only through this relation 
that our ideas . . . cease to be merely modifications of the ego 
and come to represent objective quality and order... . We attain 
to knowledge of the physical world by reducing matter to exten- 
sion rather than by attributing to it any quality perceptible to 
sense, [and moreover] in order to grasp the exact meaning of 
extension, we must free it from all pictorial content, we must 
proceed from a merely imaginative to an intelligible extension”. 

This insistence on ‘extension’ (i. e., occupancy of space) as the 
defining quality of matter, together with that other quality of 
impenetrability, was central to any argument which was to avoid 
the excessive subjectivities later to beintroduced,e. g., by Berkeley, 
and which should keep well in mind how indispensable to a 
solidly founded epistemology was the definition of an intellectual 
domain independent of the immediacies of sense. Such a domain, 
as it concerned physics, was clearly marked out in Cartesian 
thought: ‘Nothing about bodies but their occupancy of space, 
their shape, and their motion can be clearly and distinctly 
conceived. In all other attributes which we commonly ascribe to 
bodies, such as colour or warmth or sound, there is mixed some- 
thing which does not belong to the bodies themselves but to our 
souls which perceive them’ and was given its due importance by 
Voltaire, who in his Traité de Métaphysique (1734) wrote: 
‘il n’est point de l’essence de la matière qu’un corps soit coloré ou 
sonore, mais qu’il soit étendu et impénétrable’, while to the 
Berkeleian contention that ‘as light virtually creates colour, so the 


24 Ernst Cassirer, The Philosophy of 25 Clement C. J. Webb, History of 
the Enlightenment (English translation, philosophy (London n. d.), p.151. 
Princeton 1951), p.96. 
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sensations and thoughts ofa living person help to create the objects 
one feels and knows’ he replied soberly, thirty years later: 
‘Il n’en est pas de étendue et de la solidité comme des sons, des 
couleurs, des saveurs, des odeurs, &c’?’. 

Essential to knowledge in the view of these thinkers, therefore, 
wasan element of ‘pure reason’ capable of objectifying the material 
of knowledge which it sets over against itself. Thus even Locke, 
to whom Condillac made this precisely a matter of reproach: 
‘Locke successfully attacked innate ideas but he permitted the 
prejudice regarding innate operations of the mind to survive’ 
(Cassirer, 101). The point stands out with particular prominence 
in Condillac’s attack on Locke (following one already made by 
Norris of Bemerton) for having allowed this ‘prejudice’ to stand 
in the way of his admitting the possibility of unconscious percep- 
tion: ‘Si, comme le veut Locke, l’âme n’a point de perception dont 
elle ne prenne connaissance... la perception et la conscience 
ne doivent étre prises que pour une seule et méme opération. 
Si, au contraire, le sentiment opposé était le véritable, elles 
seraient deux opérations distinctes; ce serait à la conscience et non 
à la perception, comme je lai supposé, que commencerait propre- 
ment notre connaissance’ (Essai 1.i.ii.4). That is, either Locke 
must regard consciousness and perception as identical, not conse- 
quent one upon the other, or, if he persisted in taking them as 
distinct, he must give up his own principle of knowledge begin- 
ning with perception. What emerges from this is the fact that 
whether or no knowledge begins with perception, there must 
enter into it something else. What Condillac had more or less 
obscurely seen, without admitting it, was that the process of 
perception itself cannot take place without a faculty which shall 
be something other than a mere capacity to receive sense-impres- 
sions; that sense-impressions on that which had no faculty of 
‘science intégrale’ would result in nothing at all. For ‘sensation- 
alism’ to be true even on its own terms it must imply the existence 


26 À. C. Fraser, Berkeley (Edinburgh # Dictionnaire philosophique, p.150, 
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of a mind capable of reflecting on experiences and reducing them 
to principle and generality; and Condillac’s conscience is really just 
such a mind, as would surely have been admitted by Leibniz, who 
‘observed that, to an old saying with which Locke seemed to 
agree, “that there is nothing in the understanding which was not 
first in the senses,” one exception must be made, namely, the 
understanding itself? (Webb, p.173). 

Perception itself is impossible without a mind having its own 
substantiality; and a mind thus able to apprehend and objectify 
the evidence of what comes to it by sense-perception, and the 
constitution of the world around it, is by that same token qualified, 
as it could not otherwise have been, to originate judgement in 
what concerns preference and valuation in that world. Such a 
mind will have a destiny other than that of a mere handmaid to 
physical process; and those thinkers who, like Descartes and unlike 
Pascal, recognized that the incontrovertibility of scientific truth 
was no threat to free will and original judgement, and that the 
idea of ‘the bondage of the will’ was in its theological connexion 
no more than an idolatry, should have been quick to observe 
that the subordination of mind and will to the purposes of ‘nature’ 
was merely an idolatry with a different idol. 

As some of them were for example, the essential conclusion of 
Alembert’s argument in the scientific field was to establish the 
necessity of a strictly reasonable operation on the part of the 
human mind in order to arrive at any scientific truth at all. He 
was in no doubt, on the one hand, that in order to explain ‘com- 
ment les idées directes se combinent en idées réfléchies’ the 
‘système des idées innées’ was unnecessary and superfluous: 
‘Pourquoi supposer que nous ayons d’avance des notions pure- 
ment intellectuelles, si nous n’avons besoin, pour les former, que 
de réfléchir sur nos sensations?” and that the ‘idées directes’ aris- 
ing from sense-impression must necessarily lead to ‘idées réflé- 
chies’ as soon as they impinge on a mind in which they can lead to 
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anything at all; but recognized, on the other, that this process was 
one of appropriate correspondence rather than mere passivity of 
the mind—as was understood by later thinkers also: ‘it is some- 
times said that true science consists in silencing our own ideas 
that nature alone may speak. Nature, however, can speak only to 
an intelligence, and as an intelligence speaks in it”. For Alem- 
bert was clearly conscious, as became a mathematician, that this 
element of abstraction was necessary if there were to be any clarity 
in our reflective ideas at all: ‘Plus l’objet qu’elles [sc., les sciences 
mathématiques] embrassent est étendu, et considéré d’une maniére 
générale et abstraite, plus aussi leurs principes sont exempts de 
nuages.... Les notions les plus abstraites, celles que le commun des 
hommes regarde comme les plus inaccessibles, sont souvent 
celles qui portent avec elles une plus grande lumière; l’obscurité 
s'empare de nos idées à mesure que nous examinons dans un 
objet plus de propriétés sensibles’ (p.45). He pointed out that the 
ultimately self-evident truths with which a scientist, and especially 
a mathematician, has to deal, are convincing precisely because, 
and to the degree that, they do nor require corroboration by 
experience; his geometrician was not certain of his conclusions 
until he had reached the point of not having to check them by 
ruler and compasses. Especially important was his understand- 
ing of the fact that the progress of human knowledge has always 
been a matter of reduction of diversities to unity, a matter of the 
evocation from latency of general ideas, by observations of fact 
to which these ideas then show themselves to be of a superior 
order: ‘Telle est la marche de l'esprit dans ses recherches, qu’aprés 
avoir généralisé ses perceptions... il revient ensuite sur ses pas, 
recompose de nouveau ces perceptions mêmes’ (p.38)—that, 
indeed, theory can correct the results of observation; and that the 
proper task of human inquiry, beginning as it must with observa- 
tions whose place is somewhere in the middle of the chain of 
logical dependency, is to replace the historical order in which we 
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acquire our apprehensions by a reasonably established logical 
order, much as in the domain of jurisprudence it was held that a 
‘law of reason’ might be ‘derived of’ any or all of the three catego- 
ries of statutes, maxims and customs, but that when so derived it 
was of a higher authority than they. Only if this is borne in mind 
can we understand that what is‘ “first” because soonest apprehen- 
ded’ need not be, and usually is not, ‘first in logical order’; and 
that the logical order, at which we are able to arrive only because 
of the specific disposition of our minds (and not because of any 
promptings from beyond our conscious reason: a revelation, 
supposing such a thing to be possible, to the effect that the sum of 
the angles of a triangle is equal to two right angles, could add 
nothing to our certainty on the point) is the prime desideratum of 
our inquiry. 

This is what makes Alembert the best guide to what was as really 
at issue in the characteristic 18th-century debate on the ‘experi- 
mental method’: a better guide than Diderot, who represented 
a somewhat one-sided emphasis on the fact-observing aspect of 
the method, since, well though he sometimes formulated it— 
‘L’observation recueille les faits; la réflexion les combine; l’expé- 
rience vérifie le résultat de la combinaison”*—he did not allow 
adequately for the necessary place of hypothesis in both ‘réflexion’ 
and ‘expérience’. Alembert struck a better balance: ‘[L’observa- 
tion], moins recherchée et moins subtile, se borne aux faits qu’elle 
a sous les yeux.... L’expérience, au contraire, cherche 4 la [sc., la 
nature] pénétrer plus profondément, a lui dérober ce qu’elle cache, 
4 créer, en quelque maniére, par la différente combinaison des 
corps, de nouveaux phénoménes pour les étudier. Enfin, elle ne 
se borne pas à écouter la nature, mais elle l’interroge et la presse”? 
As sir Peter Medawar has reminded us, ‘No “induction”... — 
not even the simplest iterative generalization, can arise merely 
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from the conjunction of raw data. The mind always makes some 
imaginative contribution of its own, always “‘superinduces” 
some idea upon the bare facts’*. 

This is moreover the guarantee that the mind, being thus able 
to objectify the facts as part of the possibility of imposing (as 
Valéry* said) their own laws upon them, shall be somewhat less 
than wholly involved in their process. It was the over-insistence 
of Diderot and others on the factor of almost passive observation, 
of mere ‘induction from the conjunction of raw data’—the reduc- 
tion of the understanding faculty to the status of a mere induct 
from sense-perception—which constituted a surrender by the 
human mind of its own most characteristic activity and, one sus- 
pects, encouraged a tendency to surrender it in the ethical as 
well as the scientific direction. For the betrayal of Enlightened 
humanism is nowhere more evident than in the readiness of those, 
who had rid themselves of the supernatural idol without avoiding 
the sub-human, to treat natural reason as though it could realise 
itself and operate fully at the bidding of natural impulse (which 
was the specious paradox implicit in Hume’s remark that the 
reason should be the slave of the passions) and human conscious- 
ness as though its character were explicable, and its purposes dic- 
tated to it, by the movement—or as we now say, the evolution— 
of physical process. 


4. The frying-pan and the fire 


The fatal pitfall besetting the thought of the 18th century— 
as it has beset some other ages—was, indeed, the superstitious 
notion that humanity could realize itself most surely by accept- 
ing, not the reasonable light of will—that will which, so far from 
being in ‘bondage’, proceeds from an awareness of a purpose and 
is in harmony with, and scarcely to be distinguished from, 
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reason—but the biddings of impulse; and this is a superstition not 
essentially different from that older superstition which assumes 
that what is independent of the human will must illustrate the 
intentions of a benevolent deity. The advantage of a deliverance 
from the gratuitously imagined myth of a power ‘above reason’ 
was largely thrown away in this age by voluntary submission to 
what is very certainly below it. When Montesquieu repeated the 
old slander to the effect that the Epicurean philosophy was 
responsible for the corruption of Greece and the decline of 
Rome* he was evincing, in the last resort, the same sort of unwar- 
ranted respect for a god of social evolution and cohesion, who 
announced himself by way of the unreflecting impulses of men 
(‘la religion est toujours le meilleur garant que l’on puisse avoir 
des mœurs des hommes’, which Gilbert Murray observed in the 
history of men’s fancied obligation to ‘invent reasons for the 
wrath’ of gods of the atmosphere, which were ‘pretty certain to be 
bad reasons”*. The same mental abdication is evident in the one 
kind of submission as in the other—in the reverence paid to the 
sub-human forces working within us as to the non-human forces 
outside, to involuntary human behaviour as to the workings of 
physical process. The superstition persisted even in a minor 
Aufklärer like Lichtenberg who, though disliking Klopstock 
and Werther, could write on the aesthetic point that ‘in reason is 
man, in passion God?” and there was no lack of contemporaries to 
replace the word ‘god’ by the word nature’ and to accord it the 
same idolatrous reverence. 

This reverence was intensified by a drift of mental attitude 
which made for the redefinition (all the more insidious because 
mainly unconscious) of three important concepts—‘la nature,’ 
‘le cœur’ and ‘les passions —and for the surrounding of these 
redefined concepts with an atmosphere of authority all the less 


35 Grandeur et décadence des Romains, 37 Carl Brinitzer, 4 Reasonable rebel 
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justifiable in its application in that it really derived from an older- 
established and widely different definition of them, but was 
applied as though valid for the new, so that the conquests of 
humanist philosophy were endangered by being used in the wrong 
service. This has already been analysed by Ernst Cassirer in his 
account of ‘that drift of meaning which we can trace in the concept 
of “nature” in the 18th century’, when ‘the centre of gravity was 
shifting from the side of reason to that of pure experience’ (p.246); 
but the same process can be found operating in the concepts 
attaching to the other two key-words, ‘le cœur’ and ‘les passions’. 
For to these also there was applied, in their modified meaning, an 
apologia which was properly relevant only as having been 
worked out for what was indicated by the words in their older 
sense, but whose effect, in its application to the newer, was to use 
what had originally been a declaration of independence from the 
supernatural in order to profess a submission to the sub-human. 

Le cœur had, in a long tradition, meant the essential character, 
and as such there had been no need to contrast or oppose it to the 
intelligence; it was regarded rather as manifesting itself in the 
will, and this without any Schopenhauerean confusion between 
it and those half-conscious impulsions which are not will at all, 
but as indicating a will genuinely initiative of a purpose and there- 
fore akin to the intelligence, as it was still to be for T. H. Green 
towards the end of the next century: “The good will is autono- 
mous in the sense of conforming to a law which the will itself, 
as reason, constitutes. ... Reason and will, even as they exist in 
men, are one in the sense that they are alike expressions of one 
self-realizing principle’ (p.22-23). Le cœur had this meaning for 
Montaigne: ‘L’estimation et le prix d’un homme consiste au cœur 
et en sa volonté” (1.xxx). Boileau, remarking that ‘le vers se sent 
toujours des bassesses du cœur”*#, meant much the same thing; 
and when he did oppose Ze cœur to l’esprit (‘L’esprit lasse aisé- 
ment, si le cœur n’est sincère”), it was not with any intention to 
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irrationalize cœur, but in the course of comment on a narrowly 
specialized meaning of esprit —‘wit’ in our modern sense of a 
particular kind of verbal cleverness, rather than, as in English 
writers of the age of Dryden and Pope, to indicate not only 
cleverness but comprehension, not only brilliance in the detailed 
application of mental powers but original illumination of their 
object—mental quality, in fact, in its broadest inclusiveness, 
which is also what esprit has basically meant in French. Fontenelle 
emphatically identified Ze cœur with the core of character as against 
its variable outwardnesses: ‘La politesse ou la grossiéreté, la 
science ou l’ignorance, ... le génie sérieux ou badin, ce ne sont là 
que les dehors de l’homme, et tout cela change; mais le cœur ne 
change point, et tout l’homme est dans le cœur’*. Similarly 
Voltaire gave as his chief ground for condemning J. B. Rousseau, 
not so much his faults of poetic style, as ‘le mauvais coeur qui 
perce a chaque ligne.’ In none of these is there any suggestion of 
an antithesis between /e cœur and the intellect; while on the other 
side, Pascal’s words about l’ordre du cœur were merely part of his 
campaign to discredit those intellectual faculties which render 
us immune to demagogic influence, and as such need not be further 
discussed here. 

The earliest sign of a shift comes with La Bruyére, who used 
the word in a somewhat wry-smiling account of the weakness 
of character which renders us subject to jealousy—those for whom 
we feel it, he remarked, ‘ne mériteraient de nous aucune jalousie, 
si l’on se réglait plus par leurs sentiments et leur conduite que par 
son cœur (Caractères, iv); if, that is to say, we were more ready 
to regulate our conduct by what we know about those who cause 
us jealousy, and less influenced by a besetting disposition to listen 
to unworthy passions. But Ze cœur is here still that disposition 
rather than the passions themselves; it has become a weakness of 
will rather than the strength in which it traditionally consisted by 
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virtue of its etymological derivative courage. It was in one of his 
less admirable moments that Fontenelle applauded the disposi- 
tion to welcome affective states for their own sake, in the domain 
of the arts: ‘Le cceur aime naturellement a étre remué, ainsi les 
objets tristes lui conviennent, et méme les objets douloureux, 
pourvu que quelque chose les adoucisse’#, But it is perhaps 
Fénelon who earliest came near to identifying /e ceur as the actual 
seat of the passions; the function and destiny of beauty, he wrote, 
is thus to be explained—‘il faut qu’il exprime les passions pour les 
inspirer, il faut qu’il s'empare du cœur —or, inasimilarconnexion: 
“Tout discours qui vous laissera froid, qui ne fera qu’amuser votre 
esprit, et qui ne remuera point vos entrailles, votre cœur, quelque 
beau qu’il paraisse, ne sera point éloquent*—a not unexpected 
remark from one who was primarily a preacher, i. e. one concerned 
especially to discount all intellectual resistance to affective persua- 
sion. For Marivaux, as for Prévost, Ze cœur was the seat rather of 
the sensibilities: ‘Puisque le roman n’est fait que pour le cceur, 
quand il le touche, doit-on s’en plaindre?®”. 

This is not quite the same thing as being the seat of the passions, 
for sensibility to the passional experiences of others is not the 
same as undergoing them oneself; but the next step was taken 
soon enough by Vauvenargues who was even more explicit: 
‘L'esprit est l’œil de âme, non sa force. Sa force est dans le cœur, 
c’est-à-dire dans les passions’ (n° 161), where perhaps the ‘c’est- 
a-dire’ shows that he thought himself obliged to support his use 
of the word in a sense not traditionally its own; but he was saying 
much what Hume said at the same time: ‘Reason being cool and 
disengaged, is no motive to action, and directs only the impulse 
received from appetite or inclination’ (Enquiry, app.1.v) —a 
statement acceptable only if one confuses the source of men’s 
purpose with the energy enabling them to follow it, assuming as 
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it were that the fuel of a vehicle determines its destination. (Valéry 
knew better: ‘une machine peut marcher à faible pression, mais 
une pression sans machine n’entraîne rien’ — Autres rhumbs)— 
and so, in our period here considered, did Malebranche: ‘On 
appelle [lesprit] entendement lorsqu'il agit par lui-même, ou 
plutôt lorsque Dieu agit en lui et que sa lumière l’éclaire” (v.i), 
where it is evident that for Malebranche the fact of its ‘acting of 
itself” was the proof that ‘god was acting through it’; and further, 
‘quoiqu’on puisse se laisser animer par le sentiment, il ne faut 
jamais s’y laisser conduire’#. 

An author such as Burlamaqui who, one supposes, saw himself 
as in some sort entrusted with the dz/an of a heritage of wisdom 
from earlier generations, continued to regard Le cœur as the essen- 
tial character, practically synonymous with the will: ‘en notre 
langue on donne le nom de cœur à la volonté” (1.ii.2). One is not 
sure why he should have spoiled his own exposition, and intro- 
duced a culpable confusion between the active and purposeful 
will and the impulses to which we are passively subject, by defin- 
ing passions as ‘mouvements de la volonté vers certains objets’, 
particularly as he specified immediately afterwards that they were 
‘des mouvements plus impétueux et plus turbulents, qui tirent 
lame de son assiette naturelle’; but at any rate his cœur and 
volonté stand in the final analysis for a purposeful self rather than 
for a Schopenhauerean ‘will’ (improperly so called) avant la 
lettre, of which the voluntary consciousness should be more or 
less unaware—Burlamaqui was sound enough in his psychology 
to know that ‘unconscious will’ is a contradiction in terms: 
‘que non seulement la volonté agit toujours avec spontanéité 
[sua sponte, one would have said in Latin], c’est-à-dire de son 
propre mouvement, de son bon gré, et par un principe interne; mais 
encore que ses déterminations sont pour l’ordinaire accompagnées 
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de liberté’ (1.ii.3) and this was for him the volonté to which the 
name ofcœur was given, and which he correctly identified as the 
essence also of liberté, as against the erroneous insistence of Diderot 
that Libre did not mean volontaire, that liberty could be found 
not in willing but in functioning. Even for Diderot Ze cœur did not 
automatically take its ‘pre-Romantic’ meaning; in a pamphlet 
replying to an anti-Encyclopedic satire he defended, as an Ency- 
clopedist so often felt bound to do, the notion of ‘les principes 
de la religion naturelle, gravés dans le coeur des hommes’, adding, 
with a certain awareness that one’s unconscious impulses cannot 
be one’s essential character: ‘N’est-il pas clair que, par “cœur”, 
jentends ici la conscience et non pas les passions?”’#. (Seilliére 
comments: ‘Il eût mieux valu ne pas placer la conscience dans 
le cœur ou dans l’inconscient où elle tient jusqu’ici trop peu de 
place’—which is surely just what Diderot was not doing: he was, 
one presumes, a better master of words than to place ‘la cons- 
cience’ in ‘l’inconscient’, and his cœur is here far removed from 
the ‘unconscious’ of our psycho-analysts.) But the case made 
out, in a humanist tradition, for the ‘heart’ or essential character 
of humanity, as against the theological notion that it was basic- 
ally corrupt, failed of its object when advanced on behalf not so 
much of a human as of a sub-human nature; as when we observe 
that the word cœur had come with Delisle de Sales, in 1796 and 
of course earlier, to indicate something closely resembling the 
‘subconscious substratum’ of the mind, recommended precisely 
as such: ‘La vérité utile, la seule qui mène au bonheur individuel, 
ne se laisse dévoiler que par l’ami de la morale. Ainsi, pour ne 
point s’égarer dans sa découverte, il serait bon de la chercher 
avec son cœur, avant de la chercher avec son intelligence’#*— 
which, in its postulate of Ze cœur as the antithesis of intelligence, 
is the culmination of a long and deplorable development in which 
a word, once dignified by identity with the honour of man, was 
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now expected to bring that dignity to excuse and justify what 
was very exactly the surrender of that honour. 

As with /e cœur, so also with les passions. The oft-repeated 
statement that the 18th century witnessed an apologie des passions, 
whose beginnings are to be found at least as early as Descartes, 
needs to be qualified. When Descartes declared the ‘passions 
(i. e. impulses) de âme’ to be ‘toutes bonnes de leur nature’*’ it was 
with the proviso always ‘que la volonté se porte principalement 
à considérer et à suivre les raisons qui sont contraires à celles que 
la passion représente’. But by the middle of the century these 
passions had come to be presented, by some writers at least, as 
though they were most beneficial when overcoming the will, or 
at any rate when acting as a primum mobile of human conduct— 
whereas the humanist tradition (including Descartes) had wel- 
comed them strictly as profitable servants—and to be advocated, 
not as governed by the ‘charioteer’ but as running away with him. 
Montesquieu has still used the word in its rigorous sense of that 
to which ‘l’ame’ is subject, that to whose influence we are passive: 
‘Examinons donc notre âme, étudions-la dans ses actions et dans 
ses passions’ and earlier La Rochefoucauld—as also implicitly 
Descartes—had anticipated Hume’s distinction of the ‘calm’ and 
the ‘violent’ passions, since he included paresse under the heading, 
in the course of arguing that it is not always the violent passions 
which overcome the others, but that paresse ‘usurpe sur tous les 
desseins’. But the modern meaning, as of that which comes upon 
us from a source not our own and manifests itself by states of 
excitement—along with the advocacy of passionate states as 
desirable by this very title—became more and more the rule as the 
century proceeded, possibly to some extent as a result of the 
Condillacian sensationalist philosophy, whose main object seems 
to have been to eliminate anything suggesting the purposefulness 
of the reason: to confine the reason indeed to a secondary, ancillary 
function: to degrade it into a servitude to ‘nature’ almost as soon 
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as it had affirmed its liberation from ‘surnature’. Condillac, if he 
did not go to the lengths of Hume in attributing an almost exclu- 
sively ‘passive’ function to the mind in the face of impulses, still, 
in his search for an ‘original moving principle’ of mental opera- 
tions, for a mainspring of mental activity, found it, more exhaus- 
tively even than Locke had found it, in a power of ‘will’ (impro- 
perly so called) which had nothing to do with purposive reason, 
but functioned in a purely reagent mode. He dissociated this 
power even from any clear conception of its goal, believing that 
it ‘does not work by anticipation of a future good; it originates 
rather in the remembrance of displeasure and uneasiness which the 
mind feels under certain conditions, and which irresistibly 
incite [s] it to shun these conditions’ (Cassirer, p.103). This might 
be moderately acceptable if it were no more than an example of the 
general principle, to which d’Alembert more or less subscribed, 
that the valuable states of our consciousness derive (unlike 
Valéry’s functionally adapted organism which would resemble 
‘une machine parfaite et silencieuse’) from an awareness ofits essen- 
tial inadaptation to the condition humaine, and that the purest 
satisfactions of the human mind are attained mainly because that 
mind is frustrated in its attempt at pursuits which might be of more 
immediate utility—that we are drawn towards the more specula- 
tive adventures chiefly because the ‘useful and necessary’ know- 
ledge (as Aristotle calls it in Jowett’s translation) so often eludes 
us. But a mind not already disposed by its own constitution 
towards such adventures could not be drawn to them even by a 
consciousness of inadaptation, or towards right by a sense of 
wrong. One may very well allow for the motive of uneasiness 
among others, but this contention of Condillac’s is more than half 
way to Bergson’s tracing ofall mental acts to the vital needs which 
they serve, as he traced the invention of tools exclusively to a 
summons from the need conditioning their invention. Toland had 
also prefigured it (p.76): ‘our eyes are not given us to see all 
quantities, nor perhaps anything as it is in itself, but as it bears 
some relation to us. . .; we have little certainty of anything but as 
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it is noxious or beneficial to us’, standing thus, in these matters, at 
an early stage in the tradition of putting the part for the whole and 
the occasional for the all-sufficient; as also for the mistaken 
tendency to assume that the necessary relation of things to us 
implies a constant subservience on our part to their requirements, 
never theirs to ours. All this is intimately connected with the 
postulate of an essential passiveness of the mind to impulsive 
stimulation, by which the original apologie des passions was 
deflected to an end never intended by its authors; and Condillac’s 
general assertion that ‘[the] ground of preference as such no 
longer belongs to the sphere of the purely theoretical, but to that 
of the practical. . . . The logical order of our ideas is not a primary 
but a derived fact; it is only a sort of reflexion of the biological 
order’ (Cassirer, p.104) is in the direct line towards Diderot’s 
contention that ‘nous ne tirons point [de conclusions]; elles sont 
toutes tirées par la nature’! and ultimately to the concept of the 
human mind as realising itself purely in a reagent capacity to 
stimuli from a source alien to itself, a capacity having nothing to 
do with purposive reason nor with any ability to observe pheno- 
mena otherwise than with reference to their biological function. 

The denial of all originating capacity to the human purposive 
reason—the denial in fact that it is purposive at all, for whereas 
Malebranche ‘had maintained that the contemplation of ideas 
and eternal truths is proof of the direct participation of the human 
mind in God’s nature’ Locke asserted on the contrary ‘that the 
mind must find its real task in holding a mirror up to nature—a 
mirror which can only reflect images, but cannot create or form 
them independently’ (Cassirer, pp.123-124)—resulted with 
Hume in a reduction of all human consciousness to the status of 
handmaid to something not unlike what a later age was to call 
élan vital. And Delisle de Sales committed himself fundamentally 
to the party betraying the dignity of human purpose: ‘il n’y a 
qu’un seul équivalent a la démence du philosophisme, de vouloir 
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les [sc., les passions] empécher de naitre; c’est la démence des reli- 
gions révélées, de vouloir les anéantir. ... La raison ne fait rien sur 
ce globe: ce sont les passions qui le font mouvoir, et qui le boule- 
versent’ (ii.42-43) which is as good an example as one could wish 
of having escaped the theological frying-pan only to fall into the 
fire of naturisme. Curiously enough he would have nothing to do 
with Hume’s distinction of the calm and the violent passions, and 
he even retained (as late as 1796!) an ambiguous trace of the cha- 
rioteer-motive: ‘Les compilateurs de morale religieuse, qui font 
deux classes de passions™, et qui affirment que les unes sont per- 
mises, tandis que les autres sont défendues, disent une absur- 
dité; c’est le cœur qui mérite, ou démérite, et non la faculté 
d’aimer ou de hair. Toutes les passions sont bonnes, si l’âme sait 
être la maîtresse; elles sont toutes mauvaises, si elle reste esclave’ 
(ii.43-44). 

This is still, in one aspect, the opposite of Hume’s surrender— 
we observe that even /e cœur as equivalent to the will is still 
present; but Delisle nevertheless shows himself to be inclining 
in the direction of what was later to be the Stendhalian énergie: 
‘Ce sont les passions violentes qui caractérisent une âme forte; 
et quand elles se rencontrent avec une raison droite et lumineuse, 
il en résulte un grand homme’ (ii.50). The ambiguity is fairly 
complete; we cannot be quite sure that this ‘raison droite et 
lumineuse’ is intended to be in Hume’s sense a slave to the ‘pas- 
sions violentes’, but we see that Delisle, like so many others, had 
come to place the summum bonum of living in excitement and no 
longer, as with classical thought, in tranquillity. The Cartesian 
apologie des passions had been turned inside out by being used in 
direct advocacy of excited states of mind. ‘L’homme a recu de la 
nature’ wrote Sénac de Meilhan ‘un besoin inquiet de mouvement’, 
and he went on to infer that though war, even, might be ‘un des 
fléaux de ’humanité’, yet ‘c’est par la guerre que les nations 
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peuvent conserver leurs vertus et le caractère qui leur est propre’. 
And when Delisle de Sales came to apply his principle to the spe- 
cial case of love, he would seem to have provided a link between 
Rousseau’s idea of sensibility as a proof of virtue and the view 
which C. S. Lewis noted as ‘implicit in so much romantic love 
poetry, that it is precisely passion which purifies’: ‘Il me semble 
que l’unique moyen d’épurer lamour, c’est d’en faire une passion: 
c'est alors que ce feu céleste peut devenir l’aliment des âmes les 
plus sublimes’ (i.134). There could hardly have been a more 
lamentable decline from the ideal of tranquil love found in La 
Bruyére—‘Une belle femme qui a les qualités d’un honnête 
homme est ce qu’il y a au monde d’un commerce plus délicieux’ 
—or, as we shall see in the next chapter, in Prévost (not of course 
in Manon, which is an account rather of the painful corrosion to 
which love is too often subject than of its ideal essence) and even 
in Sénac de Meilhan himself. 

Lastly the idea of nature became more and more corrupted by. 
supposing that the workings of the world in general illustrated a 
principle worthy to be taken as a guide to human life: a supersti- 
tion which is with us yet. Alembert—writing at just the period 
when the exact connotation of the word nature, like that of the 
word passion, was doubtful because people were beginning to use 
it in a modified sense while still retaining the complex of ideas 
associated with it in its older sense—could nevertheless take a 
sane view of the human position in the face of ‘natural’ order, 
and admit the limitations of reason without sacrificing human 
dignity, because he was working within the framework of the 
older concept whereby reason and nature were allied rather than 
contrasted. In accordance with this concept the respective pro- 
vinces of these words were such that nature, being an abstract 
rather than a concrete noun, was the name not of a substance but 
of a pervading quality of substances which it was, precisely, the 
competent function of reason to discover and interpret. But the 
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prime danger in the use of the word nature has been—especially 
since the countercurrent to the Enlightenment which I am here 
examining—the tendency, as with cœur and passion, to use it in its 
secondary meaning while accompanying it with the prestige 
really deriving from the primary: in particular, to invest ‘nature’ 
as ‘that which is non-human, or not specifically human’ with a 
title to the respect of men belonging, properly, only to ‘nature’ as 
‘law of reason’ or ‘evidence of the mind of god’. Alembert at any 
rate avoided this danger, for he allowed, as any authentic advo- 
cate of ‘nature’ must allow—and as Boileau had allowed before 
him—for the distinction between ‘la belle nature’ and ‘la brute 
(or ‘grossiére’) nature’, and for the superior rank of ‘nature’ 
considered as a deliverance from the myth of the supernatural 
over ‘nature’ in the sense of a descent to the sub-human, which 
all too few would continue to do after him. His improved variant 
on the traditional notion of ‘imitation de la nature’ in the fine 
arts is ‘imitation de la belle nature’*—which implies already a 
profound modification in the idea of ‘imitation’; and we may 
infer from his account of music that it owes its status as an art 
precisely to the fact of its employing to a chosen end what might 
otherwise do no more than serve an unconscious end. 

The idea of nature had at one time itself implied a confidence 
in reason, even in one who, like the chevalier Ramsay, uncritically 
accepted the notion of the ‘law of nature’ as already realized in the 
‘state of nature’. According to the Egyptian theology, he wrote, 
‘the primitive state of man was very different from what it is at 
present. Without, all the parts of the universe were in a perfect 
harmony; within, all was in subjection to the immutable laws 
of reason’ (Cyrus, 1757, i.97-98)—the noteworthy feature of 
which is not the facile Edenism but the ready acceptance of the 
idea that the natural state was a reasonable state. Burlamaqui was 
able to treat civil society as ‘natural’ to humanity, because he 
could use the predicate natural to describe that which was achieved 
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by man of his own purposive act: that which was conducive to the 
proper ends of humanity because it was reasonable, not because 
of being primitive: ‘Comme [les] différentes modifications de 
état primitif de Phomme sont un effet de sa liberté naturelle 
[z.e., because brought about by his own act], les nouvelles relations 
qui en résultent, et les différents états qui en sont une suite, 
peuvent fort bien être envisagés comme autant d’états naturels.... 
Quand on parle de l’état naturel de l’homme, on ne doit pas 
seulement entendre par là cet état naturel et primitif dans lequel 
il se trouve placé, pour ainsi dire, par les mains de la nature même; 
mais encore tous ceux dans lesquels Phomme entre par son propre 
fait, et qui dans le fonds sont conformes à sa nature’ (1.iv.11). 
Burlamaqui had recognized the ambiguity latent in the word 
nature, better than some of his successors; this passage shows a 
salutary hesitation on his part to attribute to ‘nature’ as a primi- 
tive force any purpose worthy of reverence, and the last clause is 
some evidence of his having understood the autotelicity of 
human purpose. The identification of the natural with the primi- 
tive belongs, precisely, to a different filiation of thought, one 
which had been condemned in advance by Aristotle: according 
to whom, as explained by Sir David Ross, the nature of things 
was to be found not in their origin but in their destiny. 

This was the argument advanced in opposition to the social 
thought of Rousseau (who, however, had himself an inkling of it, 
since his famous exordium ‘L’homme est né libre’ can only mean 
that freedom is man’s proper destiny, not his primitive state) by a 
‘reactionary’ writer of the early r9th century, Bonald: ‘[Rousseau] 
in Bonald’s view, mistakenly identifies “naturel” with “natif”. 
... The “natif” or original state is the primitive state—for man, 
represented by childhood, for humanity, by barbarity and igno- 
rance; in fact, a state of weakness and imperfection. On the other 
hand, the “naturel” state is a state of fulfilment, of perfection’. 
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Of course this did not prevent Bonald from adoring a ‘nature’ 
which was not reasonable at all, and in that respect he was continu- 
ing rather than opposing the tendency, which I am here analysing, 
to undervalue the voice of man in the deciding of his own destiny, 
and gratuitously to postulate a force other than his own in which 
to place his hopes. The purely mechanistic view of nature, repre- 
sented by Holbach, side-stepped rather than resolved this 
question of the two forces, and one is not sure whether the shocked 
protest, raised in so many quarters against Holbach’s theory, 
proceeded from a wish to defend human autotelic purpose or 
from a secret desire to shift the burden of it on to other and imagi- 
nary shoulders. This latter—this inveterate tendency of super- 
stitious humanity, in face of all the facts, to seek moral purpose in 
the law of existence—is in any case much more disgusting than 
any over-emphasis on universal mechanism; and it was this 
tendency, particularly as represented in the worship not of 
mechanical so much as of biological force, which went far to 
frustrate the Enlightenment. 


5. ‘To keep back beauty from vanishing away’? 


It was in fact the new prestige of biology, as against the physics 
and mathematics which had been the characteristic sciences of the 
earlier part of the century, which constituted the most serious 
threat to an outlook on the world compatible with human dignity. 
In so far as the philosophy of the Enlightenment was a true 
humanism, it should have led to a consciousness of what I have 
described elsewhere as ‘the biological irrelevance of spiritual 
values’: a consciousness of the fact that the most valuable and 
admirable manifestations of the human spirit are directed towards 
ends unforeseen in what an older cosmology would have called 
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the creation, and which it is now more fashionable to call evolu- 
tion. Consider the three chief of these manifestations—the 
pursuit of truth, of beauty and of love. To know the truth about 
the meaning of life (if any, and assuming that one is capable of it) 
is of no help at all in the task of going on living or getting on with 
living; the sense of beauty is of no relevance to the practical 
function of beautiful things; and any biological end served by 
love may be served equally well by the crudest lust or the most 
unimaginative possessiveness. 

As we have seen, in order to arrive at a proper view of these 
things, it was first necessary to dissociate them from that involve- 
ment with a supposed supernatural, which is the aspect under 
which barbaric man always tends to consider them. Truth had 
to be shown in its proper colours as the object of a rational quest, 
not the setting-out point of an ‘inspired’ propagandist campaign. 
Beauty, defined by st Thomas—with such magnificent confidence 
in the capacity of man to apprehend it—as ‘the splendour of 
order’, had to be set forth, at the culmination of a long line of 
inquiry, in its real character as that which we of independent 
purpose find in objects, not that which has been put into them by 
a power beyond ourselves, or if such a power, then one in which 
we ourselves participate (in theological language, ‘sharing in the 
mind of god’); as a property not of matter but of what informs 
matter, which was the principle involved in Shaftesbury’s 
famous affirmation: ‘the beautifying, not the beautified, is 
the really beautiful. And love had to wait for an insight, 
beyond that of the makers of romances, in order to be celebrated, 
not as the instrument of intentions supposedly ulterior to the 
individual, but as a relation strengthened from the pursuits 
shared by individuals and irradiating these pursuits in return— 
an ideal adumbrated by Prévost, whose Cleveland (1777, i. 73) 
sought as his most desirable companion ‘[un être] tendre, sincère, 
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généreux, avec un peu de discernement et de goût pour les belles 
et utiles connaissances’ and lasting as late as 1787 with Sénac de 
Meilhan: ‘Celui qui a été aimé d’une femme sensible, douce, 
spirituelle, et douée de sens actifs, a goûté ce que la vie peut 
offrir de plus délicieux’ (p.143). 

But as the 18th century proceeded towards its close we find 
with increasing frequency a tendency, with regard to truth, 
beauty and love, similar to that recorded in the previous chapter 
with regard to le cœur, les passions and la nature: a tendency to 
deflect all three of these great pursuits towards an end, or at any 
rate a process, presented as though prescribed to humanity, not 
so much this time by a supernatural as by a sub-human power, 
which nevertheless is unwarrantably deified; and to use their 
prestige and dignity—acquired by them, and by the words 
representative of them, in the course of their deliverance from 
what pretended to be a ‘divinely’ appointed task—in no better 
acause than one of subservience to a purpose, ora purposelessness, 
still less worthy to absorb their energies than the other had been. 
Truth became that which corresponded to the laws of physical 
process; beauty, that which gave evidence of an organism’s 
capacity to fulfil its physical functions (‘tout ce qui rend une chose 
plus propre à remplir sa destination, lui donne de la beauté’*; 
a statement of ominous possibilities, however ambiguous the 
‘destination’); and love, a mere organisation of inquiétudes which 
should serve as a mere adjunct to procreation—Chamfort’s 
reduction of it to ‘le contact de deux épidermes’, in a spirit of 
revulsion from previous pretentious ‘poetisations’, was in the last 
resort preferable to this, and the early Romantics of a succeeding 
generation did little or nothing to remedy the status of love by 
presenting it as a kind of semi-conscious apprehension of the 
lovers’ vague inclusion in I know not what. 

The idea of beauty suffered particularly by the passage and the 


deterioration. Earlier in the century there had been traces of a 
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growing clarity in this idea, over against the somewhat timorous 
theory of a je ne sats quot. Even Shaftesbury regarded beauty as 
inseparable from an element of thought; ‘all which is void of mind 
is horrid’, he wrote, inferring, as Folkierski explains him, 
‘comme le beau dans l’art résulte de la pensée de l’homme, de 
même le beau dans la nature doit résulter d’une pensée: c’est la 
pensée de Dieu’ (p.74), so that, precisely because the perception 
of beauty is subjective, its basis is in mind, not in instinctive 
reaction. 

Trublet in 1735 similarly recognized the place of knowledge 
and judgement in the formation of cultivated taste; as the same 
critic comments, ‘le sentiment agit ainsi en éclaireur, dont l’opi- 
nion doit être contrôlée, vérifiée et redressée par la raison’ 
(p.54); while Batteux in 1747 went further, suggesting that the 
raison might in some sort be the basis of the sentiment, which, 
he said, ‘est toujours précédé au moins d’un éclair de lumière, à la 
faveur duquel nous découvrons les qualités de l’objet. ... [Le 
goût] est juste parce que la connaissance le précéde.’** This antici- 
pates not only some of what promised to be the better features of 
Diderot’s aesthetic theory, such as his principle of apparent 
spontaneity due to an acquired adeptitude—‘le résultat d’une 
infinité de petites expériences, qui avaient commencé au moment 
où nous ouvrimes les yeux à la lumière jusqu’à celui où, dirigé 
seulement par ces essais dont nous n’avions pas la mémoire, nous 
prononcions que telle chose était bien ou mal’**—but even 
Julien Benda’s definition of ‘l'émotion esthétique’ as ‘le type de 
l'émotion à base intellectuelle’; though of course Diderot was 
all too willing to treat what was withdrawn from the immediate 
memory as if it were outside the control of the conscious mind 
altogether, and the ‘infinité de petites expériences’ as if they 
combined to operate only at a sub-mental level, and never 
freed himself from an inability to conceive of the human purpose 
as differently oriented from the ends of ‘nature’. Montesquieu 
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on the contrary, in opposition to the Socratic notion that good, 
beautiful and useful all meant much the same thing, came near to 
prefiguring Kant’s idea of a disinterested taste for beauty: 
‘lorsque nous trouvons du plaisir à voir une chose sans que nous y 
démélions une utilité présente, nous l’appelons belle’, again for 
the very reason that he was convinced of the subjective basis of 
taste and therefore of its independence of any finalities exterior or 
ulterior to ourselves. The way to the idea of beauty and perfection 
as arising out of a specifically human disposition (a way barred 
to so many, in this as in other respects, by piety on the one side of 
our ‘crossway” or by nature-worship on the other) had been 
pointed out earlier by Jonathan Richardson in 1715: ‘l’objet à 
représenter étant posé devant nous,... nous y ajoutons ou retran- 
chons, à l’aide de certaines idées préconçues de beauté ou de per- 
fection dont nous imaginons la nature capable, bien qu’elle ne le 
montre que rarement ou même jamais’ ® and was followed towards 
the middle of the century by Winckelmann, the supreme repre- 
sentative in his age of a humanistic approach to beauty in art, 
submissive neither to ‘nature’ nor to ‘surnature’ and praising the 
artists of ancient Greece because they ‘fingen an, sich gewisse 
allgemeine Begriffe von Schönheiten sowohl einzelner Teile als 
ganzer Verhältnisse der Körper zu bilden, die sich über die Natur 
selbst erheben sollen; ihr Urbild war eine blosz im Verstande 
entworfene geistige Natur’®. 

The same idea was formulated by Chénier, for whom an artist 


Montre et fait adopter à la nature mère 
Ce qu’elle n’a point fait, mais ce qu’elle a pu faire, 


and Diderot himself was aware of something of the kind implied 
in the report made of Phidias, ‘qui, projetant un Jupiter, ne 
contemplait aucun objet naturel qui l’aurait placé au-dessous de 
son sujet: il avait dans l’imagination quelque chose d’ultérieur à 
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nature’. Yet this same Diderot had arrived at the idea of a model 
‘ultérieur à nature’ only to use it in the service of a conception 
which merged the ideal in the evolution of nature, liable always to 
equate beauty in bodies with fitness for physical function—as 
Batteux did also: ‘un corps qui est beau est celui dont les membres 
ont une juste configuration pour exécuter aisément tous les 
mouvements qui lui sont propres’, a statement limited in that it 
seems to take no account of beauty in stillness, and ambiguous 
in that it leaves the meaning of propre uncertain as between 
‘Nature’s’ ends and ours. This was (as I hope to show later 
in ch.vir) ultimately the insufficiency of Diderot in his turn; his 
analysis of the sense of beauty as ‘perception of relations’ had 
something in common with the classic principle of ‘unity in 
diversity’ and with st Thomas’s ‘splendour of order’, but took 
too little note of the purpose of this ‘order’ and ‘unity’ as directed 
towards definable and perfectible human ends rather than towards 
the mere purposeless continuity of the world at large, and was 
liable to degenerate from a perception properly so called, as from 
a directing mind, into a simple experience of relations, relevant 
not to a judgement but to a finality merely evolutionary, or as 
he would himself have called it, expérimental. 

The decline of the idea of beauty is nowhere better illustrated 
than by the shift of focus which occurred soon after the middle of 
the 18th century in the approach to music. The baroque age had 
culminated in one of the highest peaks ever touched by the art; 
following upon the fruitful generation represented by Alessandro 
Scarlatti, Purcell and Couperin there had come the achievement 
of J. S. Bach, Handel and Rameau, in whom the scholarly element 
of music reached a certain apogee without ever interfering with 
its power to arouse genuine artistic emotion. In their work a tri- 
umph of form had been scored within such frameworks as those 
of the fugue, the concerto grosso and the trio-sonata, while in the 
domain of vocal music the risk run by the operatic genre in its 
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beginnings, of lapsing into an ultimately unmusical expression of 
emotion as a result of ‘the emphatic manner of singing’®, was 
redeemed by the increasing prevalence of the castrato singer, that 
‘stylized man’*, who, however insufferable his behaviour in other 
respects, was physically incapable of the wobble and bellow which 
frequently disfigures Italian (and other) opera in our own day. The 
music of this period might serve as a convincing illustration of the 
truth enunciated by Leibniz in his Principes de la nature et de la 
grâce: ‘la Musique nous charme, quoique sa beauté ne consiste 
que dans les convenances des nombres.’ For the ‘although’ in this 
statement might better be replaced by ‘because’; what it indicates 
is that the emotional effect, and not only the craftsmanly appeal, 
of music depends on factors all of which are ultimately reducible 
to terms of mathematical proportion—successions, combinations 
and intervals of pitch, these being so much more central to music 
than the varieties of timbre or the dynamics of tonal intensity. 
The Newcastle organist Charles Avison was unusually well aware 
of this; in his Essay on musical expression (1775) he made it quite 
clear that the expressiveness of music arises out of those ‘mathe- 
matical’ elements themselves, not out of anything superadded 
to them in performance: ‘Harmony gives beauty and strength to 
the established melodies, in the same manner as colouring adds 
life to a just design. And, in both cases, the expression arises from 
a combination of the other two, and is no more than a strong 
and proper application of them to the intended subject.’ ‘Air and 
harmony are never to be deserted for the sake of expression, 
because expression is founded on them’ (pp.19-20, 49). The 
expressiveness of music, its capacity to arouse emotion (an 
emotion ‘à base intellectuelle’, as I have already alleged with the 
support of Benda), has properly nothing to do with those 
evidences of feeling which a performer may exhibit by imitating, 
in his executant capacity, the accents of extra-musical expression. 
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These are indeed a hindrance rather than a help to the specific 
emotion which is evoked by art in general and music in particular, 
and which originates in an awareness of those ‘proportions’ and 
Leibnizian ‘numbers’, not in any response to the display of emo- 
tion by others; the concern of the artist is with ‘human feeling’ 
only in so far as it conduces to forms, and in an artistic context the 
spectacle of emotion is not in itself necessarily moving. It is 
doubtless because so many people have not understood the real 
nature of musical expressiveness, as depending precisely on what 
Diderot made a reproach to the composer—his ability to 
‘enfiler des modulations et combiner des notes’®—that they have 
regularly denounced as ‘unemotional’, on its appearance, so 
much new music in which this ability is manifested in fresh fields. 

The great music of the earlier 18th century, with Bach at its 
head, relied for its appeal on its sensuous qualities of harmony, 
modulation and the like, organized by powerful minds into com- 
pelling design; Debussy had partly seen this when he emphasized 
the element of ‘arabesque, or principle of ornament’ as funda- 
mental to Bach’s art. But it gave way, as the century proceeded, 
to a kind of music in which the centre of interest had shifted from 
these sensuous qualities—musical qualities proper—towards the 
exploitation of a largely extra-musical appeal: in which the perfor- 
mer was invited to make his impression by means having little or 
nothing to do with the specific features of musical sound but 
rather tending to contaminate those features with the emotional 
utterances drawn from domains of activity outside music’. This 
is of course more noticeable in vocal than in instrumental music— 
itis worthy of remark that those who welcome the kind of betrayal 
of art, which I am here describing, are usually those who accept 
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the fallacious supposition that vocal music is more ‘expressive’ 
than instrumental. Admittedly it can lend itself more readily to the 
imitation of the external signs of emotion, but that is a denial of 
musical expressiveness, not a proof of it. Perhaps it is because of 
the instrumental predominance in his output that I am unable to 
find this new departure to any great extent in C. P.E. Bach with 
regard to whom it is often quoted and even alleged as a virtue; 
but it counted for much in the polemical case made out for the 
bouffons in the 1750s, a case which, as Rameau said, consisted 
mainly in praising Italian music for its mediocrity”, and is 
responsible for the least admirable features—those which some 
of his admirers even now try to advance as his characteristic 
excellences—of Gluck. 

This composer did in fact announce, in more than one way, his 
own adhesion to the ‘treasonable camp’ whose notions of expres- 
siveness rested upon an error comparable with that of Diderot 
regarding the inarticulate cries which he preferred to logically- 
arranged words in drama. Gluck complained that there was 
‘too much music’ in the works of his rivals—one of Rameau’s 
operas, he said, ‘stank of music’—and he did not mean, I think, 
that these composers had been so lavish of their initial musical 
material as to have missed the possibilities of its development. 
The implication of his remark was rather that in order to draw 
attention to the drama and the ‘human feeling’ one must distract 
it from the musical substance and write, so to say, unimportant 
music for important emotional and dramatic occasions: which was 
the sense of a frequently quoted sentence in the preface to the 
score of his Alceste, published in 1767: ‘I have thought it necessary 
to reduce music to its true function, which is that of seconding 
poetry in the expression of sentiments and dramatic situations”. 
This implies a complete misconception both of musical substance 
and of expression, the latter of which, musically speaking, is a 


57 Cuthbert Girdlestone, /ean-Phi- 68 quoted by Cooper, p.140. 
lippe Rameau (London 1957), pp.500- 
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‘function’ (in the mathematical sense) of the former; and Gluck 
himself was here guilty of a greater betrayal than can be laid to 
the charge of the mere exhibition of vocal technique which was in 
part, though not wholly, his target. The result of his policy 
appears clearly enough when we observe his ‘suspensions’ and 
appogtature (mr Cooper quotes one on p.233), those points of his 
melodic line at which a certain tension is demanded by making the 
voice pause at a given pitch before descending to the next degree 
of the scale as the sequence requires; this tension as Gluck deman- 
ded it, or at any rate as his interpreters too often carry out the 
demand, can be realized only by means peripheral to musical 
substance—in this case by vocal inflexion, as of the voice ‘press- 
ing’ on the upper note—whereas with Handel in an earlier gene- 
ration, and with Tchaikovsky more than a century later, it results 
from the harmonic structure. (For Handel, consult for example the 
chorus “Behold the Lamb’ in the Messiah, at the words ‘He was 
wounded...’; for Tchaikovsky, the ‘Pathetic’ symphony, in its 
final movement or the middle section of its second.) It was this 
liability of melodic line to be brought into the service of osten- 
sible and demonstrative emotion, and this notion of an ‘expressive- 
ness’ arising from the external signs of feeling rather than from 
the sensuous qualities of the music itself, which lay at the base of 
Rousseau’s and Diderot’s assertion (often echoed since) that 
melody was more expressive than harmony—the main plank in 
the platform of their case against Rameau, and a thoroughly 
weak one, for genuinely great melody both implies harmony and 
is helped by it. 

Alembert seemed to know this: ‘la mélodie a son principe dans 
Pharmonie;...c’est dans l’harmonie, exprimée ou sous-entendue, 
qu’on doit chercher les effets de la mélodie’—however partial 
in its applicability may have been Rameau’s theory of the fun- 
damental bass, on which he was building his argument; and in 
any case he and Rameau were on perfectly solid ground when 
pointing out ‘les différentes basses qu’on peut donner à ce chant 
très simple, sol ut [i. e. from G to C];... chacune de ces basses 
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donnera un caractère différent au chant sol ut, quoique ce chant 
demeure toujours le même’®*. It is only a pity that Alembert was 
apparently so little convinced by the soundness of Rameau’s 
argument—at any rate at an earlier period, a score of years or more 
before writing the Æléments—as to allow the specious pretences 
of Rousseau to mislead him into taking the Italian side in the 
guerre des bouffons, and to preach the superiority of Italian music 
to French on precisely the ground that it paid more attention to 
melody than to harmony. How he reconciled this with an apparent 
admiration for Rameau’s operas I do not know; and in any case 
his admiration was qualified—he put Platée, that piece of dry 
humour, highest among them, and remarked: ‘M. Rameau... 
nous a donné, non la meilleure musique dont il fut capable, mais 
la meilleure que nous puissions recevoir.” His accusations of 
commonplace against French opera seem to apply rather to the 
very Italian works that he was praising in its place; and it indicates 
a poor view of musical expressiveness—as of something other 
than musical invention—when he applauded Rousseau’s com- 
mendation of the Italian music in which nothing but the melody 
was of sufficient importance for our listening: ‘les Italiens ne 
veulent pas qu’on entende rien dans l’accompagnement, dans la 
basse, qui puisse distraire l’oreille de l’objet principal’ (xxxiii; 
iv. 449). 

Avison at about the same time was protesting, admirably, 
against that very fashion of exploiting a melodic line, taken out of 
the harmonic context which ensures its integration with the 
musical substance: “The present fashionable extreme of running 
all our music into one single part, to the utter neglect of all true 
harmony, is a defect much more essential than the neglect of 
modulation only: inasmuch as harmony is the very cement of all 
musical composition’ (p.27). The fashionable erroris easily enough 
explained when one remembers that melodic line offers much 


6 Eléments de musique (Lyon 1779), 70 “De la liberté de la musique’, iii, in 
p-115. Mélanges de littérature (Amsterdam 
1764), iv.388. 
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greater opportunities than harmonic structure for the importation 
of extra-musical (and frequently non-musical) signs of emotion 
into its performance. This is what must have accounted for 
some of the misdirected enthusiasm of Rousseau, and others who 
shared his predispositions, at the first performance of Gluck’s 
Orpheus in Paris. Only one critic then noticed that the aria 
Che faro could equally well serve the purpose of a sentiment 
opposite to that of its text; in the French version it begins ‘J’ai 
perdu mon Eurydice’, and it needs hardly more than a minimal 
increase in speed and a more jaunty delivery to make it an equally 
good vehicle for the words ‘J’ai trouvé mon Eurydice’ —interest- 
ingly enough, Gluck himself almost admitted as much”. The 
point is that in itself it has no necessary appropriateness to either; 
even mr Cooper admits that ‘like so many of Gluck’s airs, it is of 
no great interest’, and he quotes Romain Rolland to the effect 
that ‘les mélodies de Gluck sont parfois médiocres et la beauté 
de son art est surtout morale’ (p.113)—which has something 
in common with Rousseau’s remark about ‘le grand empire 
qu’ont sur nous nos sensations’ being ‘dû à des causes morales’ 
(Origine des langues, c.XV)—1. e. to causes extraneous to the per- 
ception and appreciation of musical substance—and even more 
with the defeated political candidates in Bernard Shaw who 
‘claim a moral victory’ (The Admirable Bashville, 11.i.). In so 
many of Gluck’s numbers it seems that the music is simply a 
pretext: that we are not intended to give our attention to the 
musical structure and texture, but only to the emotional situation 
for which it serves as a vehicle. This is, in fact, precisely how 
Gluck carried out his famous ‘reduction’ of music: by writing 
passages in which the slowness, or excitement, or languor, or 
energy, is more important than the musical nature of whar is 
sung slowly, or excitedly, or languorously, or energetically. 


71 Chabanon even advanced this as théâtre ... l’on ferait une pièce de 
part of the essence of music in general: clavecin charmante, mais qui ne serait 
‘d’un air infiniment pathétique au que vive, spirituelle, animée’ p.155). 
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(Does this help to explain the admiration felt for him by Berlioz, 
of whose music the same is so often true?) This kind of thing was 
of course also happening elsewhere; we used to be informed, early 
in our studies of musical history, that the Mannheim conductor 
Stamitz ‘taught his band... to use more subtle shades of piano and 
forte than had been thought of before’”, but when we came to 
examine the works that he composed for this orchestra we found 
that in musical substance they were peculiarly unadventurous— 
and really, is there any point in developing the subtleties of ora- 
torical inflexion if they are to serve no better purpose than to utter 
banal statements in words of one syllable? 

Of course, often enough the composer in Gluck overcame his 
own deplorable intentions; one need only consider how superior 
the concerted music in act 11 of his /phigénie en Aulide is to the 
deliberately affectif numbers in act 1. But it remains true that 
what we are considering here in general is a later-18th-century 
impoverishment of music; some historians have tried to excuse this 
as being the inevitable consequence of exploring a ‘new range of 
expressiveness’, but it is better described as complaisance in a 
banal musical substance for the sake of an assault on the emotions. 
And the more commonplace the musical material, the greater is 
the invitation to rely in performance upon extra-musical 
expressiveness. This happens all too frequently even in the oper- 
atic writing of Mozart, who is often too easily contented with 
undistinguished material—tonic-and-dominant sequences and 
similar simplicities, verging on naiveté—and prone to an over- 
readiness (which was that of his time) to accept without question 
an idiom of such poor resource as the plain diatonic major. 
The insufficiency may be illustrated by comparing the Reguiem 
(probably the finest thing Mozart wrote, and much of it composed 
in a deliberately archaisant style) with another work, contempo- 
rary with it but following the up-to-date fashion of Singspiel 
composition: the Magic flute, in which the only really first-rate 


73 C. Hubert H. Parry, Studies of 
great composers (London n. d.), p.183. 
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number is, precisely, one harking back to the procedures of his 
‘academic’ predecessors and having, indeed, something incommon 
with those cantata-movements in which Bach used to erect a 
complex structure on the basis of a chorale—the initiation-music 
of the second act, so superior to the mere canary-part of the 
queen of the night, the nitwittery of Tamino and Pamina, and the 
puerility of Papageno. Not for nothing has it been claimed that 
the Magic flute was an early announcement of a new phase in 
musical expression; for it was indeed with the prevalence of this 
kind of writing that the 18th century in music finally committed 
itself to a path leading inevitably to the too-frequent Beethove- 
nian substitution of emphasis for significance, the emotional 
exhibitionism of Bellini and Donizetti, and the interminable 
triviality of Schubert—all of which were, in their various ways, 
examples of the mistaken urge to exalt the use of art as an adjunct 
and encouragement to our consciousness of involvement in the 
processes of organic life, over its proper function of affirming a 
human redirection of the facts of that life. 


6. The political relapse 


The betrayal of a reasonable humanistic position, which is the 
theme of this essay, is also to be observed in the domain of politi- 
cal science; since it involved a betrayal of what the 17th and early 
18th century had painfully conquered on a moral and almost 
metaphysical ground in its conception of the nature of law. The 
achievement of political thinkers in this period had been, at its 
most valuable, to deliver the idea of authority from its untoward 
involvement with notions of the divine, and to make clear that the 
function of authority was the purely practical one of providing a 
basis for social conduct, the impulsion towards which would lead 
only to violence if furnished by force, and which would be per- 
formed very imperfectly if recommended simply by argument. 
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A line of thinkers from Erasmus through Grotius to Leibniz and 
Montesquieu had contributed, each in his way, to the establish- 
ment of the basic principle that social conduct in accordance with 
law was a matter of following a path marked out in some sort by 
considerations of reason—the notion of law as the application of 
reason to experience; but their successors set this aside in favour 
of a conception of law as the demand for obedience to a will. In 
this of course they were not doing much more than to re-assert 
one of the worst excesses of the 16th-century Reformers, whose 
example had persisted alongside that of the authors just men- 
tioned, and who in their turn were not particularly original in 
the matter, since their concept characterises any age or phase of 
society in which the theocratic spirit prevails in government. The 
attempt to base law on the insight of reason, and not on the ex- 
perience of arbitrary command, is exemplified in the theory of 
Leibniz as reported by Cassirer: ‘Leibniz was merely drawing a 
clear and definite conclusion from an idea stemming from Grotius 
when he declared that jurisprudence belongs to those disciplines 
which do not depend on experience but on definitions, not on 
facts but on strictly logical proof. (The principle of general 
application being that experience cannot itself dictate the 
grounds on which it is to be evaluated.) ‘For experience could 
never reveal what law & justice are in themselves. Both concepts 
involve the idea of a correspondence, a harmony & proportion, 
which would remain valid even if it were never realized in a single 
concrete instance, if there were no one to exercise justice & no one 
towards whom it could be extended. Law is in this respect like 
pure arithmetic; for the teachings of arithmetic concerning the 
nature of numbers & their relations imply an eternal & necessary 
truth which would not be affected, even if the whole empirical 
world were destroyed & there were no one to count with numbers 
& no objects to be counted’ (p.237). Law is thus something to be 
arrived at upon other grounds than simply those of experience— 
in this case the experience of human relations; it is a statement of 
the fitness of things, not merely a report of their occurrence; & 
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what distinguishes law, & virtuous conduct in accordance with 
law, from mere piety is precisely that the latter consists in obedi- 
ence to a will. Even Spinoza, if Albert Monod reports him 
rightly, seems to have been content to accept a piety of this sort, 
on the ground that so few of the human race are capable of conceiv- 
ing a reasonable basis for virtue: ‘Le livre (7. e. the Bible) qui 
enseigne à obéir à Dieu de tout son cœur par la pratique de ces 
deux vertus (sc. la justice et la charité) est une voie de sagesse à 
Pusage des humbles, car tous peuvent obéir alors que peu devien- 
nent vertueux en ne suivant que les lumières de la raison’*. 

But of course the ground for recommending such piety is 
always a demagogic one; in practice the precept ‘obey the will of 
god’ always means, has meant from the Hebrew priests and 
prophets onwards, probably earlier, ‘obey the will of those who 
claim to speak in the name of god’, and this as much with Protes- 
tants as with anyone else, for no adept of the ‘inner light’ ever 
allowed any validity to the inner light of others. Monod goes on to 
suggest that this position, held in its most uncompromising form 
by Calvin, was in some sort too much not only for Bayle but 
even for his enemy Jurieu: ‘Pour le disciple de Calvin, la rectitude 
morale est liée à l’orthodoxie, non à la bonne volonté; la vertu est 
lobéissance aux volontés de Dieu, non aux suggestions du sens 
intime. . . . Pour Bayle l’intention pure fait lacte moral, Jurieu y 
ajoute la pensée correcte. La “justice” dépend de la connaissance, 
pas seulement de la volonté’ (p.154). But whether or no Bayle’s 
‘intention pure’ can be identified with the light of reason, it is 
evident that the ‘pensée correcte’ advocated by Jurieu is some- 
thing not essentially different from the Calvinist dogmatic 
‘orthodoxy’ which has for so long been so great an obstacle to a 
reasonable view of law as of virtue. The humanist argument, as 
Cassirer remarks, had to be ‘carried on as well against the theo- 
cratic viewpoint as against the Leviathan state—that is, against 


73 Albert Monod, De Pascal à 
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the derivation of law from a completely irrational divine will 
which is impenetrable to human reason. ... Grotius stands at 
exactly the same spot where Erasmus had stood: he defends the 
humanistic ideal of freedom against the fundamental idea of the 
bondage of the will, revived by the Reformers’ (pp.238-239). 
And if he had lived in the next century he would have had to 
defend it against that other Leviathan, that other example of 
will usurping the place of reason, the ‘volonté générale’ of Rous- 
seau™. 

Reformation & Counter-Reformation theology alike had 
found arbitrariness at the fountain-head to which they traced their 
inquiry, & the result was, as most of their practitioners con- 
sciously or unconsciously wished, to attribute the final word in 
both ethical & political thinking to themselves as self-appointed 
interpreters of an arbitrary will. I pass all this in review because it 
seems to me important to observe that the tracing of all precepts 
of virtue, as it were by an ‘idolatry of god’, to an arbitrary divine 
will, provides an ethical and metaphysical parallel, not to say 
basis, for the type of political theory which allows of no laws 
beyond what are commanded by a sovereign, whether monarchic 
or democratic. It is one thing to recognize that law and justice 
exist as a ‘harmony and proportion’ independent of their own 
concrete instances; it is quite another to attribute this harmony 
and proportion to a supernatural decree, in the awareness of which 
no part has been taken by a rational quest, and to declare that law 
and justice are what they are because god has made them so and 
because a knowledge of them has been implanted in us as a fact 
of primary and irreflective consciousness; as Vico did with his 
insistence on the notion that the ideas of religion and of justice 
came at the same point of human development and that the latter 
took its rise from the same kind of awestruck reaction as had 


74 this principle of Rousseau’s is in valider ses actes’; for when Rousseau 
fact a continuation of Jurieu’s asser- remarks that ‘la volonté générale est 
tion that ‘le peuple est la seule autorité toujours droite’ he is implying that it 
qui mait pas besoin d’avoir raison pour is right because it is general. 
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produced the divinations and auspice-findings which were the 
earliest types of the former: ‘il diritto natural delle genti e uscito 
co i costumi delle nazioni, tra loro conformi in un senso comune 
umano, senza alcuna riflessione e senza prender esemplo l’una 
dal’altra”#. Comparative jurisprudence, as he saw it, had no bear- 
ing on the matter; if he was willing to accept the opinion of the 
Roman jurisconsults (at the beginning, moreover, of the decline 
of Roman legal wisdom) that ‘natural law’ was ordained by divine 
providence, it was in order to reinforce the contention that no 
element of examination or quest entered into our acceptance of it. 
Essential to his argument, indeed, was the assertion of a priority 
of ‘revealed’ justice over any reasonable quest for it: ‘incomincia- 
mo a ragionare di diritto . . . dal momento che nacque in mente a’ 
principi delle genti l’idea di Giove . . . Laonde incominciamo a 
ragionare del diritto, che prima nacque divino, con la proprieta 
con cui ne parlò la divinazione o sia scienza degli auspici di Giove, 
che furono le cose divine con le quali le genti regolavano 
tutte le cose umane. ... E si incominciamo a ragionare del diritto 
naturale dall’idea di essa provvedenza divina, con la quale nacque 
congenita l’idea di diritto’ (11.ii). As against this celebration of 
one of the most deplorably persistent of human superstitions, 
and most misdirected of attempts to justify human actions by 
reference to something outside ourselves, it is salutary to observe 
how Whichcote, the Cambridge Platonist, protesting like his 
fellows (half a century before Vico) against ‘the mistake of sup- 
posing that morality could consist in obedience to a will”, stood 
by the principle that “certainly the ways of God are most account- 
able of anything to rules of reason and righteousness’”’. It was 
doubtless because Montesquieu had understood this so well that 
he saw so clearly, in the political sphere, that “Avant qu’il y eût 
des lois faites, il y avait des rapports de justice possibles. Dire qu’il 


75 Scienza nuova, 1.ii; degli Elementi, 77 quoted by E. T. Campagnac, The 
cv. Cambridge Platonists (Oxford 1901), 
76 Encyclopaedia britannica, iv.651 p.47. 
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n’y a rien de juste ni d’injuste que ce qu’ordonnent ou défendent 
les lois positives, c’est dire qu’avant qu’on eût tracé de cercle, tous 
ses rayons n’étaient pas égaux” (1.i). He had said something similar 
in the Lettres persanes (Ixxx.iii). ‘La justice est un rapport de 
convenance, qui se trouve réellement entre deux choses: ce 
rapport est toujours le même, quelque être qui le considère, soit 
que ce soit Dieu, soit que ce soit un ange, ou enfin que ce soit un 
homme.’ 

We may find a perfect instance of the decline from the peak of 
Enlightenment, which I am trying to illustrate, by observing that 
Delisle de Sales, a generation later, used a similar argument only 
to spoil it; having admitted the priority of justice to positive 
law, he thence inferred—not that an initial awareness of just or 
unjust acts evoked, from latency in our mind, a reasonable 
conception of justice, but—that the consciousness of justice lay 
in an ‘instinct’ of the ordinary man: ‘Il faut conclure qu’antérieure- 
ment à tout système humain, il est des choses dont l’essence est de 
devoir être faites, comme il en est d’autres dont l’essence est de 
devoir être crues. . . . Ces vérités naturelles ne sont point le fruit 
d’une lente & pénible réflexion; elles forment une chaîne immense, 
mais dont le premier anneau est dans notre cœur. (And he 
proceeded to defend this conclusion by examples such as that of a 
man rushing unreflectingly to rescue people from fire, which 
surely point to a sense not of justice but of compassion). He 
applauded Hume, Hutcheson and Robinet as ‘les premiers philo- 
sophes qui aient rapporté à l'instinct moral le fondement des lois 
de la nature: cet instinct est une faculté de l’âme qui discerne le 
bien & le mal moral sans le secours du raisonnement’ (i.75). 
Hume at least should have known better than to adduce a state 
of moral feeling as constituting, simply by the fact of its own 
existence, the foundation of a theory of good and evil; since he 
was well aware ‘that one cannot validly deduce any conclusion 


78 Philosophie de la nature (Amster- 
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about what ought to be from any knowledge of what is’. And yet 
not only Hume but many of his contemporaries & successors 
tended to take the fact that reason so often does not prevail as a 
proof that it had no title to prevail. Diderot in some sort antici- 
pated the existentialists of a later age by taking this fact about the 
behaviour of men as though it were relevant to the foundations of 
moral law—as though an existence could be the ground of a 
truth, or an experience the basis of a law; as though what is in the 
order of ‘nature’ had any title to determine what should be in the 
moral and legal order. 

Alasdair MacIntyre has shown up, for the pernicious legacy 
that it was, the ‘uneasy synthesis of Kant and Hegel’ elaborated 
by T. H. Green—in such distressing contrast to his idea of an 
autonomous, self-realizing reason—in order ‘to justify confidence 
that the universe incarnates a rational purpose and that what ought 
to be is somehow an expression of what is’’*; the Enlightenment at 
its best had no use for so Panglossian an idea, but was well aware 
that in the ‘order of nature’ the characteristic social bond (or rather 
not a social but a merely collective bond) was ‘la loi du plus fort’. 
No system in which the primum mobile of law is obedience to a 
will differs essentially from this; and the genuinely enlightened 
thinkers did in fact reject not only ‘la loi du plus fort’ but any 
politics of mere obedience. A political philosopher who wishes 
to place law on a reasonable foundation must first of all dispense 
with the notion of personal obedience; he must understand that 
the most desirable political figure is one without the desire to 
command his fellows, as Montesquieu argued in the Dialogue de 
Sylla E d’ Eucrate: ‘Si j'étais né chez les barbares, j'aurais moins 
cherché à usurper le trône pour commander, que pour ne pas 
obéir. Né dans une république, j’ai obtenu la gloire des conqué- 
rants, en ne cherchant que celle des hommes libres.’ That is to say, 
that Sulla became a commander only in the course of his attempt 
to save Rome from falling under a demagogic régime; that true 
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liberty is the absence of personal obedience, and its best guaran- 
tee the observance of laws from the motive of fulfilling a function, 
not following a command, whether it be that of a personal despot 
or of one claiming to speak with the public voice. 

This is the essence of political liberalism®; Montesquieu fell 
short of it only by underestimating the element of mere demagogy 
entering into the workings of republics as such, equally with other 
political forms. Admittedly the principle is liable to caricature, as 
in statements of this kind in the Encyclopédie: ‘La liberté civile est 
fondée sur les meilleures lois possibles, et dans un état qui les aurait 
en partage, un homme à qui on ferait son procès selon les lois et 
qui devrait étre pendu le lendemain, serait plus libre qu’un 
bacha ne l’est en Turquie’ (‘Liberté civile’)—one of the silliest 
remarks, I suppose, ever made by a powerful mind; we are relieved 
by the assurance of m. Jacques Proust that this article is not by 
Diderot. But it zs only a caricature, it does not seriously invalidate 
the idea of devotion to a function as the best motive for the 
performance of political duty. The more fundamental danger was 
that of supposing that any moral content, any element of justice 
proper, could enter into a law whose vigour derived simply from 
the spontaneous interplay of forces—that of confusing ‘natural 
law’ in the sense of ‘law of reason’ with ‘law of nature’ in the sense 
of ‘law of existence’, to the point of supposing that the latter can 
determine the former. We have seen that there was, as the 18th 
century went on, a ‘drift of meaning’, as Cassirer calls it, in the 
concept of ‘nature’; the centre of gravity, he says, was ‘shifting 
from the side of reason to that of pure experience.’ And we know 
that this had the effect of corrupting the concept of ‘nature’ in the 
political as well as in other fields, increasingly with the progress 
of the century. The article “Droit naturel’ of the Encyclopédie 
—not the one by Diderot but the soberer article by Boucher 


#0 “The liberal, Franz Neumann has ment of personal rule”. (Peter Gay, 
written, is deeply concerned with “the  Voltaire’s Politics, Princeton 1959, 
dissolution of power into legal rela- p.14.) 
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d’Argis some pages later—is aware of the danger, and for the 
most part comes down on the right side of the confusion: ‘C’est 
abusivement que l’on appelle droit naturel les mouvements par 
lesquels se conduisent les animaux [an error which, as we know, 
goes back at least as far as Ulpian]. ... On entend plus souvent 
par droit naturel certaines régles de justice & d’équité, que la seule 
raison naturelle a établies entre tous les hommes, ou pour mieux 
dire, que Dieu a gravées dans nos cceurs.’ 

This last qualification looks like a sop to the theologians, and if 
it were taken in one, at least, of the accepted theological senses 
it would contradict what is expressed by the words ‘raison natu- 
relle’; but the fact that the author of the article was drawing on 
Grotius (and also on Burlamaqui) saves it from the worse errors 
of reliance on the mere law of existence. However, the theory of 
political obligation put forward in the Encyclopédie was always 
liable to be weakened by an assumption of moral values in places 
where there are none, in the mere law of existence specifically. 
In the article ‘Liberté naturelle’ we find the assumption of ‘natural 
law existing in a state of nature’, with no hint of a consciousness 
that not the ‘reasonable’ but only the ‘spontaneous’ law could so 
exist: ‘. .. quoique les hommes dans l’état primitif de la nature 
soient dans l’indépendance les uns à l’égard des autres, ils sont 
tous sous la dépendance des lois naturelles, d’aprés lesquelles ils 
doivent diriger leurs actions’—a statement which ignores not 
only the fact that primitive man is more oppressed by the collectiv- 
ity than civilized man, not less, butalso the fact thatthe law by which 
we are morally bound is not the same as the law to which we are 
physically subject. It is true that we find alongside it, in the 
same article, passages having a greater affinity with the one inter- 
pretation that makes sense of Rousseau’s ‘L’homme est né libre — 
that of nature as destiny*, as ‘what man is born for’, not what he is 
born with: ‘naturellement tous les hommes naissent libres, c.-à-d. 


81 so that the sentence is best re- 
presented in English as ‘Man was born 
to be free’. 
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qu’ils ne sont pas soumis à la puissance d’un maître & que per- 
sonne n’a sur eux un droit de propriété’ —that is, that they are not 
thus subject on any reasonable view of their moral destiny. But 
even the article ‘Autorité politique’, anxious though it is to assert 
the principle ‘sit rationabile obsequium vestrum’, goes on to 
affirm that ‘le gouvernement est un bien public, qui par conséquent 
ne peut jamais étre enlevé au peuple, a qui seul il appartient essen- 
tiellement & en pleine propriété’ and even the article ‘Droit 
naturel’ (Diderot’s own, this time) anticipated Rousseau as 
follows: ‘si nous ôtons à l’individu le droit de décider de la nature 
du juste & de l’injuste, où porterons-nous cette grande question? 
Où? Devant le genre humain; c’est à lui seul qu’il appartient de la 
décider, parce que le bien de tous est la seule passion qu’il ait. 
Les volontés particulières sont suspectes; elles peuvent être bonnes 
ou méchantes, mais la volonté générale est toujours bonne.’ 

All of which is to forget that there is no more of a morally 
reasonable element in ‘government by consent’, still less in 
popular sovereignty, than in the most ‘authoritarian’ tyrannies; 
consent, or will, can no more be the foundation of a right than an 
existence the ground of a truth. It is only by recognizing this 
that one can arrive at a true individualism, a sound notion of indi- 
vidual rights which will not derive these rights from social function 
but simply recognize that the performance of social function is 
the best road to their enjoyment, and that one is entitled to them 
on the ground of having an individual nature which is not a 
deduct from social nature but a direct consequence of being a 
mind. Duclos had understood that the social function of the indi- 
vidual has so little direct concern with his private moral nature 
that it matters not at all from what motive he performs it: 
‘Qu'importe qu’un homme ne se propose dans ses actions que sa 
propre satisfaction, s’il la fait consister à servir la société? 
Mandeville’s doctrine of ‘private vices public benefits’ was the 
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reduction to paradox of just this constatation, and Bayle had 
remarked earlier still that ‘un malhonnéte homme peut étre un 
bon citoyen’—with regard to which and similar statements I 
dissociate myself from Elisabeth Labrousse, considering it as an 
expression of simple healthy cynicism and not as evidence that 
Bayle believed in the doctrine of original sin or adhered like a 
true Protestant to the idea of ‘bondage of the will’. Montesquieu 
could distinguish between ‘la bonté morale des individus’ and 
‘le bien général de la société’, and between the laws conducing 
to these two objects; and the Encyclopédie at its best could similarly 
stand by a sound distinction between individual and social 
fulfilment. Boucher’s article ‘Droit naturel’, better balanced than 
Diderot’s, is clear-sighted enough to define Liberté as ‘le droit que 
nous avons sur nous-mêmes®” (not as anything conceded to us by 
others) and to recognize that there is a place in natural law for 
‘amour de soi’ separate and distinct from ‘esprit de société’; 
Diderot himself could elsewhere on occasion write sound sense on 
similar lines: ‘Partout où vous verrez chez les nations l’autorité 
souveraine s’étendre au dela de la partie de police, dites qu’elles 
sont mal gouvernées. Partout où vous verrez cette partie de police 
exposer le citoyen à une surcharge d'impôts, . .. dites que la nation 
est exposée à la déprédation. O redoutable notion de l'utilité 
publique!’** Jaucourt’s articles on the other hand, and in some 
ways those now attributed to Holbach, are regrettably content 
to retail the moral commonplaces whose prevalence was to be so 
fatal to Enlightenment, e. g. the supine delusion to the effect that 
good persons or causes will be any nearer to prospering for being 


83 this shows up the fallacy in Mon- 
tesquieu’s argument that liberty is ‘le 
droit de faire tout ce que les lois per- 
mettent (Esprit des lois, x1.iii). In 
fact the measure of liberty is to be 
found in what one can do—or refrain 
from doing—without permission. Of 
course Montesquieu was quite right to 


point out that liberty cannot be en- 
joyed in one direction without being 
curtailed in another, but he should not 
have given the curtailment itself the 
name of liberty, even of ‘political 
liberty’. 
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good: ‘Quand les gouverneurs d’un état ne donnent aucun sujet 
réel à la censure de leur conduite, ils n’ont rien ‘a redouter de la 
calomnie & du mensonge’ (‘Libelle’). (Hamlet knew better! — 
‘thou shalt not escape calumny’). Neither were they clear about the 
nature of sovereignty; Holbach uses the word souverainincorrectly 
to mean an executive magistrate: ‘Dans les monarchies tempérées 
le souverain n’est dépositaire que de la puissance exécutrice’ 
and commits the terminological contradiction of supposing a 
‘sovereign’ subject to the laws. Whence does the force of such 
‘laws’ derive? It cannot be from the ‘sovereign’ if this latter is 
bound to obey them, nor from ‘the people’ if the ‘people’ is a 
contracting party,—which of course in Rousseau’s Contrat social 
it is not, but on the contrary the source whence contractual rights 
derive. This is why Rousseau’s Contrat is not a contract at all but 
a surrender; and it is into his chasm of absolute surrender to the 
collectivity that these inexact expositions of the political relation 
are liable to fall as soon as one confuses the issue by supposing the 
possibility of divided sovereignty, rather than the desirability of 
a state in which sovereignty shall be modified in its exercise by 
remoteness—in which the sovereign, because it is a sovereign, has 
the last word but the disposition of political elements is such that 
the other words have a chance to be spoken®. In other respects, it 
is true, the Encyclopédie political articles are sounder on the matter 
of the fundamental rights of the citizen, because their arguments, 
like those of the social-contract theorists when these latter are of 
any validity at all, are logical rather than historical, z. e. founded 
on reasons rather than existences, and respectful of individuality as 
having a basis logically and morally independent of collectivity. 
But as the century proceeded towards its revolutionary end, 
the motive of ‘losing the individual in the general will’, of ‘subor- 
8 the marquis d’Argenson in his understanding that there is no such 
Considérations sur le gouvernement thing as divided sovereignty: ‘In a 
ancien et présent de la France, a sober true monarchy, royal authority is 
statement of the thèse royale as against “balanced, but not shared” (Gay, 
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dinating the ethical to the functional’ as Salvador de Madariaga 
has called it, comes more and more to the fore, and with it the 
mental habit of deriving rights from existences and political 
obligation from the demands of a will rather than the following 
of right reason; and the change can be followed in the political 
thought of Rousseau. We have been assured that the Contrat 
social had little influence until it was taken up by the Jacobins*; 
still, the same ideas can be found in a work contemporary with it, 
the Lettres écrites de la montagne, e. g. in sucha passage as this 
where Montesquieu’s argument in the Dialogue de Sylla et 
d’Eucrate (viii) is made as it were to stand on its head: ‘La 
liberté consiste moins à faire sa volonté qu’à n’étre pas soumis à 
celle d’autrui; elle consiste encore à ne pas soumettre la volonté 
d’autrui à la nôtre. Quiconque est maître ne peut être libre; et 
régner, c'est obéir.... (Un petit parvenu se donne cent maîtres 
pour acquérir dix valets. Il n’y a qwa voir la fierté des nobles 
dans les monarchies. . . .)’ and where Rousseau seems to forget that 
the essence of an aristocrat, as distinct from the nobles apprivoisés 
of the court of Louis x1v, is that he reserves as against the king 
the option to resume his rights as a peer. Or consider the follow- 
ing, in which Rousseau, advancing the threadbare commonplace 
of ‘government by laws, not by men’, invokes a Loi naturelle 
which in his context can be only the force of existence and not 
the cogency of right reason: ‘Il n’y a point de liberté sans lois, ni 
où quelqu’un est au-dessus des lois: dans l’état même de nature, 
l’homme n’est libre qu’à la faveur de la loi naturelle, qui commande 
à tous. Un peuple libre . . . obéit aux lois, mais il n’obéit qu’aux 
lois, et c’est par la force des lois qu’il n’obéit pas aux hommes.” 
Here he seems unaware that those who can make and change the 
laws are necessarily above the laws—the will of the legislator, 
whether a personal or a popular one, must be of superior force to 
the laws he enacts—and that on the other hand a will cannot be the 
basis of justice, so that the effective force of laws is something 
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quite other than the degree to which they embody justice: a 
government which could not enforce unjust laws would not be 
able to enforce just ones. The problem confronting the constitu- 
tion-maker is precisely to ensure that the disposition of wills and 
forces in a state, themselves not ordered towards justice as such, 
is so assigned that their operation shall conduce—quite apart from 
any intention of their own—to the prevalence of justice. 

This, or something like it, was the position of Montesquieu, the 
central question in whose political thought was, as defined by 
Victor Klemperer, ‘how far it is within the power of the legislator 
to subject the law of nature to the law of human reason’; and że, 
I think, would have been ready to agree that the only guarantee 
against oppression by a sovereign, whether personal or popular, 
lies in circumstances like those of the miller of Sans-Souci, who 
was a free man to the exact extent to which he could appeal from 
an immediate to a remote authority: circumstances obliging the 
sovereignty to exercise itself indirectly, a thing hardly possible 
in either a barbaric tribal monarchy or a Jacobin ‘direct democ- 
racy’. Rousseau on the other hand, in whose system one’s 
sovereign is one’s next neighbours, has so confused the ‘natural’ 
effectiveness of social forces with the moral cogency of just laws 
that he seems really to suppose that a popular government would 
allow more scope than any other to individual criticism of the 
administration, or rather perhaps (here in the Lettres as in the 
better-known work) to allow of no validity to individual criti- 
cism except in so far as the popular voice approves it: ‘Dans un 
Etat tel que le vôtre (he says to the Genevans), où la souveraineté 
est entre les mains du peuple, le législateur existe toujours quoi- 
qu’il ne se montre pas toujours . . .; ses membres sont épars, mais 
ils ne sont pas morts; ils ne peuvent parler des lois, mais ils peuvent 
toujours veiller sur administration des lois.’ This suggests rather 
the function of an ombudsman, essential to whose position is that 
he should be independent of popular as well as of governmental 
and magisterial will, than of those who can make themselves heard 
only by way of a voice claiming that zhey are merely its component 
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parts. With the ‘solitaire’ side of his nature, as we have seen, 
Rousseau declared that liberty consisted both in not obeying 
and in not commanding; but with the demagogic side he 
based his political theory on the principle of liberty to interfere, 
and on the factor of will rather than reason as the ground of 
political desiderata—and this is his trahison. His theory implies a 
derivation of law from obedience to a will—a ‘general will’— 
and of justice from experience; also, a derivation of virtue from the 
equally non-rational source of biological process. For there is a 
parallel between his betrayal of values in the domain of politics 
and that to which Diderot sometimes inclined in moral studies 
other than politics, as our colleagues Yvon Belaval and Jacques 
Proust have remarked between them: ‘A Pinverse de J.-J. 
Rousseau... Diderot a abordé les problémes de la morale a partir 
des sciences de la nature, de la biologie, de la physiologie, de la 
psychophysiologie. . . .’*7 Montesquieu, declaring in the first 
sentence of his great work that ‘les lois, dans la signification la plus 
étendue, sont les rapports nécessaires qui dérivent de la nature des 
choses’ had behind him, as Cassirer (p.243) pointed out, the 
implicit principle that ‘sucha “nature of things” exists in the realm 
of the possible as well as in that of the real, in the realm of the 
purely conceptual as well as in that of the factually existent’ 
and that therefore his ‘necessary relations’ are to be found as much, 
or even more, in the domain of reason than in that of occurrences. 
But Diderot sometimes inclines to trace the origin of laws so inte- 
grally to the interplay of natural occurrences as to approach the po- 
sition that there is no criterion of goodnessinactionsand intentions 
other than that of their social effectiveness and their correspond- 
ence with the trend of physical process; which is the idolatry of 
nature with a vengeance. And of course in the political field the 
worst effects of this idolatry are to be found in the worship of the 
popular will because it is of the order of a ‘force of nature’. Again 
the head and front of the offending is in Rousseau; his serene 
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satisfaction at surrendering individual rights to a general will 
proceeds mainly out of his idea that dependence on impersonal 
forces, such as those of external nature, is less of an invasion of 
liberty than dependence on other individuals—an idea contradict- 
ing all that we can call humanism—and out of a certain readiness 
to exploit the character of the general will as an impersonal force 
of this kind. Durkheim unintentionally demonstrated the 
betrayal by drawing a parallel from Rousseau’s physical ‘nature’ 
to his human collectivity, from his external natural forces to his 
‘force générale, impersonnelle, qui règle l’homme & le moralise 
sans diminuer sa liberté, la nature de la borne qui le limitait étant 
seulement changée, et de physique devenue morale’**—a conten- 
tion which could be accepted only by those who believe that a 
force deriving from the subconscious (the ‘collective subcon- 
scious’) can properly be called moral, and who have no more use 
for individuality than for reason. 

It is not surprising to find Rousseau scorning what for some of 
us is one of the chief attractions of the age of Enlightenment, its 
cosmopolitanism—‘a movement of liberation from the herd- 
instinct,’ said Clive Bell, ‘the unfailing accompaniment of an 
advance in civility —since the cosmopolitan is comparatively 
inaccessible to the demagogue. He fulminates in the Considérations 
sur le gouvernement de Pologne: ‘Il n’y a plus aujourd’hui de 
Français, d’Allemands, d’Espagnols, d’Anglais même, quoi qu’on 
en dise; il n’y a que des Européens. Que leur importe à quel 
maître ils obéissent, de quel Etat ils suivent les lois; pourvu 
qu’ils trouvent de l’argent à voler et des femmes à corrompre, 
ils sont partout dans leur pays.’ The fact that the ideal of ‘the 
European’ evoked from Rousseau not an eulogy but a slander, 
and the fact that his idea of ‘liberty’ was that of a state where all 
interfere with all (whereas the cosmopolitan is, almost by defini- 
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tion, independent of public opinion), are closely related to each 
other. In his succession the social-contract idea, once morally 
fruitful for the very reason that it had an individualistic applica- 
tion, came to be used in the worst sort of democratic interest— 
though one may freely admit with Vaughan that the Jacobins 
carried his teaching to lengths which he would never have ap- 
proved; the speeches of the Revolutionists were mostly veiled 
apologies for demagogy, as in Saint-Just’s attack on the Giron- 
dist faction in terms which might very well have described his 
own: ‘marchant avec le peuple & la liberté pour les diriger vers 
ses fins’; and poor old Delisle de Sales, who escaped the guillo- 
tine only by the events of Thermidor, had to admit ruefully 
that he had been worse treated by popular government than by 
the ancien régime: ‘le gouvernement absolu ma enseveli tout 
vivant dans ses Bastilles, et le gouvernement libre m’a signalé 
pour l’échafaud’*. He ought not to have been surprised, for this 
was symbolic of the situation in general. Once you allow that 
law should be otherwise based than on the insight of reason, you 
deprive it of its appeal to the sense of justice; once you assert that 
the voice of the people is the voice of god, you lay yourselves 
open to all the ills attendant on other impersonations of the same 
voice. Rousseau confused, or at least encouraged a confusion of 
justice with popular clamour and human morality with the instinc- 
tive urges of the group-conscious sub-mind. His system stands 
or falls by the notion of a corporate self, a collective personality; 
and there are no grounds for believing in the existence of any 
such thing. The characteristic heralds of ‘collective personality’ 
are those with an interest of their own in claiming to embody it. 
The outcome of collectivism is demagogy, as it is more or less 
consciously intended to be by those who preach it; and this is 
what happened in the Revolutionary age. 
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7. The leading case: Diderot 


It is probably Diderot who, more than anyone else in the 
century, personifies the ‘cross-current’ aspect of the 18th-century 
movement of ideas—the aspect under which it was at one and the 
same time a culmination of the development towards true enligh- 
tenment and the beginning of a downward slide towards the 
betrayal of humanism. His political ideas are an example of this”, 
since, while not at all duped by the theocratical pretensions of 
traditional political authorities, he was regrettably prone to 
accept the alternative superstition of popular sovereignty—it is 
no improvement ona king ‘by the grace of god’ to pretend that he 
rules ‘by the grace of his subjects’ —and he may be regarded as 
sharing equally with Rousseau in the responsibility for propagat- 
ing the myth of a communal self and a ‘general will’. 

One of the departments of his writing most influential upon his 
contemporaries (upon some contemporaries at least: the Salons 
were written for the Correspondance littéraire, not for general 
publication, which in any case few of his works were) was his 
criticism of art; and here, as we have seen, he continued on the one 
hand the perspicacious suggestions of Batteux, who carefully 
distinguished between judgement and taste, understanding and 
sentiment, while refusing to dethrone the former in favour of the 
latter—‘Notre âme connaît, et ce qu’elle connaît produit en elle 
un sentiment’, thus implying very justly that beauty is what we 
must know in order to enjoy it: much as in the ethical domain 
(speculations on which, of course, in the 18th century tended 
always to go hand in hand with those on the aesthetic) the original 
impact of Hume was followed by a recovery of a better perspec- 
tive in some of his successors, e. g. Reid, who ‘is quite clear that 
what he means by the moral sense is not at all what Hume means. 


‘see my forthcoming article in 
Diderot studies. 
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Reid means a rational judgement that has feeling as its conse- 
quence’*—but, on the other, allowed himself to be persuaded 
that ‘les vérités de sentiment “sont plus inébranlables dans notre 
âme que les vérités de démonstration rigoureuse, quoiqu’il soit 
souvent impossible de satisfaire pleinement Pesprit sur les 
premiéres””’®, apparently unaware that this indicated a weakness 
rather than a virtue of humanity, and was always liable to pro- 
nounce, in matters concerning the arts, in favour of spontaneous 
reaction on the part of the spectator and spontaneous effusion on 
the part of the artist. 

The honourable exception to this is the Paradoxe sur le comédien, 
and even there one is not sure that Diderot was prepared to carry 
the central idea of the dialogue, as it concerned the actor, to its 
proper conclusion by applying it to the audience—whether or no 
he applied it to the dramatist, whose ‘genius’ he was sometimes 
perspicacious enough to contrast with his own characteristic 
‘sensibility’, (over-inclined though he usually was to confuse 
‘genius’ itself with the impulsive urges): ‘on ne peut opposer plus 
nettement l’homme de génie à l’homme sensible que Diderot ne l’a 
fait, à son détriment, dans les pages fameuses du Paradoxe, où il se 
peint, hors de lui-même, pleurant et riant à la fois, sous le froid 
regard du “génial” Sedaine’#. The Paradoxe was the work of his 
‘sadder and wiser’ years of maturity, but there is no correspon- 
dence between the evolving trend of his ideas in the aesthetic 
(or indeed in any other) field and the more general trend of the 
century, nor any indubitable consistency of direction in his own 
trend; the Paradoxeis in many respects a welcome corrective to the 
far less enlightened theory of drama found in the earlier Entretiens 
sur le ‘Fils naturel’, whereas it was the less satisfactory conclusions 
of this earlier work that found more general acceptance as the 
century proceeded, but nevertheless we cannot be certain of the 
correction’s being consistently maintained. Many of Diderot’s 


22 letter in A.-T. xviii.125-126, 98 Jean Thomas, L’Humanisme de 
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most valuable ideas were a reaction against those which he had at 
first accepted out of too great a reliance on the up-to-date thought 
of his time, and dr Hans Mølbjerg has shown that he was tentati- 
vely and as it were ‘repentantly’ moving towards an aesthetic 
which should contradict the contemporary drift to anti-intel- 
lectuality. But his acceptance—and occasional outbidding—of the 
Lockean-Condillacian sensationalism did not greatly help what 
might have been a major achievement in the aesthetic domain: 
his principle of beauty as perception of relations; for this percep- 
tion, as he finally conceived it, had nothing selective about it, and 
would have conflicted radically with his love of spontaneous 
sensibility had it really been a judgement of the value of relations. 
It enabled him to accept more or less the ‘mathematical’ basis of 
music as stated by Leibniz, but only as a physical fact; the proper 
implication of this fact, pointing to the nature of musical enjoy- 
ment as proceeding from a rational awareness of sensuous pheno- 
mena, counted for little with him when confronted with the 
sensuous harmonies of Rameau, to which, as we have seen, he like 
Rousseau opposed ‘melody’ in such a way as to leave no doubt 
that for him the appeal of melody lay in its being delivered with 
sentimental inflexion, rather than its function as a partner with 
harmony in the sensuous impact of music on the ear, which is the 
proper starting-point of the properly aesthetic emotion raised by 
music. 

The idea of beauty was ultimately identical for Diderot with 
the idea of order, but it was an order which the human mind had 
taken no part in establishing. His ‘perception of relations’ 
tended to confine itself to the mere experience of relations; it had no 
reference to the distinctively human deflection and re-interpreta- 
tion of the natural order towards our own ends, but only to a 
subordination of human perceptivities to the phenomenal process 
on which they are exercised. It was a perception of what was 
related existentially, not a judgement that some relations had a 
value and a significance above others with reference to something 
beyond physical process; it was a consciousness of relations exist- 
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ing in and for the order of evolutionary continuity, not an evalua- 
tion of them as having a greater or lesser significance for our own 
purpose. Which is a denial both of art and of humanism, since it 
reduces judgement (in aesthetics as in ethics) to an awareness of 
correspondence with the ‘rhythm’ of the world about us; in 
Diderot’s system one is conscious of ‘relations’ simply as sub- 
servient to biological function, and judgement for him, in so far as 
it existed at all, was no more than the compliant response of 
humanity to the impact of ‘cosmic’ forces: ‘l’isochronisme des 
vibrations sur les organes qu’elles flattent’, said m. Yvon Belaval*. 
He had dispensed entirely with the idea of an experiencing subject 
whose own existence was separate from that of its experiences— 
in the same way as the sensualist epistemology had tried to apply 
the ancient principle of nihil in intellectu nisi prius in sensu while 
remaining oblivious of the fact that there must be one exception to 
this nihil, namely the intellectus itself (p.20). And this puts him in 
the company of those who, since his time, have assumed that an 
existence could be the sufficient ground of a truth and have reduc- 
ed moral and aesthetic law to an illustration of physical necessity 
—an error shared neither by Jaucourt: ‘il s’agit de savoir si l’usage 
est bon ou mauvais, et non pas de connaître son origine’® nor 
even by Hume, whose ‘most noted contribution to moral theory 
is perhaps . . . his demonstration that one cannot validly deduce 
any conclusion about what ought to be from any knowledge of 
what is’, 

Diderot came more and more to argue as though the standard 
or principle of what is true, or good, or beautiful, were nothing 
but an induct from experience: as though an awareness of what is 
in the order of ‘nature’ were a sufficient foundation for considera- 
tions of what ought to be in the moral and legal order, or, in the 
aesthetic order, of what is admirable. It was of course his growing 
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conviction of an identity covering all forms of matter and of life 
which impelled him towards a denial of anything in humanity 
that should be transcendent to the physical order, whether in 
aesthetics or in ethics, and of anything in these two branches of 
study that should be otherwise oriented than towards ‘la conser- 
vation de l’individu et de l’espéce’ and ‘les rapports utiles à la vie’ 
(Belaval, p.277). The notion that life can be chemically latent in 
matter, in the same way that movement is mechanically, occupied 
him continually as it occupied many of his contemporaries; he 
stated it as early as 1746 with sufficient conviction to provoke 
from Voltaire the retort: ‘Remuez du sable pendant une éternité, 
il n’y aura jamais que du sable”, though thirteen years later 
(5 October 1759) he was reporting to Sophie Volland how he had 
been using in company an argument scarcely distinguishable from 
Voltaire’s: ‘Un corps en mouvement frappe un corps en repos, et 
celui-ci se meut; mais arrétez, accélérez un corps non vivant, 
ajoutez-y, retranchez-en, organisez-le, c’est-a-dire disposez-en 
les parties comme vous l’imaginerez: si elles sont mortes, elles ne 
vivront non plus dans une position que dans une autre’—than 
which there could hardly be a greater contrast with the Réve de 
d’ Alembert of ten years later again and its complete refusal to 
ascribe the rationale of individual minds elsewhere than to the 
process of physical evolution. It is understandable that when 
writing on behalf of Prades in 1752 he should have continued to 
argue for the substantiality of mind, alleging that not even Locke 
or Condillac reduced all knowledge to an induct from sensation or 
entirely excluded a separate category of opérations de l’ême : 
‘ne devait-il [z. e. Locke] pas voir qu’il y a une distance fort 
grande entre la source de nos connaissances et leur étendue?’**— 
the contention being presumably that to adduce sensation as 
essential and indispensable to knowledge is not to claim that 
nothing else is necessary to it; since this was at least in part a 


%7 marginal note to Diderot, Pensées 88 Apologie de l’abbé de Prades 
philosophiques xxi. (Amsterdam 1753), ii.10-11. 
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diplomatic move to protect his client and their common philo- 
sophical sources from official censure. But evidently it was the 
expression of his prudence rather than his conviction, for he 
tended more and more, as he developed, towards the position of 
Helvétius (and still more Holbach), that ideas and knowledge are 
not only derived from but completely conditioned by their object. 
The result is that Marxist critics can applaud him for having 
abandoned ‘le sensualisme de Condillac 4 base psychologique’ 
(which he had invoked in Prades’ case for the very reason that it 
was not uncompromisingly materialist) in favour ofa ‘sensualisme 
à base matérialiste’®*, which, like the Marxist doctrine of external 
reality as sufficient cause and explanation of anything, does not 
even need to suppose the pre-existence of unconscious instincts, 
let alone consciously conceived ideas, because within this frame- 
work of thought an instinct is simply ‘le résultat d’une infinité 
de petites expériences [these are D.’s own words; see p.43] 
passées en habitudes’ (Belaval, p.248) and no more a predetermi- 
nate factor than the conscious ideas themselves. 

Such a denial of any substantiality for mind would of course 
involve Diderot ina very different conception of genius from that 
traditionally attaching to the word as indicating an originaung 
power of mind, in contrast (cf. the Horatian distinction between 
ingenium and ars) to those faculties called ‘talent’, whose function 
was rather to follow up, as it were in an ‘executant’ capacity, 
the lead given by the originating power. As Diderot saw it there 
was no such power other than the universal impetus of nature— 
no place in his system for the properly humanistic idea of an 
originating force peculiar and specific to human purpose; so that 
it is not surprising that he should have found the signs of genius 
in ‘extases devant la nature’ and identified it with ‘cet esprit 
tantôt tranquille et tantôt violent qui soulève son âme, ou qui 
lapaise à son gré’™, which is really not far removed from a belief 


997, K. Luppol, Diderot (trans. 100 Entretiens sur ‘Le Fils naturel’, 
Feldman, Paris 1936), p.177. p.38. 
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in daemonic possession, even though the article ‘Génie’ in the 
Encyclopédie, which carries these notions to their extreme 
conclusion, is not his but Saint-Lambert’s. At its most outrageous 
this delusion led him to find an outstanding example of genius in 
basically animal qualities, in the sexual-organic urges of women 
—even in hysteria (Hamann)—and in those prolongations of 
hysteria which were the pious ecstasies of madame Guyon and 
her like; one may well attribute to him a share in the process by 
which the word génie suffered a degradation parallel to that of 
cœur, passion and nature, and which is all too observable in the 
gradual unfolding of his notions of beauty. Though not at all 
prone to suppose that there was ‘une belle nature subsistante’ 
(A.-T.xi.8) already at our disposal to copy, he was yet determined 
to find the ideal, which we refine out of the actual, nowhere but 
in the ‘natural’ functioning of the object; and on a principle simi- 
lar to that which he had evoked, on lines somewhat announcing 
Bergson, in order to assert that ‘les organes font naitre les besoins; 
en revanche les besoins produisent les organes’ he would 
equate the purpose of bodies in art with the tasks they perform in 
animal life, and beauty with fitness for physical function: ‘dans 
l'univers, les devoirs à remplir déterminent l’organisation. . . . Car 
qu’est-ce qu’un bel homme, si ce n’est celui dont les membres 
bien proportionnés conspirent de la façon la plus avantageuse à 
lPaccomplissement des fonctions animales?’ (A.-T. i.35). This is 
an idea which has fascinated more than one generation ofthinkers 
on aesthetics; according to Valéry, even Leonardo played with it: 
‘Benvenuto Cellini nous apprend que Léonard fut le premier a 
admirer les formes organiques adaptées a des rôles fonctionnels’? 
but when thus identifying beauty with grace one should remember 
that there is such a thing as grace in the performance of functions 
not foreseen by ‘nature’—else what becomes of the ballet? (A 
question which would have left Diderot unmoved; he was 


101 Rêve de d’Alembert, in A.-T. 10 Variété 111 (Paris 1936), p.172, 
ii.137. marginal note. 
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consistent enough to expect dancing to be a mere extension of 
pantomime, and said of the set forms of the dance, ‘ce n’est pas là 
savoir chanter, c’est savoir solfier’ (Entretiens, p.98) thus betray- 
ing the same misconception of ‘expressiveness’ in dancing which 
we have already observed with regard to music.) Grimm under- 
stood better that the demands of organic function are morally and 
aesthetically neutral: ‘la nécessité s’appelle tantôt beauté, tantôt 
laideur, tantôt vice et tantôt vertu’; and in the last resort, indeed, 
no definition of beauty is as satisfying as that inherited from anti- 
quity, by way of st Thomas’ ‘splendour of order’: that of ‘unity 
in diversity —the diversity which in art is the indispensable 
complement of unity and saves unity from declining into mere 
rudimentariness—because none other has taken such note of the 
purpose of ‘order’ and ‘unity’ (a specific order and a particular 
unity), as of all other pursuits worthy of human devotion, 
directed as all of them are towards definable and perfectible human 
ends rather than towards the mere purposeless continuity of the 
world at large. 

There were times when Diderot himself could see this, or 
something like it, as well as another: as, for example, when he was 
impatiently demolishing the fashionable fabrication—fashionable 
in other ages besides his own, and equally little practised by those 
who preach it in any of them—of an ideally simplified life, lived 
in conformity with the momentum of economic and biological 
necessity and without the refinements of civilisation. Even here he 
was not consistent, but was capable of writing with the most 
tiresome pretentiousness about patriarchal societies where the 
men slept on straw and the women were as agile as hares: “Allez, 
pour un nez honnéte, et qui a conservé son innocence naturelle, 
ce n’est point une chèvre, c’est une femme bien musquée, bien 
ambrée, qui pue”°*—still, at more than one moment he could see 
through the pretences of the primitivist; both as early as 1747: 


108 Correspondance littéraire, iv.265, 104 letter to Sophie Volland, 23 Au- 
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‘Le sage a-t-il besoin de traverser les mers et de tenir registre des 
noms barbares et des penchants effrénés des sauvages, pour 
instruire des peuples policés?’ (L’ Allée des Epines, i) and as late 
as the Russian period, when he had broken free from the eco- 
nomic idealism of the physiocrats; ought society, he asked, to be so 
constituted—as would appear from some of their remarks—as by 
its frugality to devote its energies to the task of mere economic 
proliferation? Diderot was revolted by the idea: ‘Si le plus grand 
bien est de tourner tout son superflu à la reproduction, j'avoue 
que je ne veux pas habiter une pareille société. For there was 
such a thing as a luxury which need not imply poverty as its 
concomitant; one of the tasks of a good administration, Diderot 
remarked almost jovially, was to encourage such luxury, ‘signe 
de la richesse et de l’aisance dans toutes les conditions. ... De là 
point de crimes, mais tous les vices qui font le bonheur dans ce 
monde-ci et la damnation dans lenfer.’ (p.412). And though 
his typical bias reappears a few pages earlier in the otherwise 
admirable description of the same qualities as ‘toutes les sortes 
de vices que la nature inspire, et que le fanatisme proscrit’ (p.404), 
yet at least the nature, here more happily invoked as by thinkers 
of an earlier generation, might in other hands have been the rea- 
sonable principle of the Enlightenment proper, which recognized 
that it is for man himself to determine and prescribe the end of his 
being. 

But with Diderot it was not likely to be so for long. He had 
gone part of the way in the Supplément au voyage de Bougain- 
ville towards a sane idea of those departments of our existence 
where the ‘moral’ notions of the fanatic were not only oppressive 
but irrelevant; but even so he tended to replace these notions 
unworthily, by a ‘justification de Pamour physique’ taken as a 
‘manifestation de l’énergie génératrice de la nature, c’est-à-dire 
d’une force qui dépasse ’homme’*. For to regard amorous 


105 Observations sur le Nakaz, in 106 Herbert Dieckmann, introduc- 
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pleasure as having no justification except in the purposes of the 
race is as much an insult to the human person as to regard him or 
her as the property of another individual—if anything more so, 
since the subordination postulated by Diderot is not even to an 
equal but to a force of inferior order: ‘dans l’état de nature, tel qu’il 
existe selon Diderot à Tahiti, l'homme et la femme sont plus que 
jamais transformés en “objets” et moyens, puisque les relations 
amoureuses sont entièrement assujetties à la continuité de la race 
et à l'intérêt public’ (Dieckmann, pp.xlii-xliii) which of course 
is the case with most ‘states of nature’; and a later age has at least 
not been deceived in this matter, in that it has taken precisely 
what it conceived to be the 18th-century ‘free living’, noz, by his 
own profession, to Diderot’s own taste, as the substance out of 
which nostalgically to construct ‘un autre Tahiti’. No revision of 
morals could amount to much unless it began by understanding 
that the indispensable shift of standpoint must be towards a 
recognition of the ‘ethically superior’ (over the ‘functionally 
inferior’, to use S. de Madariaga’s terms) in the place where it 
really is to be found—in the humanly chosen purpose unsubjected 
to any homage whether in the direction of theocratic or of 
biological forces—and towards an understanding of the fact that 
man, individual even more than social man, has nothing to hope 
for from any power other than his own. Diderot was, I conclude, 
a supreme example of the failure of the 18th century, though it had 
dispensed with the illusion of a providential universe, to appreciate 
the biological irrelevance of spiritual values; like so many others he 
had cast off the myth of the wickedness of man only to accept that 
of the goodness of god, or rather, in his context, of ‘nature’. 
He put into the mouth of his ‘Dorval the shameful sentiment: 
‘laissons la morale. On en raisonne mal, quand on croit avoir a se 
plaindre du Ciel’ (A.-T. iii.8)—the implication of which was a 
belief in the ultimate rightness of suffering as imposed by ‘nature’, 
as superstitious as the older belief in suffering as coming from 
god. He was distressingly ready, like Job with a difference, to 
trust in ‘nature’ though it slew him: ‘J’ai dit quelque part que 
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l’homme de bien ressemble aux parfums dont on n’obtenait une 
odeur délicieuse qu’en les broyant. ... Souffrons donc et pardon- 
nons à la nature qui est aveugle et qui a fait la partie pour le tout et 
non le tout pour une des parties. Tout est égal pour elle’ 
—where the admission that nature is ‘blind’ has not opened his 
eyes to the fact that the relation of man to the universe is precisely 
not, on any valid showing, that of a part to a whole. As an ‘experi- 
mental philosopher’ he has let it clearly be seen that his inclination 
towards atheism had not led him to an understanding of the 
incommensurability, the ‘absurdity’ of this relation in its essence 
—that the casting off of one idolatry had not saved him from the 
other: “Si la nature nous offre un nœud difficile à délier, laissons- 
le pour ce qu’il est: et n’employons pas à le couper la main d’un 
être qui devient ensuite pour nous un nouveau nœud plus indis- 
soluble que le premier.” Mais il ne suffit pas de substituer le mot 
nature au mot Dieu pour trancher le nœud. Diderot frôle le 
péril.. de la mystique naturaliste’”’. Hecame nearer indeed to this 
idolatry than any of his contemporaries except Rousseau, in spite 
of his complaint of the latter ‘qu’il s’est fait anti-philosophe’1%. 
Rousseau had in fact done just that, but because of his ‘naturisme’ 
and not, as Seillière affirmed, apart from it: ‘De la philosophie de 
son siècle, il n’a répudié que l’athéisme ou l’antichristianisme 
aveugle: il en a gardé, il a même conduit à une pleine victoire, le 
naturisme mystique’ (Seilliére, p.188). For it is precisely this 
‘naturisme mystique’ or ‘mystique naturaliste’ which was not of 
the essence of the Enlightenment but its corruption and betrayal; 
and it was by accepting it that Rousseau became ‘anti-philo- 
sophe’ and that Diderot was less philosophic than he could be 


without it. 
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8. The willing victim: Rousseau 


An affirmation of human thought seldom goes for long without 
bringing an anti-philosophic wave in its wake; and the reason is 
not far to seek. The counter-demand—the anti-philosophic 
protest—calling upon us to surrender our human judgement is 
made always by those whose ulterior motive is to impose their 
judgement, or rather, more often than not, their irrational convic- 
tions, in its place; and this, it has long seemed to me, was the 
ground for much of the preaching of Rousseau. I say ‘preaching’ 
advisedly, for there wasa notable sacerdotal element in Rousseau’s 
appeal to his public, as was often recognized in his own time, for 
example by Naigeon, who saw clearly how at the back of his 
announcements on ethics and politics, and even of his much- 
advertised love of humanity, there was a desire for power: ‘Les 
étrangers ont dit que M. Rousseau avait fait secte parmi nous; 
ils auraient pu ajouter que cette secte si aveuglément dévouée et 
soumise a son chef, est plutôt religieuse que philosophique. 
En effet, il n’y a guère que des opinions religieuses mal entendues, 
et portées à l’excès, qui puissent inspirer cet esprit d’intolérance 
dont tous les partisans du citoyen de Genève sont plus ou moins 
animés. Quiconque ose avoir, sur ses écrits et sur sa personne, 
un sentiment contraire au leur, s’expose infailliblement à une 
espèce de persécution qui a tous les effets de la haine théolo- 
gique”. This is admittedly a criticism, initially, of Rousseauists 
rather than of Rousseau; but then, only a ‘religious’ enthusiast 
would inspire that kind of ‘sect’ and it can hardly be denied that in 
his attack on the philosophes, whose motives he misrepresented 
even more than they caricatured his, there was an element of 
odium theologicum, and that this counts for more than is sometimes 
admitted in his disparagement of rational judgement. 


109 note to Diderot’s Claude et Néron, 
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One way of disparaging rational judgement is to vaunt the 
reliability of immediate impressions, whether of the senses or of 
the impulsive moral reactions"; and it is not surprising that this 
was one of Rousseau’s most frequent ways of approach to philo- 
sophical questions. He would proceed from a premiss quite 
unexceptionable in itself—‘qu’il n’est jamais faux que je sente ce 
que je sens” not far removed from Descartes, or from Male- 
branche: ‘Quand on sent de la chaleur, on ne se trompe point 
de croire que l’on en sent;... mais on se trompe quand on juge que 
la chaleur que l’on sent est hors de l’âme qui la sent’?—a passage 
whose second part shows up in advance the error that Rousseau 
was liable to make in continuation of the first, for it is a false 
deduction to suppose that because the experience of the senses 
is genuine it cannot be deceptive. After all, the pink rats seen by a 
dipsomaniac are a genuine experience in the sense that his eyes 
are genuinely affected; but the genuineness of the experience goes 
no way at all to prove that there are any pink rats, and it is only 
by rational inquiry that one can establish a scale of reliability as 
between the man who sees pink rats and the one who does not. 
Rousseau had made a valuable distinction between the purely 
apprehensive and the properly critical faculties: ‘Apercevoir, 
c’est sentir; comparer, c’est juger’™*, but it is illegitimate to 
infer that sentir comes nearer than juger to the objective nature 
of objects, to what Kant was to call das Ding an sich. The fact 
that ‘apercevoir’ is a more direct reaction to objects than ‘com- 
parer’ does not eliminate, nor even render less improbable, the 
chance of its being deceived as to their real nature; so that nothing 
is really left of the ‘Vicaire’s’ conclusion: ‘que la vérité est dans les 
choses et non pas dans mon esprit qui les juge, et que moins je 


uas Vico had done: ‘Il senso Ul Profession de foi du vicaire 
comune è un giudizio senz’alcuna savoyard, in Emile, bk.iv (Garnier ed., 
riflessione, comunamente sentito ... Paris n.d., p.316). 
(Scienza nuova, 1.ii: degli Elementi, 112 Recherche de la vérité, 1.v. 
xii.) Rousseau, as we see (infra), was us Vicaire savoyard, p.315. 
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mets du mien dans les jugements que j’en porte, plus je suis stir 
d’approcher de la vérité: ainsi ma régle de me livrer au sentiment 
plus qu’à la raison est confirmée par la raison méme’™. 

The reactions of the senses to the impact of objects upon them 
are no more infallible a guide to truth than the reactions of 
unsophisticated men to the situations confronting them, because 
truth is the final term of an inquiry, not a revealed premiss from 
which one sets out into it, whether with reference to theological 
or to scientific truth. This is particularly the case with the inquiry 
into what constitutes ‘nature’, as also of the process by which a 
creature or a substance arrives at its nature—there is almost a 
parallel between the process of arrival and the inquiry through 
which we discover what the nature is. Rousseau in some respects 
understood this perfectly well, for, as we have already seen, the 
famous opening of his Contrat social—‘L’homme est né libre’ — 
makes sense only on the assumption that he took the liberty of men 
to be their ultimate fruition, the indispensable condition of their 
full living, not a characteristic of the conditions from which the 
human journey takes its outset, which of course it is not, for the 
primitive man is more enslaved to the collectivity than man at 
any other stage, unless it be the modern totalitarian communities 
which have riveted the old bonds over again. Rousseau knew well, 
one supposes, the difference between what man is born with and 
what he is born for ; but he never quite convinces us that he has 
not used the former of these to determine the latter™, or that he 
was not using the idea of what originally was in order to deter- 
mine the idea of what should be. He admits that man is a being 
disposed towards a higher order of satisfactions than those of 
many other beings, and yet blames men themselves for the evils 
they suffer in its pursuit; because he has not understood that the 
ethical reason, the ‘deprimitivising’ factor in our nature, though 


114 which was also the error of Vico: indi tali e non altre nascon le cose.’ 
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it may itself help to lay us open to various ‘natural shocks’ to 
which we should not be heirs had we remained on a primitive 
plane (this is the ground on which he thought he had refuted 
Voltaire’s Lisbon poem), cannot on that account be blamed for 
the antagonism of the forces that cause them. Our ethical intellect, 
precisely because it is ethical, has removed us from the ‘nature’ 
which ‘originally was’; but this is what has rendered possible our 
chief joys as well as laying us open to our ills, and Rousseau 
seems never quite to have realized how much of the idyllic bliss, 
which he attributed to the simple life, was itself a result of the 
effort of human society to overcome the ‘natural shocks’: 
‘Rousseau ... forgot, of course, that his artificial freedom was 
contingent on the civilization that he had momentarily left’™®. 
Only because of civilisation had he himself escaped the nastiness, 
brutishness and shortness of primitive life; but he was too closely 
identified with that event of capital importance in the later 18th 
century, the shift of emphasis in the word nature from the rea- 
sonable to the not specifically human, from ‘highest destiny’ 
to ‘origins’, to be able to appreciate this fact fully—however 
important his inkling of it in the matter of liberty—and though 
the great gift of civil society is precisely that it replaces the weight 
of the collectivity pressing on the individual by a relation in which 
his duty to others is regulated by the indirect medium of official 
institutions, Rousseau with his deep-seated urge to exercise 
personal pressures was one of the last people to whom such a 
consideration would be likely to appeal. One of the worst features 
of his worship of the popular will was, very exactly, the fact that 
this will represented for him an impulse unaffected by those 
refinements of motive which he regarded as having corrupted the 
pristine innocence of man, a ‘force of nature’ considered as the 
source of goodness because it was uncontaminated by reflexion, 
because, that is, it swept aside the critical spirit and left no room 
for anything but demagogy in the conduct of social affairs. 


us Wyndham Lewis, The Art of 
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A similar delusion appears in Rousseau’s curious conviction, 
shared with Diderot (who applied it, absurdly, to Nero), to the 
effect that the wicked man who seems to prosper is never really 
happy: ‘la vie’ says lord Edward ‘est un mal pour le méchant qui 
prospère, et un bien pour l’honnéte homme infortuné’"*—an 
idea which could not have come from observation, but was adop- 
ted apparently on the ground that to be happy one must live in 
accordance with ‘the order of nature’ (an order owing nothing to 
the specific intentions of humanity) and that ‘nature’ cannot be 
supposed to favour evil; in so far as it was not simply an example 
of wishful thinking on the part of one desperately seeking conso- 
lation for his own misfortunes. In general he ranged himself 
irrevocably on the side of the betrayal of humanism by his 
pervasive notion that the moral consciousness has, not so 
much a different orientation from that of physical process 
(which it has), but an origin apart from the particular purpose 
of human reason—which, while of course it was the logical 
conclusion of ‘the ethics of sentiment’, was also doubtless 
fortified in his case by memories of his Calvinist upbringing with 
its emphasis on the doctrine of ‘bondage of the will’: ‘La cons- 
cience . . . s’obstine à suivre l’ordre de la nature contre toutes les 
lois des hommes’. A kind of partial discipleship to Rousseau 
has made itself felt in the supposition of Kant that the intellectual 
and moral constructions of humanity are not so much, in the best 
sense, ‘superimposed’ on the groundwork of ‘natural’ life (which 
is true), but an almost regrettable complication or sophistication 
of it: ‘Weil in den gesitteten Verhältnissen so viele unnatiirliche 
Begierden sich hervorfinden, so entspringt auch gelegentlich die 
Veranlassung zur Tugend, und weil so viel Uppigkeit im Genusse 
und im Wissen sich hervorfindet, so entspringt die Wissenschaft. 
Im natiirlichen Zustande kann man gut sein ohne Tugend und ver- 
nünftig ohne Wissenschaft’"*—a view of virtue which would 


16 La Nouvelle Héloïse, 111.xxii. u8 Fragmente aus dem Nachlasse; 
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seem to suppose that the consciousness of a moral end to our 
activities were, or could be, present in us as a result of our involve- 
ment in mere physical process. 

Rousseau represents at its highest point the triumph of the 
ethics of sentiment—of that ethical system which arose mainly 
out of a desire, while abandoning the untenable ground of moral- 
ity by supernatural revelation, not to lose the strategic advantage 
accruing to the self-appointed interpreter of the moral consigne. 
It is the self-assigned moral legislator who will tell you to “obey 
your conscience rather than your reason’, because he can more 
plausibly impose on you his version of ‘what your conscience 
really says’—whereas the conclusions of reason are by definition 
unbidden. Unbidden because they derive froma consideration of 
the ends towards which our actions conduce, not of the power 
(whether personified or not) which commands or obliges us to 
act; it is considerations of this latter sort which determine moral 
precepts of the irrationally-intuitionistic kind—proclaimed, 
as such precepts always are, by those whose more or less secret 
intention is to announce themselves as heralds of moral conscious- 
ness and as spiritual directors for their fellows. Rousseau himself 
was well aware of the ineptitude of these preachings in their 
cruder form, such as the injunction to speak the truth at whatever 
cost, on which he commented very soundly: ‘c’est trancher la 
question sans la résoudre’"*—as soundly, indeed, as Voltaire: 
‘nous ne mettons guère de différence entre un homme qui calom- 
nierait un innocent, et un frère qui, pouvant conserver la vie à son 
frère par un mensonge, aimerait mieux l’abandonner en disant 
vrai’. Both were well aware that the desirability of truth-telling 
depends to some degree on the end to which truth is told. Yet 
Rousseau falsifies his own principle by the assumption that our 
moral purpose is determined for us independently of our intellec- 
tual apperception of it—by an appeal to ‘le dictamen de ma cons- 
cience plutôt que les lumières de ma raison” to which his own 
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comment on ‘cutting the knot rather than untying it’ exactly 
applies. The operative words are dictamen and lumières, and 
Rousseau has shown here that he values the idea of conscience 
as a command whose force is felt above that of a counsel whose 
truth is perceived, and the idea of virtuous conduct as coming of 
submission to a dictate above that which derives it from the 
comprehension of a desirable end. Here again the liberation from 
one idolatry, that of a supernatural foundation for morality, has 
been sabotaged by the force of another—that depending on the 
confusion of moral purpose with ‘natural’ (i. e. sub-human) 
urge. Duclos, even, left the door deplorably open to irrational- 
intuitionism by accepting the notion of a ‘sentiment intérieur’ — 
‘les plus éclairés pourraient encore, en morale, le préférer souvent 
à leurs lumières, et prendre leur goût ou leur répugnance pour la 
régle la plus stire de leur conduite’ (Considérations, pp.25-26) 
(a principle which will serve to justify persecution of anything 
one dislikes on no better ground, as Clive Bell said, than that on 
which one may dislike cheese)—and could go so far in this direc- 
tion as to discourage freethinking attacks on superstitious beliefs. 
The same moral timidity appears in another middle-of-the-road 
publication, the Journal encyclopédique (15 August 1766): 
‘Yambition, trés louable, quand elle n’est pas outrée, de répandre 
de nouvelles lumières sur des objets connus et des questions déci- 
dées, au lieu de les éclairer, obscurcit bien des objets, qu’il eût 
mieux valu peut-être omettre entièrement, que de les présenter 
sous un point de vue aussi défavorable.’ Duclos half-redeemed the 
timidity later: ‘Je n’ai pas besoin d’examiner si cette conscience 
est ou n’est pas un sentiment inné; il me suffirait qu’elle fût une 
lumière acquise’ (p.49) but even this he spoiled, when discussing 
duty to one’s neighbour: ‘Il y a un autre principe d'intelligence 
sur ce sujet, supérieur à l’esprit même; c’est la sensibilité d’âme, 
qui donne une sorte de sagacité sur des choses honnêtes, et va 
plus loin que la pénétration de Pesprit seul’ (p.50) and seems on 
occasion even to approve of what C. S. Lewis called, with equal 
approval, ‘stock response’: ‘II est toujours à craindre que les vérités 
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les plus évidentes ne contractent, par la discussion, un air de 
probléme qu’elles ne doivent jamais avoir’ (p.53). 

With such notions in the air it is not surprising that the hopes 
for a reasonable morality were somewhat hazardous. The older 
superstition of virtue as submission to a will had been replaced all 
too often, not by an enlightened notion of the thing, but by that 
of submission to an ‘inner voice’ which differed from the older 
‘will’ only by being nominally impersonal, though none the more 
reasonable for that, and usually impersonal only in name, since it 
resolved itself into the voice of one’s ‘pastors and masters’, and 
was intended to do so. In the reflexions of Rousseau’s Julie on her 
marriage, the old and the new superstitions coalesce: ‘La voix 
secrète qui ne cessait de murmurer au fond de mon cœur s’élève 
et tonne avec plus de force au moment où j’étais prête à périr.... 
Providence éternelle, . . . tu me rappelles au bien que tu m’as fait 
aimer!!! Rousseau was in fact doing little more than state over 
again the theocratical doctrine of virtue as obedience to a will— 
that idea so alien to the humanism of classical antiquity: ‘Jamais 
les anciens n’ont conçu l’idéal moral sous la forme d’une loi ou 
d’un commandement. . . Ils ne mêlaient pas l’idée de devoir à la 
recherche du “souverain bien””#*—with the single difference 
that the will was now as likely to be sub-human as supernatural; 
but of course the demagogue is equally able to impersonate either, 
and the one would appeal as well as the other the man who saw 
himself as the spiritual director implied by his own writings and 
physically present in some of them—as Emile’s tutor for example. 
Nowhere is the betrayal of the Enlightenment more evident than 
in the characteristic claim of the Nouvelle Héloïse to have replaced 
the morale des honnétes gens by an ethic of sentiment, and its 
pretence that a higher moral end is served by mere self-abnegation 
than by a reasonable concern for human happiness. Something 
like the same pretence is to be found in the previous century with 
the Princesse de Cléves, overshadowed as this novel was by the 
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superstition of virtue considered as violence done to oneself; 
between the two, and to some extent in the succession of the 
Libertins, a more rational stand was sometimes made, so that 
‘seules des considérations sociales, le droit des autres au bonheur 
furent appelés à limiter le droit au bonheur individuel”? and 
enlightenment found its way into the novel—never completely, 
but there are passages in Prévost which question the conventional 
standards of lovers’ morality and show some awareness of the 
great principle that virtuous conduct consists not in submission to 
a will but in what st Thomas called the free exercise of the magna- 
nimous man’s potentialities, so that there need be no opposition 
between vertu and bonheur. But the Nouvelle Héloise represents 
the triumph of the new idolatry which was to nullify the deliv- 
erance from the old by its gratuitous postulate of a ‘higher’ ideal 
than happiness—a postulate whose only possible motive, in the 
later as in the earlier instance, was the desire of those who make it 
to deflect our aims from our own happiness towards their satisfac- 
tion. If there is anything more irritating than the superfluous 
initial justification of Julie’s and Saint-Preux’s passion on the 
ground that it represents ‘the voice of nature’, it is precisely the 
solution that Rousseau later offers to their problem—that they 
will be achieving the virtuous object by doing violence to them- 
selves and that the awareness of having done this violence will 
itself be the ground of their ‘clear conscience’. The attitude of 
Julie in remaining faithful to Wolmar and of Saint-Preux in 
resigning himself to loving her from a distance, though nobody is 
the happier for the renunciation, is one of obscurantist reproach 
to the philosophes for their having refused to follow ‘conscience’ 
rather than reason; and Rousseau in the character of Saint-Preux, 
professing his adherence to the morality of submission, is justify- 
ing his constant pose, in his own person, of a spiritual director 
imposing the same advice on others. And Diderot, that represen- 
tative meeting-ground of philosophie and of its betrayal, could 
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invoke the same moral commonplace against Frederic 11: ‘S'il 
prend la fatigue et la peine avec laquelle nous obtenons les choses, 
pour preuve qu’elles ne sont pas faites pour nous, [alors] la vertu 
n’est pas faite pour nous, . . . car... la vertu est presque toujours un 
sacrifice pénible de soi’*. One would like to think that Diderot 
was repeating a cliché in order to support his argument for a case 
having really very little to do with it, but it is probably too much 
to hope. 

But however it may be with Diderot, it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that Rousseau had derated the idea of conscience as 
others did with nature and the rest. One may well suppose that the 
supreme intelligence (or what Maritain called ‘the angelic mind’) 
would be intuitive and not discursive—directly intuitive in a way 
not open to us, to whom intuition in any genuine sense comes 
only by emergence from a discursive process; but Rousseau 
seems to take insights of this kind as justifying the outrageous 
conclusion that the best guide for us here below is the immediate 
and merely ‘reagent’ kind of ‘intuition’ ignorantly attributed to 
women by cheap novelists: ‘le meilleur de tous les casuistes est la 
conscience; et ce n’est que quand on marchande avec elle qu’on a 
recours aux subtilités du raisonnement” and even recommends 
the following of this inferior type of ‘conscience’, this bludgeon 
fatuously entrusted with the work of a razor, by comparing it to 
that quite non-moral factor, instinct—much as Diderot had run 
the two together into a category of successive adaptations to 
evolving situations and thus effectively obscured any moral 
quality that there could be in the conscious mind. ‘Les actes de la 
conscience’ says the Vicatre savoyard ‘ne sont pas des jugements, 
mais des sentiments’”*; and he believes that he has proved this by 
pointing out that ‘nous sentons nécessairement avant de connaître’ 
and even alleges (as Duclos had done), that theinclination towards 
good and the shunning of evil are immediate reactions like the 
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impulse to satisfy an appetite or to avoid a physical danger. But 
the temporal anteriority of feelings to ideas, the fact that they 
belong to an earlier stage of our evolution, is no argument for their 
priority in the order of value; and in fact, in a later part of the 
same book of Emile, Rousseau effectively demolishes his own 
structure. The advice to follow impulse in moral matters, 
because impulse is ‘earlier’ than reflexion and not dependent 
upon our own (allegedly corrupt) volition,—deriving as in any 
case it does from the demagogic desire to direct the impulses of 
others—is of no greater validity than the opinion, which he quite 
rightly detected in all the religious fanatics of history, ‘que notre 
secte est la bonne, parce que Dieu l’a dit’ (p.350), or than the claim 
to authority by supernatural sanction, by the pressing of which 
T Inspiré (again in the 4th book of Emile) cuts so sorry a figure 
against ‘le Raisonneur’, who indeed disposes of his claims by 
considerations applicable to many assertions of the Vicaire 
himself. The pretences of the moralist who reduces ethical princi- 
ples to impulse have no more to recommend them than those of 
the pietist who bases them on ‘preuves d’un ordre surnaturel’ 
and, as the “Raisonneur’ says, ‘donne son arrogance pour preuve 
de sa mission’; and thisis not the only place where Rousseau shows 
himself capable of excellent arguments which confute him out of 
his own mouth. It is a pity that he did not produce them more 
often, and that others did not encourage the capacity; for his 
friend Moultou, very much to the contrary, congratulated him on 
the ground that the characters in his Nouvelle Héloise were ‘les 
enfants de votre cœur, votre esprit ne les eût point fait tels’?’— 
which is a typical illustration of the spiritual decline whereby the 
‘ethics of sentiment’ were preferred to the morale des honnétes gens, 
and the passions, far from being the enemies of virtue (as in 
the Princesse de Clèves) were put forward, it is not enough to say 
as the potential vehicles or fuel of virtue (as in their reasonable 
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rehabilitation by the Enlightenment proper) but as positively 
its foundation: as though impulses based on the physical order 
could be any guide to moral excellence. 

All this helps us to understand why the Enlightenment never 
really went far beyond the stage of an unfulfilled prophecy. For 
throughout the 18th century—and of course not peculiarly to 
that century—there was a continuous current in public opinion 
which opposed the application of enlightened principles to moral 
as to other matters, from more or less avowable motives: chiefly 
less, since the main intention was to retain the potentiality of 
demagogic power provided by popular acceptance of super- 
naturalism, or, if this acceptance were no longer so ready, to 
replace it by a spirit of submissiveness to ‘natural’ forces, equally 
calculated to subject men to another kind of spiritual director. 
Such a director (for even F. C. Green admitted that his ambition 
was to be ‘reintegrated in public opinion as a moral legislator’ 
(Rousseau, p.330) was Rousseau, for whom susceptibility to 
emotional impulse provided the most favourable ground in which 
to implant a submissiveness to emotional persuasion, and who, 
towards that end, so highly esteemed Antony’s type of eloquence 
as against that of Brutus: ‘En cultivant l’art de convaincre, on 
perdit celui d’émouvoir”*#—exactly, on a secular plane, as Pascal 
had done before him. His urging of his readers to approach his 
books ‘avec leur ambiance affective’ proceeded, as Pascal’s had 
done, from a more or less conscious desire to influence his readers 
by preventing them from thinking; as when he announced a wish 
that the Lettre à d’ Alembert should be taken as ‘un ouvrage où le 
plus tendre délire perce a travers la force du raisonnement, et 
rend cette lecture ravissante.” It is worth noticing that Alem- 
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bert himself had his moments of infidelity to the cause, which for 
the most part he so worthily represented, of original revolt 
against supernaturalist idolatry, in the place of which he could 
sometimes put something dangerously similar to the idea of mo- 
rality proceeding from the promptings of ‘nature’: ‘la nature qui 
a voulu que les hommes vécussent unis, les a dispensés du soin 
de chercher par le raisonnement les régles suivant lesquelles 
ils doivent se conduire les uns par rapport aux autres; elle leur 
fait connaitre ces régles par une espéce d’inspiration, et les leur 
fait goûter par le plaisir intérieur qu’ils éprouvent à les suivre, 
comme elle les porte à perpétuer leur espèce par la volupté qu’elle 
y attache’. Though on the next page he gave evidence of a 
sounder approach to the question of aesthetic taste: one, he 
remarked, who was ‘éclairé par une métaphysique subtile et 
profonde’ in the ‘vérités du sentiment qui ont rapport aux matières 
de goût’, will, precisely, nor limit himself to ‘sentiment’, but 
‘quand il a mis, si on peut parler de la sorte, son plaisir d’ accord 
avec la raison, il plaint sans orgueil, et sans chercher à les con- 
vaincre, ceux qui ont reçu, soit de la nature, soit de l’habitude, 
une autre façon de sentir’ (iv.19; italics mine). 

But itis perhaps Delisle de Sales who best typifies the half-baked 
outlook of those who, while not actually committed against 
Enlightenment, yet more than half welcomed the moral premisses 
that were destined to betray it. He was indignant with Helvétius 
for having pointed out from an historical anecdote—well aware 
that ‘the promptings of nature’ are no basis for a universally valid 
morality—how neither Cesare Borgia nor Julius 11, with their 
widely differing interests, was entitled to support his case against 
the other by calling in the idea of natural justice, and that Borgia 
himself said as much to the Pope: ‘Si tu trouves ton bonheur à me 
faire périr, uses de la loi du plus fort; j’y consens; mais ne m’op- 
poses pas des principes que mon cœur m’empéche d’adopter; 
frappe, mais ne raisonne pas’. This story had plainly occupied 
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him greatly, for he had already quoted it a quarter of a century 
earlier, with this comment: ‘Il n’y a qu’un moyen de réfuter le 
bâtard d’Alexandre vi, c’est de nier le principe du livre De 
l Esprit’**—unable as he was to imagine that a conflict, for which 
rational argument found no settlement, could not be decided on 
what he fondly hoped was a higher ground, and that if ‘nature’ 
is to be otherwise identified than with reason, then evil is as 
much a part of it as good: ‘[la nature] ne dit point à un individu: 
Je t’ai créé pour te faire adorer des hommes, et à un autre: Je tai 
fait naître pour les égorger’"*. Of course the fundamental failing, 
in Delisle as in others, was the readiness to accept an origin for 
morality elsewhere than in rational persuasion, and thus, by 
idolizing ‘natural’ (i. e. sub-human) promptings, to undo the work 
of the philosophes in their exposure of the vanity of ‘supernatural’, 
and to let in at one door the superstitious prejudices which had 
been driven out at the other: ‘quand méme la religion qui fait 
notre bonheur ne serait que le fruit de l’imposture, le philosophe 
devrait encore la respecter; il devrait préférer les ténébres d’une 
erreur utile au genre humain, à l’affreuse lumière de la vérité” 
—which has not even the pragmatic excuse of those who wel- 
comed religion as a social cohesive and, like Voltaire, found it 
desirable as a means of keeping our servants subordinate and our 
wives faithful. It is no wonder that when a comparatively cultured 
man could write in the strain here quoted there should have been 
a large section of public opinion eager to censure enlightened 
writers, and that the 18th century, whose better representatives 
liked to think of it as le siècle des lumières, should have been in 
other respects the age of a real trahison des clercs. 
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9. Epilogue 


Nevertheless there was such a thing as le siècle des lumières, 
even though it remained in so many ways unfulfilled. It ¿s possible 
to trace through the late 17th and the 18th century, renewed from 
one man of good will to another, the honourable aim of following 
the light of reason and taking care that their light were not the 
darkness in which others sought to keep them. The quest symbol- 
ized by the frontispiece to Chr. Wolff’s Pensées raisonnables 
(1720), in which the rays of the sun, ‘loin d’éblouir l’homme 
comme le buisson ardent de Moise, lui seraient parfaitement 
supportables et même bénéfiques’*, does stand out in dignified 
contrast to its competitor in the ages of faith, the wilful acceptance 
of dazzlement (of which Moses’s burning bush is the emblem) 
and the spurious ‘light’ of revelation and iluminisme which has 
all too much in common with the stars we see when knocked on 
the head. There was the early realisation of how little the values 
of truth and beauty and the laws of the condition humaine mean to 
each other, brought home to La Rochefoucauld by his own 
disappointments, so that according to him, as J. Starobinski 
explains him, we are reduced by the ineffectiveness of our practi- 
cal effort ‘to an invincible despair from which the only semblance 
of an escape is through a “transmutation esthétique” . . . There is 
“un ordre esthétique où l’homme est inventeur de ses valeurs”, 
and this is the code of honnéteté which, being an “ethic of expres- 
sion” and no longer an ethic of action, floats as it were detached 
from the “humiliation métaphysique” which has been inflicted on 
man irrevocably’. There was the similar awareness even of 
Helvétius that, the eventualities of public and practical existence 
being so contaminated from unworthy sources, the philosopher 
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will be doing no more than betray himself by becoming too 
irrevocably engagé and must always keep open a refuge at the 
point de vue de Sirius: ‘c’est de la que, venant a considérer le 
spectacle des mœurs, des lois, des coutumes, des religions, et des 
passions différentes, un homme, devenu presque insensible a 
l'éloge comme à la satire des nations, peut briser tous les liens des 
préjugés, examiner d’un ceil tranquille la contrariété des opinions 
des hommes”#. And there was the encouraging fact that the 
heralds of the ‘ethics of sentiment’ did not always allow their un- 
dignified theory to run away with them: Hutcheson’s conclusion 
with regard to our approval of benevolent actions ‘departs from 
the original moral sense theory, for it makes ethical judgement 
depend on the thought of consequences and not on an immediate 
reaction”, while Hume, having applied the aesthetic criterion of 
taste to ethics and then found that it was impossible, in the one as 
in the other case, to avoid bringing in considerations of what was 
good taste, escaped the necessity of identifying the criterion of 
taste as a rational one only by deriving it from the imagination, 
which was ‘a serious departure from the original theory of moral 
sense or moral feeling, since Hume brings in the imagination to 
perform the generalizing function that the rationalists ascribe to 
reason”. I have taken my illustrations almost at random, but 
they are all examples of the human mind refusing to allow its 
purposes to be dictated to it by forces of an inferior order to its 
own, even when these are speciously presented as superior by 
preachers whose notions of what we should make of our condition 
are inseparable from the sanctions of an irrational mystique. 

But, like Newton’s light in the famous epigram, it did not last. 
The ‘shift’ or ‘drift’ of meaning in the central ideas of Enlighten- 
ment, which Cassirer pointed out in the word nature and which 
I have tried to analyse with reference to various other words of 
allied import, becomes more and more observable as we watch 
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the century taking its course, and I offer one more example of this 
in the counsel of the philosopher in Johnson’s Rasselas: ‘To live 
according to nature, is to act always with due regard to the 
fitness arising from the relations and qualities of causes and effects; 
to concur with the great and unchangeable scheme of universal 
felicity; to co-operate with the general disposition and tendency of 
the present system of things.’ The first section of this corresponds 
very well to the ‘nature’ which is consonant with a reasonable 
outlook; the second and third represent the failure to give up the 
myth of the goodness of god as reflected in world-order, which 
contributed so much to betray the Enlightenment. If one is to 
derive the idea of god from an observation of whatever power 
lies behind ‘the general disposition of the scheme of things’, 
then such a god is similar to ‘his highness’ invoked by the dervish 
in Candide, who cares not at all for the condition of the rats in his 
ships; and what sort of recommendation is that for a power with 
which we are expected to ‘concur’ and “co-operate’? 

The betrayal of the Enlightenment consisted essentially in the 
revival, under a new guise, of the deluded notion that man has a 
destiny other than that which he propounds reasonably for 
himself; that his most characteristic pursuits are best carried out 
in accordance with the undifferentiated rhythm of the world 
about him; that, in fine, the human destiny is implicit in the terms 
of the condition humaine. As the century proceeded there were 
occasional attempts to stop the rot; and again I draw my exam- 
ples more or less from ‘where I find them’, in a naturalist, a poet, 
two historians and two writers of fiction. 

One observes as early as Buffon a reaction against the idea of 
the natural world as an entirely beneficent system with which man 
needs only to integrate himself, and against the typical failure of 
so many of his contemporaries to free themselves from the myth 
of the goodness of god renamed as ‘the universal motherhood of 
nature’, though they had seen through that of the original sin of 
man: ‘Buffon at times saw the natural world as possessing an 
almost malignant quality; for him nature is the enemy of man, a 
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force to be subjugated and transformed and which forever 
threatens to reassert its primordial power’ "?. 

The poetry of Chénier is neither merely personal nor dressed 
up to disguise the personalities in laurels and bardic robes, but 
transcends the category of mere reaction to stimulus and displays 
‘the redeeming quality of intelligence’ not only in his cosmo- 
logical essays of the Hermès type, but also in those pieces which 
concern themselves with personal relations: Francis Scarfe has 
remarked how in his elegiac poems ‘despair is tempered by wit’, 
and that although ‘we find it harder to tolerate his period expres- 
sion of jealousy, which is such a dull vice’, yet ‘we are grateful to 
Chénier for having made fun of it at the same time’ for or 
having resolved the complaint of an élégie into the image of a 


peace beyond Lethe where (Elégie 15) 


Les amants, 
Ignorant le parjure, ignorent les serments 


(whereas a generation later Stendhal and Musset, each in his way, 
would declare for the perpetuation of jealousy rather than the 
eclipse of love and would allege as a reproach to don Juan: ‘Votre 
maniére d’avoir les femmes tue toutes les autres jouissances de la 
vie; celle de Werther les centuple’—Stendhal’s own surrender of 
dignity in love being abject to a greater degree than the don’s 
treatment of his victims was humiliating: ‘Une maitresse désirée 
trois ans est réellement maitresse dans toute la force du terme; 
on ne l’aborde qu’en tremblant, et, dirais-je aux don Juan, 
Phomme qui tremble ne s’ennuie pas’ [De lamour, lix]) or 
rounded off the story of a faithless mistress who blew out the lamp 
by an almost Baroque conceit (Ælégie 37): 


Souffle sur ton amour, ami, si tu me croi, 
Ainsi que pour m’éteindre elle a soufflé sur moi. 
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The historical writing of Gibbon is notable above all for its 
courageous readiness to treat as a factor in decline the religious 
urge which has, more often, been celebrated as a reflexion of 
providential designs for the progress of humanity, and praised all 
the more for being invested with a pretentious air of inevitability. 
A different kind of writer on history, Barthélemy, found himself 
obliged—albeit half unwillingly—to hail the example of Athens 
in classical antiquity, though writing at a time when the Plutar- 
chian model of Sparta was held up with increasingly nauseating 
insistence to the generation which was finally to adopt it in the 
Revolution; echoing here an equally clear-sighted judgment of 
Turgot in his famous Sorbonne address of December 1750, in 
which he understood so well that there was no inevitable causal 
relation between the admirable qualities of a society and its 
chances of practical survival: ‘Athénes dut aux mémes vices de son 
gouvernement qui la firent succomber sous Lacédémone, cette 
éloquence, ce goût, cette magnificence, cet éclat dans tous les arts 
qui Pont rendue le modèle des nations’™. 

The satirical tradition in literature, that supreme manifestation 
of man holding his head high in the face of the world, had not yet 
reached the condition of eclipse which was to be its fate in the 
next century; and here we may observe a curious side-issue in the 
fact that even Rousseau, before establishing himself as the perso- 
nification of sentimental effusion in fictional work, had begun 
with a satirical tale, La Reine fantasque—concerning whom 
‘Rousseau thus reports her feelings of approaching motherhood: 
“Elle ne connaissoit point . . . de ravissement pareil à celui d’avoir 
un enfant à qui elle pût donner le fouet tout à son aise dans ses 
moments de mauvaise humeur.”. . . Such “burlesquing” of 
parental feelings belies everything Rousseau professed six years 
later in Emile.” 


141 Œuvres, ed. Schelle (Paris 1913), fairy tale in the eighteenth century’, 
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And from a very different direction, in the same year as the 
Nouvelle Héloïse, came Boufflers’s Aline, reine de Golconde, the 
story which served as an opera book for one of Anatole France’s 
most endearing characters, and which (leaving aside the coinci- 
dental reappearances and the like, as improbable as any in Candide) 
states so nostalgically the regret for the fleetingness of exquisite 
experiences. ‘Aline can be considered the synthesis of 18th- 
century sensualism and “philosophy”. Nevertheless this story 
seems somewhat out of tune when compared to the prevailing 
moral tone of the latter half of the century’ (Barchilon, p.131)— 
or, for that matter, to the tedious pursuit of the course of personal 
relations in Laclos, whom even his scalpel-wielder’s craft does 
not entirely save; for the very reason that the alienation of Aline 
from the trend of its time comes of its better representing a truly 
humanistic lineage. In the theatre there are examples of ironic 
detachment worth noting in an age largely given over to the 
genre sérieux and the comédie larmoyante; whereas Gresset in 1745 
had written a play Sidney about a suicidal melancholiac which 
reads like ‘une des premiéres adaptations frangaises de Werther’, 
Marsollier in 1782 ‘traite le même sujet dans une note tout à fait 
comique dans Le Vaporeux’'*. Sheridan in the 1770s held up the 
sentimental comedy to ridicule, an example which was to be 
followed still more forcibly by the Ænti-Jacobin group with its 
hilarious parody of Sturm und Drang drama—though in the 
upshot the fashion was to declare in favour of dramatic perso- 
nages who behaved like Faulkland and Julia or Casimere and 
Matilda. 

But of course all this was to be a losing battle, and the story of 
how it was lost in the theatre may be read in the dramatic career 
of Beaumarchais. He at first provided something of a parallel to 
Sheridan in that he struck out a different path from the drame of 
Diderot or Mercier and returned to a comedy almost as ‘pure’ as 
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Moliére’s, in which a sense of ‘aesthetic distance’, a willingness 
to look at life, even one’s own, from a standpoint of amused 
detachment, offers (in spite of its frequent bitternesses) some sort 
of content for Talleyrand’s nostalgic remark about ‘la douceur 
de vivre avant 89’; though, unlike Sheridan, he had himself begun 
on the lines of the drama from which he reacted, and always had 
a place in his work not only for social criticism, which is not 
incompatible with high comedy, but for slightly priggish moral- 
izings which certainly are. Whereas Sheridan represents a short- 
lived but vigorous last stand of the aristocratic, aesthetically 
detached theatre against the ‘coxcombical moral sense,’ as 
Charles Lamb called it, which had persisted from post-Restora- 
tion times and was to triumph as one of the aspects of Victoria- 
nism, Beaumarchais made undoubted gestures of respect towards 
the ‘starch’ morality which culminated in Revolutionary Spar- 
tanism and bade fair to realize Rousseau’s appalling dream of 
‘les spectacles qu’il faut à des républiques’. He found fit, in his 
preface to the Mariage de Figaro, to defend his barber-hero 
against the charge of being the traditional valet of not-very- 
moral comedy in the harlequinesque succession, and wrote dur- 
ing the Revolutionary years a third Figaro play, La Mère cou- 
pable, which was largely a return to the drame bourgeois and its 
pervasive atmosphere of sympathetic involvement in its audi- 
ence’s affairs. It continued the line taken by the Mariage preface 
(written while the third play was already on the stocks) in which 
Beaumarchais counted it in his own moral favour that he had not 
made the countess repay the count in kind; though in fact one 
feels something of a relief from the moral strain when, in the 
Mere coupable, the countess turns out to have had a son by 
Chérubin and Suzanne to have had love-passages with Bégearss. 
The divided allegiance is constantly in evidence with Beaumar- 
chais; his friend Gudin commiserated with him for having to 
meet the requirements of ‘un parterre . . . qui aujourd’hui affecte 
une sévérité inconnue du temps de Moliére, sévérité nuisible a 
ses plaisirs, mortelle à l’art du théâtre, pédantesque, et donnant 
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au parterre, si j’ose dire, bien plus Pair d’une assemblée de tar- 
tufes de mceurs que d’une réunion de gens d’esprit et de vrais 
comédiens’#, But one is not quite sure whether Beaumarchais 
was not in some degree willing to meet the demands of these 
tartufes de mœurs, these moral coxcombs, and whether, for 
example, the indignation of Suzanne at Bazile’s cynical remarks 
on marriage does not better represent the author’s own outlook 
than the more genuinely comic tone of the remarks themselves. 
Ultimately the opera which Da Ponte and Mozart made out of 
his play—described by Sacheverell Sitwell in over-simplified 
but not unjust terms as ‘the old world of Europe at its best’ and 
‘a mirror for the finer feelings and fine manners of the time’ is 
a better example than the play itself (Mozart’s own feelings about 
class-oppression notwithstanding, which in any case are not 
evident in the opera) of that aristocratic outlook which, said 
Albert Camus, ‘ne s’imagine pas sans un peu de distance à l’égard 
de soi-même et de sa propre vie”, One does not know whether 
it was as the result of a desire by Da Ponte to eliminate the ele- 
ment of controversy—with regard, this time, not to social class 
but to the real nature of woman’s love—that Beaumarchais’s 
Suzanne, who does not love Figaro™’, is truer to life than 
Mozart’s who does; one of the features which in the long run 
redeem Beaumarchais from the sentimental peril is his awareness 
that ‘les femmes aiment beaucoup qu’on les appelle cruelles’*, 
a fact well known also to Laclos’s mme de Merteuil: ‘ce mot de 
perfide m’a toujours fait plaisir; c’est après celui de cruelle, le 
plus doux à l'oreille d’une femme, et il est moins pénible à méri- 
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ter”, At least he had not succumbed to the romantic pretence 
that the power-hungry coquetry of such women as his Suzanne 
had anything in common with genuine love, or that it positively 
rendered them worthy of their lovers’ devotion as Stendhal was 
later to suppose. But however ambiguous his example—or 
Sheridan’s—the embourgeotsement of the theatre in both France 
and England had taken such a hold that their influence, such as 
it was, in encouraging a late stand for high comedy was not of 
permanent effect. 

Nor, indeed, was that of humanists in other departments of 
activity—in politics for example. The high hopes for a reason- 
able liquidation of the relics of feudalism, entertained at the 
beginning of the revolutionary period, faded out in proportion 
as they were used as no more than a pretext for the demagogy of 
the terror—the regrets of the most earnest among the politicians 
of 1789 are well voiced in the lament of L. F. Ramond ‘de voir 
gater la plus belle cause que les hommes aient jamais soutenue, 
par la violence et la déraison’*°—and it became evident that even 
the enlightened despots were preferable to this; Frederick 11 and 
Catherine 11 may have been tyrants under the disguise of liberals, 
but at least they did not put their tyranny to the purpose of 
ideological enthusiasm, which, as the philosophes well understood, 
was what had made tyrants most tyrannical, under whatever 
form of government they operated: “L’Encyclopédie . . . maudit 
le despotisme, avec la conviction que les rois de France n’ont 
jamais glissé vers le despotisme que lorsqu’ils écoutaient les 
conseils du fanatisme’**. It was, after all the enlightened despots 
who had encouraged an enlightened pope to suppress the 
Jesuits. And although the philosophes were inclined, in the suc- 
cession of Montesquieu, to over-estimate republicanism as 
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such—to accept too readily his over-facile remark that “ce qui 
n’est point utile à l’essaim, n’est point utile à l’abeille’, as if the 
relation of a man to his community were exactly the same as that 
of a bee to the hive; although they took their view of republics 
too unquestioningly from Plutarch and gratuitously attributed 
to them a superior moral standard—‘Le gouvernement monar- 
chique n’a pas, comme le républicain, la bonté des mœurs pour 
principe. . . . Les mœurs ne sont jamais aussi pures que dans les 
gouvernements républicains, et les vertus qu’on y montre sont 
toujours moins ce que l’on doit aux autres que ce que l’on se doit 
à soi-méme’?—as if a virtue were of a lower order for being self- 
regarding; still their political philosophy indicated as its desired 
outcome something very different from what the Revolution 
was in fact to bring about. Nor was the religious revival of the 
earlier 19th century anything other than a denial of the human- 
istic hopes of the 18th; almost everything that was of value in the 
cultural adventure of the century took place outside it, whether 
it were the attempt, in awareness of a twilight of the gods, to 
renew with the help of anthropology our conception of our 
relation to the absolute (that typical preoccupation of such poets 
as Vigny and Leconte de Lisle), or the attempt, repeating that of 
post-Newtonian days, to incorporate the discoveries of science 
into the humanistic framework. We had in fact to wait, for 
anything approaching a valid outlook on the relation of human- 
ity to the world, until anthropology, physical science and a rein- 
vigorated classical study could combine to voice the humanistic 
protest against the forces of piety and popularity; and even so, 
what with the propaganda of the 1890s and onwards to ‘célébrer, 
pour la créer, la “réaction” contre la science positive’™ later 
supported by various Bergsonian and Freudian speculations, the 
voice has gone largely unheard because of the flight from reason. 
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The philosophe’s political mission: 
the creation of an idea, 1750-1789 


by Charles G. Stricklen, jr. 


Although generalizations about the Enlightenment are notori- 
ously suspect these days, most authorities seem to agree that the 
philosophes lacked a principle of action in their social and 
political theories. Everyone recognizes that they were not spe- 
culative philosophers, and that they were intensely interested in 
practice, but this fact merely serves to cast into relief the absence 
of any systematic conception of how they could or should realize 
their ideals. We no longer ascribe theories of progress to them, 
which eliminates one convenient explanation. The assumptions 
underlying the conventional notion of the philosophes working 
for change by enlightening kings and peoples have never been 
closely examined, so that idea of their function is subject to a 
variety of interpretations. Clearly the philosophes believed in the 
possibility of progress, seeing no reason in principle why their 
ideas could not be translated into reality and holding that they 
ought to be implemented. The question then becomes how, and 
by whom? The main answer, apparently, is by political means, 
and those scholars who emphasize that the philosophes were 
engagés and hence essentially political in their orientation tend to 
portray them as appealing first to the government for reform 
from above, and then later to the people for revolution from 
below. Despite recent scholarly criticism, these two principal 
interpretiveideas continue to be attractive as rough categorizations 
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of the philosophes’ approaches to the problem of reform’. As 
is frequently the case with such criticism, however, we are left 
with no satisfactory answer to the original problem. On the 
whole, our ideas on the problem of action in Enlightenment 
thought have been derived from judgments about the general 
nature of the Enlightenment and the philosophe movement, or 
from general notions such as progress, the spread of enlighten- 
ment, or enlightened despotism. Consequently, it seems eminent- 
ly worthwhile to investigate what the philosophes themselves 
thought, not about political action in general, but about the 
political dimension of their own activities and functions, in order 
to get a starting-point for an ultimate solution to the general 
problem of political action in the context of Enlightenment 
political theory. Did the philosophes see themselves as having a 
political mission or function? Is there any evolution in their self- 
image in this respect? Finally, what implications will our con- 
clusions have for the interpretation of the Enlightenment and 
the coming of the Revolution? 

The nature of the available and relevant evidence dictates the 
general organization of the treatment of the material. Where 
there are major essays attempting to define or characterize the 
philosophe they will be analyzed and related to the known facts 
concerning the philosophe movement. As we shall see, after the 
initial attempt at defining the pAi/osophe—in the famous anonym- 
ous essay Le Philosophe, published in 1743—most of the essays 
appear or are written in the 1750s or 1760s. In the last two decades 
of the old régime, however, the evidence is different in nature, 
consisting mainly of scattered remarks or considerations of the 
philosophe in subordination to other, perhaps more pressing, 
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problems. Fortunately this division of the empirical evidence 
corresponds roughly with the generally accepted periodization 
of the Enlightenment, 7. e. the mature Enlightenment (circa 1748- 
1770) and the late Enlightenment (circa 1770-1789). However, 
because of the recognized importance of the pre-Revolution 
(1787-1789) as a distinct and crucial, albeit brief, transitional 
period from the politics of old régime absolutism to the new, 
revolutionary politics, the material from this period will have to 
be dealt with separately. And, because the ideas of the philosophe 
which appear in the literature of the pre-revolution constitute 
a culmination of trends developed in the 1770s and 1780s rather 
than a new departure, this period will be treated briefly and as an 
epilogue to the main story. As we shall see, the idea of the 
philosophe does indeed evolve, from an essentially non-political 
or only vaguely political character with a focus on the philosophe 
as bureaucrat or minister and as a magistrate, deputy, or repre- 
sentative of the nation, in the years after 1770. These new ideas 
do not, however, replace the older ones, but rather coexist with 
them. In each period the analysis of ideas will be preceded by a 
consideration of the material and intellectual factors influencing 
the self-consciousness of the philosophes. Such a procedure is 
doubly warranted, both in order to avoid that disembodied 
history of ideas which fails to make human thought an integral 
part of man’s life, and because the absence of a principle of action 
in the philosophes’ social and political thought made their notion 
of their function at least as much a practical matter, responding 
to given situations, as it was a theoretical problem. To anticipate, 
the political events of the 1700s were primarily, although not 
solely, responsible for the change in the philosophes’ self-image in 
regard to politics. 


I 


Until the middle of the eighteenth century the philosophe move- 
ment, and the French Enlightenment in general, was characterized 
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more by its outstanding individuals (Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
Fontenelle), its concern for the formulation of a secular ethic, 
and its want of a collective consciousness than by any serious 
regard for matters of political theory or practice. Before 1748 the 
philosophes \eveled specific criticisms at the government, but 
only with the publication of Montesquieu’s Spirit of the laws 
did the fundamental principles of the old régime come under 
general theoretical attack. At virtually the same time the publica- 
tion of the Encyclopédie helped engender a new collective con- 
sciousness among reforming intellectuals, and a spate of indivi- 
dual essays attempting to define the status and function of the 
philosophe in society appeared in print. In the late 1750s and 
early 1760s came the first serious political crisis for the phzlo- 
sophes, political in the sense that it involved the philosophes’ 
relationships with the clergy and the parlements, as well as the 
central government. All of these phenomena are related, and all 
of them influenced the emerging self-image of the philosophe, 
particularly the political dimension in that self-image. 

The chief and longest-lasting influence was the overt rift 
between state and society, a product of the conflict between the 
government and the so-called constituted bodies, first apparent 
in the 1750s and then growing more and more intense in the 
1760s, and finally culminating in deadlock in the 1770s. The 
breakdown or unravelling of the traditional pattern of absolutist 
politics, z. e. negotiated or imposed accommodations between 
the central government and the most powerful of the corporately 
organized groups of the old régime society, enlarged the scope 
and meaning of the term politics at the very time when the 
philosophes were becoming conscious of themselves as a social 
group. The intellectuals and the literate public became intensely 
interested in the struggles of king and parlements (especially), 
even though they could not directly participate in them. Further, 
these struggles raised basic issues of political and social theory 
with which the philosophes grappled. Through general interest 
and concern with theory, then, the philosophes of the mature 
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Enlightenment were, in a very loose sense, involved with 
politics?. 

Their involvement, however, was only indirect, and their 
posture defensive, because they were still in the initial stages of 
establishing themselves as a group within the existing framework 
of society. Certainly the publication of the Encyclopédie, despite 
the reservations and vacillations of individual philosophes, 
crystallized the idea of unity among the philosophes as essential to 
their successful reform endeavours. The very novelty of the idea, 
however, and the fragility of their actual position left them ill- 
prepared to take a positive, practical stance toward the issues 
raised by the conflicts between government and constituted 
bodies. Their responses to such events as the suppression of 
Helvétius’s De l'esprit and the Encyclopédie, and Palissot’s 
theatrical attack in Les Philosophes, were generally defensive 
in the sense that, seeking to carve out a base within the status quo 
in order to change the general way of thinking, the philosophes 
tended to deny any subversive intentions, indeed any connections 
at all with politics (except, of course, in matters of theory, which, 
after all, was their own realm). Thus, as we shall see more clearly 
later, from about 1750 until the early 1760s the philosophes 
adopted what can best be described as an anti-political attitude. 

The suppression_of the Jesuits in 1763 could have led in a 
different direction.{The main objective of the philosophes was to 
break the church’s control of men’s minds, strip the old régime 
of its supernatural trappings, and infiltrate society and state with 
their secular, humanitarian ethic. Broadly conceived, this task 
was social and educational in nature, but politics, in the sense of 
the institutionalized exercise of coercive power, entered the 
picture because of the connection between church and state, and 
the pervasiveness of the religious authority which had to be 
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uprooted] The Jesuit affair seemed to offer a golden opportunity 
for alliance with the government against the church, and, perhaps, 
a chance for the philosophes to move into the directly political 
roles supposedly to be vacated by the clergy. As we shall see, 
however, such a turn of events did not immediately take place, 
nor did the philosophes contemplate any direct involvement in 
the exercise of political power. After all, the suppression of the 
Jesuits was itself an ambiguous event in terms of the philosophes’ 
position and aspirations. Both Alembert and Voltaire were clear 
on this point. While they focussed on the positive opportunity 
for dealing the church a decisive blow, they were also quite aware 
of the dangers presented by the parlements, particularly the 
parlement of Paris, which began to loom as more and more of a 
threat to them, e. g. in the famous legal cases of Calas, La Barre, 
and Sirven’. Victory celebrations at the expense of the Jesuits 
were quickly swallowed up by anxieties over the new threat of 
the so-called Jansenists, the parlementaires, and so the philo- 
sophes were scarcely more secure or closer to their goals than 
they had been before 1763, especially when it became clear that 
a strong dévot faction of clergy remained powerful in court 
circles. 

The negative effects on the philosophes of these anti-Enlighten- 
ment forces helped perpetuate the earlier anti-political position. 
At the same time, however, there emerged a new awareness 
within the movement that such a posture might no longer to be 
appropriate. This new consciousness, which coexisted with the 
anti-political attitude, was still in its incipient or inchoate stage 
of development in the 1760s, and therefore can best be described 
as quasi-political. As we shall see, the Voltaire-Alembert debate 
over the best tactics to pursue in promoting the cause of enlighten- 
ment was one symptom of the change. Another was the intense 
political debate after 1763. The bulk of Enlightenment social and 
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political theorizing by philosophes other than Montesquieu or 
Rousseau appeared at this time, roughly 1764 to 1774. The 
causes of this shift to a more positive attitude toward politics 
cannot be precisely indicated, but the change had begun before 
the suppression of the Jesuits. Apparently the Calas affair spurred 
Voltaire into action (Pappas, p.32)! In general, the war made 
everyone aware of the need for immediate reforms, and also the 
philosophe movement had simply come of age, matured into a 
more self-confident group after the experiences of the 1750s. 
Whatever the causes, the beginnings of the shift can be detected 
in 1760s, even though the decisive re-orientation of the philo- 
sophe’s self-image in the direction of direct political action did 
not occur until after 1770. 

The philosophes of the mature Enlightenment were extremely 
self-conscious of their status and function in society because of 
their situation as free-lance secular intellectuals. From their 
attempts at self-definition we can see clearly the grounds and 
limits of their modes of action and their status, particularly in 
regard to politics. On the whole, the philosophes of the mature 
Enlightenment created an image of themselves as the moral 
educators of humanity, deserving of a high and independent 
social status. While agreeing that the philosophe was capable of 
playing a political role as governmental advisor or administrator, 


4 in the second half of his book pro- 
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they shied away from any positive claims to such a role, adopting 
instead an apolitical or anti-political attitude, at least until the 
1760s when different circumstances made possible a somewhat 
different conception of the philosophe’s potential political or 
quasi-political role. 

The basically defensive posture of the mature Enlightenment 
philosophes emerges clearly in the earliest serious attempt to 
characterize this new social type. The anonymous Le Philosophe, 
published in 1743, defending the philosophe against clerically 
inspired charges of libertinism and narrow egotism, presented 
him as an autonomous but naturally sociable paragon of virtue’. 
His autonomy is rooted in his self-conscious knowledge which 
enables him to act according to the rational laws of his own being 
and human nature. Yet, because his epistemological method is the 
observation of human experience rather than speculation or 
introspection, he is necessarily involved in society, where he 
finds truth. Hence he must esteem honour and probity in others, 
and worship and honour society by his own integrity and dutiful- 
ness. He is an intellectual variant of the honnéte homme who 
exemplifies virtue in the arena of civil society, a thinker who 
lives out his beliefs in public and private®. In contrast, the cleric 
is selfish, fanatic, superstitious, and otherworldly (if he is honest 
in adhering to Christian dogma). In a bold stroke, the author 
asserted that the philosophe, imbued with ideas of order and 
beneficence, would make a better public servant than the dévot’. 
This point is not made for its own sake, however, but to reinforce 
the notion of the philosophe as the only true model of virtue. 
Society would be better off without the clergy, and the philosophe, 
far from being subversive, supports order and stability as a duti- 
ful citizen whom the state should trust rather than fear. 

The scope of this essay is individual, not social, and its focus 
is on the philosophe’s status, not his function, so the characteriza- 


5H. Dieckmann, Le Philosophe, 6 ibid., pp.78-80, 83, 90. 
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tion is bereft of any special mission for the intellectual. The social 
matrix assumed by the author is, as professor Dieckmann has 
pointed out, that of late seventeenth century polite, aristocratic 
society. This homogeneous group of honnétes gens, replicas of the 
philosophe himself, enabled him to accept easily the reigning 
social norms; there was no need to reform this society, which 
needed no teachers or masters. It was a little world of its own. 

This social insulation was necessary to establish the good 
character of the philosophe, which in turn effectively eman- 
cipated him from the last restraints of Christian dogma. At the 
same time, the internalization of the marks of the status of philo- 
sophe emancipated him from the traditional career of the philoso- 
pher. One need never write a book to be a philosophe; one’s 
ethical attitude and conduct were now the crucial criteria. This 
emancipation paved the way for two important developments: 
anyone in any profession could be considered a philosophe as long 
as he treated his subject en philosophe, ina philosophic spirit; con- 
versely, important intellectual disciplines other than philosophy 
could be assimilated by the philosophe and brought to bear on 
problems of his choosing®. 

The mature Enlightenment witnessed the emergence of the 
modern secular intellectual and the intellectually-oriented artist, 
lawyer, and even bureaucrat. Literary and scientific dimensions 
were now added to the hard core of free-thinking humanistic 
philosophy epitomized in Le Philosophe, and humanity at large 
became the ground of truth and field of action for the philosophe, 
replacing the restricted seventeenth-century conception of 
society. The philosophe appeared now as the cosmopolitan intel- 
lectual, capable of understanding and criticizing all facets of 
human thought and action, morally committed to the truth, and 
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intent upon propagating that truth and applying it to social 
reality. Of course, these additions had their roots in earlier ideas 
and practices of the intellectuals. What is important, however, 
is that these ideas and practices, heretofore isolated, fragmented, 
or implicit, were brought together and raised to the level of self- 
consciousness in articles, essays, poems, and plays. One of the 
leading features of this literature is the shift in emphasis from the 
philosophe as an individual to les philosophes as a group, obviously 
reflecting the real social emergence of the ‘little fock”. 

The two most famous mid-century essayists who treated the 
topic of the philosophe, Duclos and Alembert, while generally 
agreed on the proper political stance of the philosophe, diverged 
sharply on their views of his relationship to the great nobility. 
Although Duclos actually participated in politics in the provin- 
cial estates of Brittany, his involvement there had no connection 
with his conception of the status and function of the philosophe. 
The real ambit of his intellectual activities was the haut monde 
assumed by the anonymous author of Le Philosophe, and so he 
was, not surprisingly, more concerned with the philosophe’s 
status than with his functions, a status which is certainly distinc- 
tive, but not equal to that of les grands, especially in the realm of 
politics. The great nobles have no reason to fear the competition 
and intrigue of the phzlosophes—most intellectuals are incapable 
of such activities. Those who, by chance, do get involved end as 
dupes; they may be used by the intriguers, but they are never 
given any real power (ressorts principaux)". 

Only in the 1767 edition of his essay does Duclos venture the 
notion that the empire of the gens d’ esprit is more extensive than 
that of any other group’s. The powerful command, he says, but 
the gens d’esprit ‘govern’ because in the long run they shape 
public opinion which sooner or later reverses any kind of des- 


? see [ra O. Wade, The ‘Philosophe’ 10 Duclos, Considérations sur les 
in the French drama of the eighteenth mœurs de ce siècle, in Œuvres complètes, 
century (Princeton 1926), pp.viii ff. ed. M. Augier (1820-21), i.143. 
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potism™. By 1767 such statements were commonplace, and, 
rather than reflecting any political ambition of the philosophes, 
they revealed the split between the exercisers of power and those 
who ‘govern’ in the sense of educating public opinion. The long- 
range effect of public opinion was, of course, political, but the 
absence of any mechanism linking reform and public opinion in 
such statements meant that the pAilosophes’ political activities 
and effects were at best indirect. Duclos, then, assimilated the 
philosophe to mid-century aristocratic society, but in the process 
emphasized his apolitical character. 

In his analysis of the republic of letters, Duclos made it a point 
to include the savants or men of science within the honoured 
circle. Just such a man—Alembert—made a decisive contribu- 
tion to the mature Enlightenment’s conception of the philosophe 
by liberating him from dependence on Duclos’s aristocratic 
society, and by tying this liberty to an educational function. The 
philosophes neither need nor want the protection of les grands, 
said Alembert, because their ‘art’, the art of enlightening men, 
the noblest prerogative of the human race (after the art of govern- 
ing) requires only liberty for its cultivation and exercise. In the 
republic of letters a nobleman can only be considered as one 
intellectual among others. To fulfill their function of enlighten- 
ing men, of giving the law to the nation in matters of taste and 
philosophy [sic], the philosophes must collectively enjoy unity 
and independence”. To Alembert both the nobles and upper 
clergy constituted a reactionary force actively opposed to the 
spread of reason and the freedoms deemed essential by the philo- 
sophes because of their vested interest in the status quo. Hence 
the philosophes must remain independent of, at a distance from, 
these powers. 

11 ibid., pp.137-38. On the addition 12 Grimsley, pp.118-20, 128; Pappas, 
to the 1767 edition of the essay see p.41; Alembert, ‘Essai sur la société des 
Paul Meister, Charles Duclos (Geneva gens de lettres et des grands, sur la 
1956), p.224. réputation, sur les Mécènes, et sur les 


récompenses littéraires’, Œuvres com- 
plètes (Paris 1822), iv.345. 
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In relation to the sovereign power independence is again the 
best policy. Servility is out of the question: if persecuted, the 
man of letters will or should leave his patrie to find peace in a free 
and just state. Revolution is also out of the question: philosophy 
will ‘force no barrier, but [will] wait until the barriers are opened 
before it, or turn itself away when they are not opened’. Inde- 
pendent but peaceful criticism, and dutiful obedience to just 
laws—those are the marks of the philosophe, and in Alembert’s 
mind the government ought to protect such men from the forces 
of reaction, guaranteeing their freedom to educate their society 
(iV-337-339> 352). 

This formulation of the philosophes’ position left open the 
question of the possibility or desirability of their participation 
in the exercise of power. Perhaps echoing Voltaire, Alembert 
cast the question in terms of the contrasting situations in England 
and France. ‘England alone has this advantage, that truly superior 
talents in letters have sometimes been useful . . . for elevation to 
great places. Among us they are, rather, a motive for exclusion’. 
In general, ‘it is said that for the happiness of states kings should 
be philosophes; it would suffice that they be surrounded by 
sages’ (iv.356, 358). Thus from the point of view of the state the 
philosophe could be a useful servant. From the point of view of 
philosophy and the philosophe, however, exclusion from politics 
is not a misfortune. The so-called men of letters who have 
achieved high positions have usually done so only by the appear- 
ance of learning; they cannot tolerate the judgment of their 
excluded peers (or rather, superiors), and Alembert implies that 
they will turn against the true philosophe. Alembert also pointed 
out that the cultivation of letters exercises such a powerful pull 
on the intellectual that it renders him cold toward any other 
matter. He emphasized the basic incompatibility between court 
and philosophe: ‘Philosophy flees the court; there it would be 
either misanthropic or uneasy, and consequently out of place’ 
(iv.337, 356). In contrast to Duclos, Alembert was not apolitical— 
anyone who used political metaphors as he did cannot be so 
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described. Rather, his stance was anti-political, precisely because 
his fundamental concern lay with the autonomy of intellectual 
life, freed from external shackles of any sort. 

After 1759, i. e. after the suppression of the Encyclopédie and 
Helvétius’s De l'esprit, and his own withdrawal from involve- 
ment in the publication of the Encyclopédie, Alembert became 
much more sensitive to the political precariousness of the philo- 
sophe’s status. In a very defensive (and at this time unpublished) 
essay of 1760, he justified the philosophes against charges of anti- 
Christian and anti-patriotic sentiment, bad citizenship and 
political insubordination. True, the philosophes prefer govern- 
ments where men are not slaves, but that is no crime. They 
constitute no conspiracy against authority, they respect the 
monarch’s authority, even that of his ministers, who. would 
abuse it. They would gain nothing by rising against it; they have 
no defenders, and thus have no choice but to obey. Complaining 
against persecution is surely not revolt. Their only crime is 
respecting what they should, and esteeming what they can, 
instead of flattering ministers and dévors®. Alembert goes to 
great lengths to contrast the political man to the philosophe; the 
former’s actions are important, while only the works of the 
philosophe have public consequences. The character of the polit- 
ical man has immediate influence on the whole nation, while the 
philosophe’s audience is separated from him in the sense of not 
being immediately affected by his character. (This of course is 
not to say that the writer’s character is not of importance—far 
from it; but, in its immediate consequences it is important only 
in regard to the writer’s private happiness, in terms of the respect 
of his peers; pp.77-79). The dissociation of the philosophe from 
politics, rooted in his very nature, could scarcely be expressed 
more clearly. 


13 “Réflexions sur l’état présent de la correspondance inédite, ed. C. Henry 
république des lettres pour l'article (Paris 1887), pp.69-70, 73-77- 
“Gens de lettres” ’ [1760], Œuvres et 
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These defensive views, stressing autonomy and disclaiming 
any positive political ambitions on the part of the philosophe, 
structured Alembert’s subsequent ideas and tactics in the struggles 
of the 1760s and 1770s. In his running debate with Voltaire on the 
question of allying with the government or other social groups, 
Alembert asserted that the philosophes, as independent and united 
as possible, should establish such a prestigious position that the 
opposition would not dare attack them; they also should build up 
intellectually an alternative model or version of society and 
patiently wait for people to gradually come over to it. They 
should never directly attack the existing order. There is little or 
no evidence for classifying Alembert as an adherent of enlightened 
absolutism, or even the thèse royale in Voltaire’s sense of that 
term. The most he seemed to hope for from the central govern- 
ment was protection of the philosophes against the reactionary 
pressures of grands, dévots, and parlements". This conclusion is 
not, however, unimportant, for it throws into relief the main 
point of Alembert’s conception of the philosophe: reform, such 
as it may be, can only be expected from the efforts of the philo- 
sophes themselves. Only they are rational and free, and hence 
creative, and even though their efforts will only pay off gradually 
and in the long-run, this is still something positive. Alembert, 
then, gives us the purest expression of an autonomous body of 
intellectuals operating on society at a distance in the hopes of 
educating people for the progress of humanity toward enlight- 
enment. 

The bulk of the literature on the problem of the philosophe’s 
status and function—including the article in the Encyclopédie— 
appeared in 1760s"*. Works sympathetic to the philosophes 
generally echoed Alembert’s defensive views: association with 
les grands, great wealth, and political power would corrupt the 
intellectual’s virtue and talent, or divert him from the life of the 


14 Pappas, p.21; Grimsley, pp.120- 15 see, e. g., Wade, p.3, and the works 
22, 181-83. cited in note 17, below. 
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mind; free to cultivate his intellect, enlighten himself on human 
society (past and present), [the philosophe ought to combat error, 
speak the truth to all humanity, and educate and govern public 
opinion] In addition, however, to these by now commonplace 
themes, various authors of the 1760s began to introduce into 
their writings a more positive, activist element which contained 
at least the potentiality for some development toward a political 
dimension in the concept of the philosophe. The specific notions 
that the philosophe was the spokesman for the ‘rights of human- 
ity’, that he should make the cry of men’s needs heard in the 
ears of the powers, and that the gens en place ought to undertake 
the realization of the new philosophical ideas, began to appear 
in this literature’. |The philosophe, in short, should educate the 
governors as well as public opinion. 

Voltaire’s activities, especially as‘a sort of public defender in 
behalf of victims of injustice, gave concrete expression to these 
new ideas. His post-1760 tactical struggle with Alembert (and 
Diderot and Helvétius) over the issue of the philosophes’ depen- 
dence on powerful ministers (7. e. Choiseul) reflected Voltaire’s 
essentially pragmatic approach to the problem of reform as 
opposed to Alembert’s programme of long-range education of 
society. Voltaire, of course, loved liberty as much as Alembert, 
and had agreed that ‘every philosophe at court becomes as much 
a slave as the first official of the crown’. And toward the end of 
the decade of intense conflict between the crown and the con- 
stituted bodies of the old régime, i. e. 1776, he apparently came 
over to Alembert’s position when he admitted that ‘the little 
number of the elect ... will probably never be powerful’ in its 
immediate impact on either public opinion or political authority. 


16 see, e. g., Robinet, Considérations  i.205-8; La Harpe, ‘Le Philosophe’ 


sur l’état présent de la littérature (Lon- 
don 1762), pp.16, 184ff.; Chamfort, 
‘L’Homme de lettres, Discours philo- 
sophique’ [1765] in Œuvres complètes 
éd. P. R. Auguit (Paris 1824-25), 


[1769] in Œuvres (Paris 1778), ii.28-36; 
L. S. Mercier, ‘Le Bonheur des gens de 
lettres’ [1763] in Mon bonnet de nuit 
(Neufchatel 8zc. 1784-85), iv.196-25 4. 
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Still, although Voltaire might be devious or deceptive for pur- 
poses of self-protection, by his very nature he had to be outspoken 
in defending or promoting the cause of humanity. His activities 
1760s—the defense of Calas, er al., the campaign to ‘écraser 
l'infame’, his support of the government when he thought it 
right, and his advice and attempts to both seek the help of power- 
ful ministers and educate the younger generation of the ruling 
elite in the values of toleration, freedom of opinion, and the rule 
of law—all added up to an exemplification, if not creation, of the 
ideal type of the philosophe as later generations came to know 
him”. Voltaire’s emphasis on action, getting results, helps to 
reveal the main features of and the limitations on the mature 
Enlightenment’s conception of the philosophe. In his famous 
letter to Helvétius of 1763 he stated that it was in the interest of 
the king and the state that ‘the philosophes should govern society’. 
This was not, however, a direct claim to political power for the 
philosophes. What is clearly indicated by the remainder of the 
quotation is that Voltaire intended the philosophes to replace the 
clergy as the moral educators and guides of the educated public". 


17 see especially Pappas, passim. 
Pappas goes so far as to say ‘the top 
places will one day be occupied by the 
philosophes’, as an expression of Vol- 
taire’s aspirations. Butin reality, on the \ 
basis of his own evidence, all Voltaire 
really claimed was that the young men 
destined to high positions should be 
educated in philosophy, influenced by 
the philosophes (pp.42-43). According 
to Pappas (pp.66ff.), Voltaire aban- 
doned his tactics of trying to win over 
‘the powers’ about 1768. The era of 
‘écrasez l’infame’ came to an end, the 
term does not appear in their corre- 
spondence any more. Voltaire then 
shifted over to Alembert’s approach 
of governing opinion, accommodat- 
ing oneself to existing reality. Vol- 
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taire’s pessimism derived primarily 
from the victory of the Paris parlement 
in the La Barre case, a verdict approved 
by the king. All this, of course, pro- 
vided the background for Voltaire’s 
attack on the parlement in 1768 and the 


Years following, but then the sect split 


into factions About 1770, with Diderot 
and Holbach going off on their own 
tack of attacking both church and 
state;\ Voltaire disapproved of this 
tactic, desiring rather to try to split 
them. See also Grimsley, pp.108-31, 
and Gay, pp.279ff. 

18 Voltaire to Helvétius, 15 Septem- 
ber 1763 (Best.10596). ‘What does it 
matter that our tailor and saddlemaker 
be governed by [the clergy]? The 
main point is that those with whom 
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One might, of course, argue that the philosophes, as a ‘new church’, 
would have aspirations to the exercise of political power, at least 
in the sense in which individual members of the clergy had 
previously fulfilled important state functions. While this pos- 
sibility is certainly implicit in Voltaire’s formulation, such an 
interpretation overlooks two essential points: Voltaire never 
made any claim for direct political power for the philosophe qua 
philosophe, and he (and Alembert) remained convinced of the 
need for autonomy and distance from both state and society for 
the philosophes so that they could perform their basic function of 
spreading enlightenment. It is significant that he (and Diderot as 
well) omitted from their versions of the Philosophe essay precisely 
that passage which claimed that the philosophes should replace 
the selfish and otherworldly dévots as public servantst®.(As he 
said to Argental in 1769, it was not a question of ‘making a revolu- 
tion in the state, as in the time of Luther and Calvin, but to 
make one in the esprit of those who are made for governing’ 

In 1763 Louis Sébastien Mercier, one of the younger generation 
of Enlightenment writers, articulated this new activist mood and 
the tensions it engendered in the reigning conception of the 
philosophe’s status and function. 

Mercier stressed the freedom of the individual philosophe, couch- 
ing it in political, social, and intellectual terms. The philosophe 


you live should be enlightened and 
that the Jansenist and the Molinist 
should be forced to lower their eyes 
before the philosophe’. 

19 Dieckmann, pp.56-60. In a re- 
markable addition to the Encyclopé- 
die’s version of the essay Le Philo- 
sophe (p.60 of Dieckmann’s edition), 
someone said ‘graft a sovereign on to 
a philosophe of that sort, and you will 
have a perfect sovereign’. This con- 
stitutes, of course, a direct assertation 
of the desirability of having a philo- 
sophe as a ruler, while also acknowledg- 
ing the differences in abilities or talents 


between the two types. Still, the 
important point is the precedence 
(‘graft a sovereign on to a philosophe — 
my italics) given the philosophe over 
the ruler. As far as I can tell this is the 
only statement of this sort in the whole 
period, finding no echoes anywhere. 
Dieckmann does not notice the state- 
ment—was it Diderot’s? It seems more 
ironic than serious—or perhaps ironi- 
cally serious, and thus quite in the 
vein of Diderots thought in this 
period. 

20 Voltaire to Argental, 27 February 
1769 (Best.14526). 
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enjoys true liberty, which consists in ‘depending only on his 
duties, enjoying the rights of man and of the citizen, and rejecting 
with courage the capricious laws of petty and despotic esprits’. 
His freedom allows him to escape into the world of great writers 
and human history; but such a flight is not pure escapism for the 
philosophe must flee the world in order to become useful to it. His 
mission is ‘to reestablish order in the universe’—but he lacks 
power. Without being seduced by the superficialities of society, 
he must operate on it, extending his ideas to other men, especially 
rulers: ‘he will judge worthy of his coups only those who, by 
their power, influence the destiny of states’. He himself will not 
hold power because, ‘unskillful in flattery, incapable of offering 
up to fortune the sacrifice of his thoughts, he renounces those 
positions where one must adopt an esprit de corps’. Although 
the philosophe’s position is tense, between the mundane and the 
eternal, political influence seems possible and desirable. 

Even if he were rejected by government and society, however, 
the philosophe is duty-bound to go on defending the interests of 
the patrie and the cause of humanity, to cry out against despotism 
and tyranny, speaking for the victims of oppression, and ‘in- 
structing a society which has rejected him from its bosom’ 
(pp.208-209). The rhetoric is bold, but Mercier was aware of the 
limitations on the power of the pen, and he did not go beyond the 
essentials of the Voltairean programme at this time. 

When speaking of the philosophes as a group Mercier is some- 
what less bold, ald also rather vague as to concrete proposals. 
Even living in retreat the philosophes form an ‘invincible body 
which, endowed with an uncommon activity and force, marches 
with the procession of the centuries, and braves the despotism 
that would like to annihilate or stifle it’. To the philosophes of the 
past Mercier attributes the destruction of ‘the butchers of fana- 
ticism’, the inculcation of mœurs in nations, and the preparation 
of the most important discoveries in political science (pp.199- 


21 Mercier, pp.206-208. 
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200). Unfortunately, he does not indicate whether the present 
and future generations of philosophes should continue to do these 
sorts of things, or strike out on new paths; as indicated above, 
Mercier was quite aware that the philosophes lacked power. Thus, 
he concludes with an appeal to the philosophes to unite: ‘yes, 
men of letters, you form only one body, your interests are the 
same; make yourselves respectable, union alone can concentrate 
your forces: you will be invincible in uniting your lumières; if you 
isolate yourselves, you will be nothing more than weak streams 
which will dry up of themselves, while you could have formed a 
vast river, imposing and with a majestic and immortal course’ 
(pp-252-253). The philosophes should form a corps, but the 
group cannot have an esprit de corps in the sense of a particular, 
partial will or interest of its own. By definition, the esprit of the 
philosophes, individually or as a group, is that of humanity or its 
concrete embodiment in individuals. 

Mercier abandoned the non-political stance of Duclos and 
Alembert in favour of the Voltairean programme of influencing 
rulers as well as people. Conceiving of the philosophe as a public 
defender of oppressed individuals, adding the function of 
discovering important political truths to the standard role of 
moral guide and educator of humanity, and linking all three tasks 
with his awareness of the philosophes’ lack of power, Mercier 
expressed a new, more positive, and activist conception of the 
philosophe’s mission. While Mercier, Voltaire, and other writers 
of the 1760s retained Alembert’s sense of persecution and the 
need for intellectual and social autonomy on the part of the 
philosophes, they moved from a defensive to an offensive posture. 
These men saw that, although the philosophes were in fact exclud- 
ed from the exercise of political power, their mission of ‘recon- 
structing the world’ necessitated influencing not only society but 
also the government, for it was the single most powerful force 
operating on society. Alembert’s reliance on the attractiveness 
of truth and his purely intellectual conception of the philosophes 
task was subordinated to the notion of the philosophe as an active 
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force educating the people, defending individual rights, and 
influencing the shape and content of governmental programmes. 
The period from 1763 to 1776 witnessed the apogee of this con- 
ception of the philosophe and his functions, and it was a period 
when most intellectuals still felt that it was both possible to 
maintain a certain distance from government and society in 
order to exercise their main moral and critical functions, and to 
change human behaviour by rational and utilitarian persuasion. 

Even the two most frequently cited exemplars of Enlighten- 
ment radicalism, Diderot and Holbach, expressed such a view 
in the early and mid-1770s. Diderot, attacking Frederick the 
great’s rebuke of Holbach’s philosophical radicalism, argued that 
enlightening the people would obviously be useless unless those 
those with power were also converted. Despite Frederick’s 
behaviour, Diderot believed that such conversion was at least 
possible. On the other hand, he was extremely suspicious of 
intellectuals in governmental positions. He thaught they lacked 
experience and tended to be doctrinaire and unrealistic, even 
though they were personally just, instructed, and disinterested. 
As politiques they would be tolerable only in moments of crisis. 
For Diderot, the philosophe was still the moral and intellectual 
leader who dragged the blind multitude along, and whose only 
public function was to enlighten rulers by arbitrating intellectually 
in quarrels over public policy”. Holbach’s views were similar, 
although they were worked out more systematically than Dide- 
rot’s, which were almost always formulated as insights into 
specific situations. The baron’s approach allowed for contin- 
gencies: if sovereigns are enlightened then subjects will become 
reasonable and content, but if the rulers close their eyes and ears 
to the truth then the philosophe should address himself to the 
people, through those individuals who read and reason. Although 
Holbach was vague as to what specific results might be expected 


22 Diderot, ‘Pages contre un tyran’, rot to Catherine, 17 October 1774, in 
in Œuvres politiques, ed. P. Vernière M. Tourneux, Diderot et Catherine 1 
(Paris 1963), pp.141-2 and n.1; Dide- (Paris 1899), pp.498-9. 
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from the latter approach, he seemed to prefer it on the grounds 
that leaders change while an instructed and reasonable nation 
never dies. He is quick to point out what he does not expect: 
enlightenment, he tells the rulers, is safe for everyone because a 
reasonable people is interested in order, not revolution. As for 
the philosophe’s status, Holbach took the standard approach: he 
should, generally, maintain a distance from power. He must 
know the world, of course, but through observation rather than 
participation in politics; a continual sojourn at court would 
corrupt him”. 

For Diderot and Holbach, social change was the chief object 
of their concern, as it was for all the other philosophes (with the 
possible exceptions of Rousseau and Montesquieu). These two 
radicals were perhaps more sceptical about the positive, instru- 
mental value of influencing the government than were other 
philosophes, but they recognized the necessity of a two-pronged 
attack on the general problem of reform. Even for the moderate 
philosophes, however, the new emphasis on influencing the 
government was only an addition to other modes of action, and 
not an exclusive focus. Unable and unwilling to engage in direct 
political action—political theorizing and the defense of wronged 
individuals cannot be described as both political and direct in 
essence—the philosophe found his areas of independent action 
located in the interstices of the now-disintegrating old régime, 
areas best described as only quasi-political, allowing only action 
at a distance. As the autonomous body which articulated the 
claims of reason, humanity, and individuals, the philosophes could 
not yet commit themselves to any institution or social group 


23 Holbach, Le Bon sens (Amster- in note 30 below, and Brissot, De la 


dam 1772), English translation as 
Good sense (New York 1830), p.132; 
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(Paris 1776), pp.153; La Morale uni- 
verselle (Amsterdam 1776), ii.217. See 
also Dupont’s letter to Quesnay, cited 


vérité (Paris 1781), p.301; idem, Théo- 
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pp.65-66; P. Lacretelle, ‘Discours sur 
les préjugés des peines infamantes’, in 
Mélanges de jurisprudence (Paris 1784), 
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capable of direct political action. In the mature Enlightenment, 
then, the political dimension of the philosophe’s status and func- 
tion was comprehended within and subordinated to the special- 
ized task of theorizing and, at least in potentia, arbitrating policy 
disputes, and to the broadly educational and lawyerly activities 
of expressing the conscience and ideals of mankind. The philo- 
sophes had not yet claimed any specific share in the direct exercise 
of power, nor seen the need for direct, independent political action. 


Il 


After 1770 there were important developments in the idea of the 
philosophe, developments which tended toward radicalism in the 
sense of direct political action. While maintaining the necessity 
and value of their autonomy, the late Enlightenment intellectuals 
claimed for the philosophes participation in official governmental 
functions; and, in a dramatic innovation, they asserted that the 
philosophe, by his very nature and social status, was a magistrate 
or deputy of the nation. Both notions shared one common 
feature: direct involvement in political action, and the abandon- 
ment of the idea of action at a distance. Although these new ideas 
never dominated the mentality of the late Enlightenment intel- 
lectuals, they achieved parity with the older notions of the 
philosophy because of the new conditions of political and 
intellectual life in the 1770s and 1780s. 

Of the multiple factors influencing change in the concept of 
the philosophe, one was the inherited idea itself, for it contained 
within itself possibilities of development. A widespread idea in 
the late Enlightenment was that the pAzlosophe’s main intellectual 
function, z. e. contributing to the progress of knowledge, had 
brought the intellectual revolution begun in the Renaissance 
from literature through philosophy to include now politics. This 
notion led to a sense that the time was now ripe for reform: as 
one provincial magistrate and intellectual said, with the progress 
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of knowledge and the development of the idea of liberty, liberty 
itself must soon come about. The philosophe’s newly acquired 
expert knowledge in the science of politics made him a candidate 
not only for arbitrating policy disputes, but also for assisting 
actively in the formulation and implementation of reform legisla- 
tion. The fear of the corrupting effects of power could be over- 
come by the emphasis on utility embedded in the concept of the 
philosophe, and the intellectuals’ growing awareness of the con- 
tradiction between their lack of power and the need for power to 
change the world. It should be pointed out, however, that few 
late Enlightenment intellectuals expected to make a career of 
politics or administration, and none advocated such a career as a 
permanent role for the philosophe. 

Political events heavily influenced the development of the 
philosophes’ self-image by forcing them to reassess their status 
and the prospects for reform. While the intellectuals were trying 
to take advantage of the apparent split between the church and 
the parlements, the latter got themselves into serious difficulties 
with the central government in the famous Brittany affair, which 
came to a head in 1771 when Maupeou eliminated the old parle- 
ments. This most serious pre-revolutionary clash between the 
government and the constituted bodies made the philosophes’ 
political position and commitment a real issue—especially when 
so prestigious an individual as Voltaire came out openly for 
Maupeou. Significantly the philosophes’ responses to this situa- 
tion were neither uniform nor informed by systematic theory 
supporting one position or the other. Their only common 
criterion for practical judgment was the degree of enlightenment 
evinced by the actors, and neither Maupeou nor the parlements 
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possessed many lumières. Hence several philosophes abstained 
from taking a position, while those who supported Maupeou 
did so largely because of opposition to the parlementaires (those 
‘legal murderers’ as Condorcet called them), and those who 
supported the parlements did so largely because of opposition to 
Maupeou’s ‘arbitrary despotism’. 

The most important result of the crisis was neither Voltaire’s 
action nor the inaction of others, but the forging of a link between 
philosophy and the movement of resistance to the government. 
In 1777, when Pidansat de Mairobert issued the first published 
version of Bachaumont’s popular Mémoires secrets, he wrote an 
introduction which traced a three-stage evolution of the philo- 
sophic spirit since the 1750s: first came the encyclopedists, then 
the physiocrats or philosophes économistes, and now the patriotes. 
Given the pro-parlement tenor of Bachaumont’s news-sheet, 
Pidansat’s known connections with parlementaire circles, and his 
publication of many anti-Maupeou tracts, the term patriotes 
obviously meant to him the parlementaires and their supporters, 
thus linking them with philosophy, at least in his mind, but also 
probably in the minds of many of his audience*. This somewhat 
fortuitous conjunction that made philosophes out of parlementaires 
helped, however, to open up the possibility of developing, at 
least intellectually, the other side of that image i. e. the philosophe 
as magistrate. 

The death of Louis xv and the accession of Louis xvi gave an 
ambiguous resolution to the crisis, for the young monarch both 
recalled the parlements and brought to power the well-known 
economist, philosophe, and reforming administrator, Turgot. 
The intellectuals were relieved for awhile, at least, because the 
emphasis in public discussion shifted from thorny constitutional 
problems to questions of possible social and economic reform. 
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Turgot and his colleague Malesherbes, who significantly had 
been both a protector of the philosophes and then an outspoken 
opponent of Maupeou as a leading member of the cour des aides, 
which allowed him to escape from close identification with the 
more narrow-minded parlementaires, were both obviously en- 
lightened and thus satisfied the one common standard the philo- 
sophes recognized. The novelty of this situation, which lay in the 
fact that Turgot and Malesherbes were both philosophes or easily 
identifiable with the philosophe movement, brought a great deal 
of excitement into intellectual circles, and facilitated the develop- 
ment of the notion of the intellectual as a direct exerciser of power 
in the position of a high bureaucrat or policy making minister. 

This happy situation did not last long. First came the fall of 
Turgot, victim of a coalition spearheaded by the parlement of 
Paris. Necker, his successor, although a moderate protectionist, 
was viewed by many intellectuals as favourable to reform. He 
also fell to the same coalition in 1781. Historians once thought 
that these events put an end to the possibility of reform from 
above, and that the intellectuals and politically conscious public 
then turned to revolution as the only alternative means of reform. 
The situation was not nearly so clear-cut, but it is true that the 
attraction of absolutism declined somewhat, and that a few 
radical democratic revolutionaries appeared on the scene. Ironi- 
cally, however, the status of the parlements, the chief possible 
source of revolutionary opposition to the government, also 
declined. In any case, this supposed eclipse of enlightened des- 
potism had little to do directly with the evolution of the concept 
of the philosophe, but it did help create the general intellectual 
atmosphere of confusion, disillusionment, and fragmentation 
which plagued the philosophes in the 1780s. For some of them 
the atmosphere proved intellectually stimulating, but for many 
it was debilitating or led to diversion from the problem of imme- 
diate reform. 

In two senses the American Revolution was the chief diversion 
of the late 1770s and 1780s for French intellectuals; as a screen on 
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which they could project their wishes, and as a powerful source 
of raw political experience which had to be digested theoretically. 
Absorbing all the lessons would take time, but the philosophes 
quickly saw that in America intellectuals were also politiques, 
actively involved in making the revolution and the new constitu- 
tional order which emerged from it. No French intellectual tried 
to apply the American experience directly to the French situation, 
but thinkers such as Diderot, Raynal, Demeunier, and Dupont 
de Nemours generalized enough so as to promote the enlargement 
of the concept of the philosophe. 

Whereas political events, in combination with the potentialities 
of the inherited conception of the philosophe, directly influenced 
the evolution of that idea, the peculiar conditions of late Enlight- 
enment intellectual life also shaped the philosophes’ self-image— 
or rather, self-images, for at least three different ideas coexisted 
in the post-1770 era. Around 1780 occurred a generational shift 
within the philosophe movement which coincided with a relative 
ideological fragmentation, and together they helped to disrupt 
the philosophes’ unity. Of the dozen or so major philosophes, all 
but Condorcet were dead or intellectually inactive by about 1780. 
This truncation of the movement ironically coincided with 
society’s recognition of the career of philosophe as a respectable 
état. Although the room at the top certainly lured many young 
men into the arena—more than one contemporary critic noted 
the crowd of aspiring philosophes in Paris, and many minor 
writers were touted as ‘a new Voltaire’, or ‘the next Montes- 
quieu’—no new stars arose”. Hence the task of carrying on the 
Enlightenment devolved upon men whom we ordinarily do not 
think of as philosophes, thus creating for us the problem of deter- 
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mining precisely who qualified as a philosophe in the late Enlight- 
enment. 

Prima facie, we must include the lesser lights of the older 
generation, men such as Mably, Raynal, and Morellet. These men 
were joined by many specialists treating their subjects en philo- 
sophie. Thus, e. g., the jurist who dealt with law from a purely 
technical or scholarly point of view should be distinguished from 
the jurist or ‘philosophical lawyer’ who rooted his treatment of 
the subject in an explicitly ideal or theoretical conception of man 
and society. The latter deserve categorization as philosophes not 
only because of their attitudes and intentions, but also because, 
although primarily consumers of Enlightenment ideas, they also 
distributed them, thus satisfying Condorcet’s description of the 
philosophe as a propagator of ideas rather than a creative thinker”. 
This description was quite a propos for his generation, but it did 
less than justice to the major philosophes, and, ironically, himself. 

What should one do with the younger generation of aspiring 
writers, and especially the hack writers or /ibellistes, as well as the 
apolitical Zttérateurs? Here both intentions and performance 
must be judged. The Grub streeters and Zbellistes must be 
differentiated as to those who imported redeeming principles of 
social and political theory into their paid writings (pornography 
was perhaps easier to distinguish in the 18th than in the 20th cen- 
tury), and those who merely followed orders, or polemicized on 
ad hoc or ad hominem grounds. The former constitute the fringe 
of the philosophe movement, while the latter are beyond the pale; 
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whether or not they later got involved in the Revolution is 
irrelevant. On the other hand, literary figures such as Suard and 
Marmontel, while associated with the philosophes as gens de 
lettres, and perhaps privately sharing Enlightenment values, 
made no serious attempt to inform their writings with social and 
political ideals and principles. The crucial point is not that they 
were moderately successful in their careers, accepted by society, 
so to speak; rather, they are disqualified as philosophes and intel- 
lectuals because at bottom they were anti-theory, contributing 
nothing to the debates of the period’. These men tended to 
adopt Duclos’s or, at most, Alembert’s vision of the status and 
function of the philosophe. 

Within these limits, then, perhaps the best way to characterize 
the late Enlightenment philosophe is in terms of a status-power 
spectrum which ranged from bureaucrats near the seat of power, 
through an ambiguous middle-ground of free-lance intellectuals 
or philosophical professional men desirous of change but unable 
to touch directly the levers of power, to the alienated aspiring 
intellectuals who more often than not went unrecognized by 
their contemporaries. 

The bureaucratic intellectual, near the centre of power in the 
old régime, is best exemplified by men such as Turgot, Dupont 
de Nemours, and Malesherbes. They had the opportunity for 
more or less direct action, and yet they were all recognized by 
contemporaries as intellectuals. They thought of themselves as 
philosophes, and their intellectual achievements qualified them as 
such, in that a substantial portion of their writing consisted in 
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social criticism informed by a conscious ideal**. These men would 
provide some of the inspiration for the idea of the philosophe as an 
official advisor or direct exerciser of power. 

For those in the ambiguous centre, one could choose from a 
significantly long list, indicating that most intellectuals had no 
solid theoretical or practical position vis-à-vis the important 
social and political issues of the period. Raynal, Morellet, Chastel- 
lux, Demeunier, Garat, Target, Lacretelle—all qualify as philo- 
sophes or professionals writing en philosophe who were not 
alienated in any basic way. In interests, ideas, and modes of 
expression, they were eclectic; in politics, their tastes were mixed, 
their principles flexible, and their ultimate positions generally 
ambivalent. Some were pessimistic, some optimistic, but all 
were intensely interested in immediate practical reforms, which 
generally meant civil liberties since the goal of political liberty 
seemed distant even for those who thought it important. They 
infused their writings with enlightenment, and felt themselves 
to be participants in progress through informing and guiding 
public opinion*. Although they had more or less come to terms 
with their milieu, they seemed frustrated, living in a limbo of 
tension between a dissatisfying present and a dimly seen, hope- 
fully rosier future. They could not or would not create intellec- 
tually on the grand scale of the mature Enlightenment, and yet 
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they could not or would not engage in direct political action to 
implement their reforms. They were very conscious that their 
real influence was limited to efforts at long-range change, and 
while some of them held to the Voltairean or quasi-political con- 
ception of the philosophy others found Alembert’s vision more 
congenial. Sometimes they went further on the road to direct 
action, and either inspired or were attracted by various attempts 
to institutionalize the philosophe’s educational mission. None of 
them, however, played a significant role in advancing the notion 
of the philosophe in new directions. 

Many young writers were unable to establish such a viable 
relationship with late Enlightenment society. J. P. Brissot, 
J. L. Carra, and L. S. Mercier, for example, found themselves 
almost totally separated from the existing social and political 
structure, barely able to live the life of an independent man of 
letters and social critic. Such outsiders, without patronage or 
independent income, frequently had to engage in hack writing, 
or even worse, police spying, because they had not yet made 
their marks in intellectual circles. Neither Brissot nor Carra were 
considered philosophes by the peer group, and many philosophes 
would not have recognized Mercier’s credentials. Yet, all these 
men thought of themselves as philosophes, and their intellectual 
efforts were consciously in the philosophe tradition. Some of the 
fresh ideas about the mission of the philosophe came from this 
group, but they had no monopoly on either innovation or 
radicalism. 

Clearly none of the men in these three groups acquired the 
status of a Montesquieu, a Rousseau, or a Voltaire. Nonetheless, 
epigoni or second-echelon though they may be, they were the 
continuators of the philosophe movement, if only by self-con- 
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scious identification with it. The changed circumstances of the 
late Enlightenment had dislocated, perhaps even fragmented, the 
philosophe movement, but there were disciples to carry it on in 
essentials, disciples who were perhaps vague or eclectic in their 
political thought, but strongly oriented toward action of some 
sort. 

In 1779 the literary critic Meister analyzed the disunity of the 
philosophe movement in terms of personal and doctrinal quarrels 
(Rousseau, the publication of ‘extremist’ views by the materi- 
alists), and the breakdown of the philosophes public position 
based on the earlier accommodation with the monarchy in oppo- 
sition to the Jesuits (the dévot-parlementaire combination was 
now in the ascendancy at court, as the ouster of Turgot testified)*. 
The emergence of philosophical materialism in the 1760s and 
1770s was certainly important as a disunifying factor, but more 
important was the ideologically muddling effect of the political 
theory which accompanied the clashes between the king and the 
parlements, i.e. the continuing pre-eminence, even while in a 
state of relative decline after the practical deadlock between king 
and parlements, of the two main 18th-century schools of political 
thought, enlightened absolutism and aristocratic constitutional- 
ism. The theoretical updating of monarchical absolutism and 
aristocratic claims to political participation in the period 1765- 
1775 threatened to paralyze late Enlightenment intellectuals. 

Turgot and the liberal bureaucratic intellectuals clustered 
about him transformed to old notion of legal despotism inherited 
from the physiocrats into a creative enlightened absolutism 
based on representative assemblies for purposes of self-adminis- 
tration. This royally-created hierarchy of assemblies would 
establish a unified, direct relationship between government and 
society on a rational, individual basis, thus curing the widespread 
alienation these intellectuals found at the root of France’s ills. 
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They expected to play key roles in the new system, and Males- 
herbes had been tapped as the first minister of national education. 
His function would be to organize and disseminate instruction as 
a means of ending social conflict and making the assemblies 
operable. Thus a modicum of reform from above in both state 
and society would open the way to the ultimate realization of 
Enlightenment ideals*. 

On the other hand, a miscellaneous group of jurists, historians, 
and nobles elaborated an historical aristocratic constitutionalism 
which contended that the true tradition in French public law had 
provided for national consent to taxation, and even the nation’s 
sharing of legislative power with the king. Starting from the 
parlements’ claims to be representatives of the nation, they trans- 
lated those claims into a duty for the parlementaires to spearhead 
a drive for the convocation of the estates general or some vague 
‘national assembly’ which supposedly had existed during the 
middle ages. Although they supported certain individual natural 
rights and the principle of government by consent of the ‘nation’, 
both of which were attractive to progressive intellectuals, the 
aristocrats rooted their doctrine in traditionalism and particularist 
privilege, anathema to the heirs of the Enlightenment®. 

The two theories buttressed the practical positions of the 
monarchy and the parlements, but created a programmatic para- 
dox for the liberal intellectuals. The rational, utilitarian, and 
individualistic social theory of the Enlightenment was bound to 
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political absolutism; political and constitutional liberty were tied 
to social and economic conservatism. Progressive intellectuals 
were thus faced with a powerful dilemma: in order to gain a 
sense of potency they could side with one group or the other, 
but they would have to submerge either the political or the social 
ingredient of their own aspirations; or they could try to think out 
their own programmes and methods of reform. While some intel- 
lectuals remained committed to enlightened absolutism, and some 
found an unsuspected liberalism amongst the parlementaires, 
most late Enlightenment philosophes tried to avoid either horn 
of the dilemma, thus finding themselves in a political limbo. The 
theoretical and practical pre-eminence of enlightened absolutism 
and aristocratic constitutionalism, although waning in the 1780s, 
remained strong enough so that, when conflict between the king 
and the parlements revived in 1787, most intellectuals found 
themselves at least momentarily pulled into one camp or the other 
because they could not present a viable alternative to the two 
dominant programs. So desirous of direct action, but lacking a 
satisfactory programme and method of reform, the late Enlight- 
enment philosophe was indeed in a precarious and frustrating 
position. Part of this frustration was expressed in the evolution of 
the concept of the philosophe. 

It should be emphasized, however, that the older notions of the 
philosophe persisted into the 1780s. The apolitical, anti-political, 
and quasi-political versions of the concept coexisted in this 
period of uncertainty and confusion along with the newer ideas. 
But the new conception of the philosophe as a political actor 
acquired many adherents, perhaps as many as the conventional 
notion of the philosophe as enlightener of princes and peoples. 

The innovation in the concept is not expressed in full-scale 
analyses or general reappraisals of the phzlosophe’s position; it 
appeared, rather, on a relatively low, barely theoretical level, 
most frequently in the circumstantial and polemical literature of 
the period. This form of the conceptual innovation can partly be 
accounted for by the fact that such literature was typical of the times: 
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almost no general, theoretical treatments of anything appeared in 
the late Enlightenment, so we should not expect lenthy essays 
redefining the philosophe. This explanation, however, does not 
account for the fact of innovation. Innovation on a relatively low 
level points to a condition of initial awareness of the practical 
bankruptcy of earlier conceptions of philosophic activity in the 
face of the disunity and truncation of the movement, the crystal- 
lization of enlightened absolutist and aristocratic constitutionalist 
programmes at the very moment of political deadlock between 
crown and parlements (with neither side willing to overtly adopt 
such a programme), and the American example of philosophes 
acting to realize their ideals, not to mention the inner dynamic 
of the idea of intellectual progress and its practical utility. An 
urge to action was quite widespread among late Enlightenment 
intellectuals, and many thinkers could not help becoming aware 
of the inadequacy of the means available to them for procuring 
their desired ends. At the same time that they were so concerned 
with the means of reform, they also had to come to terms with 
royal arbitrariness, which led some of them into the realm of 
resistence, and the question of how to block despotic actions. 
The position of many late Enlightenment intellectuals did not 
involve the contraries of reform from above versus reform from 
below, or even the contradiction of despotism versus revolution, 
but rather the paradox of resisting the central government while 
also attributing to it the means of reform. Whether it was a ques- 
tion of resistance or reform, however, the philosophes became 
aware of the problem as one of means rather than ends, and so 
immediate circumstances dictated the level of articulation of their 
new insights. In retrospect it is clear that even the problem of 
means was more fundamental than many philosophes thought, 
and that a general theoretical reappraisal of their position was 
desirable and necessary at that time. Most intellectuals were un- 
aware of such a general need because of their circumstances and 
their assumptions about political and social change and the 
compatibility of their ultimate ends with immediate reality. Thus 
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they expanded their inherited quasi-political notion of the philo- 
sophe virtually to the breaking-point by introducing into the 
concept an element of direct action within existing social and 
political forms. Whether any of them rejected entirely these 
existing forms and thus came to an entirely new conception of a 
mode of revolutionary action for the philosophe is a question we 
must deal with later. 

The two main interstitial areas in which the late Enlightenment 
philosophes indulged their reform inclinations and developed their 
self-image were education and law-code reform. The two 
domains were clearly linked: good civil and criminal laws would 
provide the external conditions for public order, prosperity, and 
individual freedom, while a well-educated citizenry was essential 
for making the new system work smoothly and for securing the 
loyalty of the people to the new order. Reforms in these two 
areas were compatible with absolutism—at least in the short 
run—and indeed they seemed to provide the only means short of 
basic economic, fiscal, and administrative reforms by which the 
existing order could be transformed without a revolutionary 
encounter between the government and the reformers. Many 
philosophes pursued these reforms well into the 1780s in the hope 
of eventually creating the rational-utilitarian society which, 
rather than self-government, was their primary aim. In the pro- 
cess they extended the idea of the philosophe into the arena of 
direct action by making him an official expert advisor or admin- 
istrator. 

Criticism of France’s ossified educational system had existed 
since at least 1750, but the expulsion of the Jesuits and the pub- 
lication of Rousseau’s Emile and La Chalotais’s essay on national 
education opened the floodgates for all sorts of reform schemes*. 
By the 1770s and 1780s many groups and individuals simply 
bypassed the existing educational system and offered a wide 
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variety of public courses either individually or collectively in 
such institutions as the Musée (later Lycée) de Paris. The Musée- 
Lycée was perhaps the best expression of the late Enlightenment 
intellectuals’ urge to action in their appropriate field: it was a 
sort of free university for adult general education, progressive 
in orientation and aimed at the middle and upper strata of Parisian 
society. Condorcet and other late Enlightenment philosophes 
lectured there in their specialities’. Brissot wanted to establish a 
Lycée de Londres, comparable to the one in Paris, but focussing 
on political science, legislation, and law-code reform. Another 
author urged the establishment of an Académie encyclopédique for 
the purpose of implementing the utilitarian technological 
advances suggested in the Encyclopédie. All these real or pro- 
jected innovations would give the philosophe the chance to act 
directly on his audience through institutional means rather than 
by the diffuse method of scholarly or polemical publication. In 
this arena the quasi-political and even the non-political philosophe 
could satisfy his urge to do something for the cause of reform. 
All these projects were spontaneous, without governmental 
sanction, even though most of the proponents of the new institu- 
tions sought the protection or sanction of the state on the grounds 
of their public utility. 

None of these free-lance projects contained explicit proposals 
for a special role for the philosophes per se. For that we must turn 
to the reform projects which were linked directly to the state and 
its functions. Imbert de La Platiére sought both a new institution 
of higher education and an official governmental ‘ministry of 
thought’ to stimulate and eventually consummate the intellectual 
revolution that had begun with the Renaissance. His programme 
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amounted to a state-supported but pAilosophe-directed enlighten- 
ment of the people through the diffusion of acquired lumières”. 
Whereas Imbert was clearly thinking of an instrument for reform- 
ing existing society, L. S. Mercier had a special vision of the 
philosophe’s function in an already-reformed society. He fore- 
saw a rejuvenated Académie francaise, open not just to forty 
immortals but to all those philosophe of merit and talent, and 
acting as a Ministry of Truth and propagator of the principles of 
morality which would sustain the good society”. 

Although both Imbert and Mercier gave the philosophes official 
public status, neither gave them specific or directly political 
functions—obviously that would be difficult to do in the realm of 
education (or at least the men of the eighteenth century thought 
so). The closest approximation to the idea of the philosophe as a 
political educator came from those intellectuals connected with or 
influenced by physiocracy, a doctrine which emphasized the 
overwhelming importance of knowledge of the natural laws of 
the social order. In the famous ‘memorandum on municipalities’, 
which projected a series of representative administrative assem- 
blies for the purpose of giving a new rational structure to the 
state, Turgot and Dupont de Nemours explicitly recognized the 
necessity of a new system of public education, capped by a coun- 
cil of national instruction, to teach the duties of citizenship and 
thus prepare men to enter into the new constitution of society. 
Ten years from now, said Dupont, the nation would not be 
recognizable“. At the very moment Dupont was drafting Tur- 
got’s ideas on the ‘new constitution of society’, Le Mercier de La 
Riviére, the chief explicator of physiocratic social and political 
theory, published a ‘memorandum on public instruction’ in 
which he elaborated the notion of civic instruction. Le Mercier 
divided education into two parts or functions, one purely utilita- 
rian and civic-political, the other concerned with ‘enriching the 
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spirit’. Citizenship, which involved participation in public affairs 
and government, was not a natural right according to Le Mercier. 
Using the analogy of the professions, he argued that men had to 
be taught the duties of citizenship and how to carry them out. 
He did advocate, however, that everyone learn a civic or moral- 
political catechism so that all would have the opportunity to 
become citizens if they absorbed their lessons well. This sort of 
education would be part of the ordinary system of public instruc- 
tion operated by the state. On the other hand, the institutions for 
enrichment of the spirit (universities, academies, etc.) apparently 
had only a vague, general political significance: “everyone agrees 
that whatever serves to extend our knowledge, perfect reason 
in us, [and] augment the sum of our lumières, also augments the 
power of a Corps politique, the pleasure and the utility of society’ 
(x.143). However, he then went on to propose that the govern- 
ment should ‘support, in each of these schools, persons specially 
charged with [the task of] penetrating in all [their] depth the first 
principles of morality and the social order, presenting them in all 
the developments suitable to them, justifying them by multiple 
examples [and] different applications of which they are suscep- 
tible; [they should have the function of] making known to the 
Nation the relationships, the bonds of these principles to its 
political constitution and the happiness which it enjoys, [and] thus 
with attaching the citizens to that constitution by showing them 
the wisdom of their government [and] impressing upon them a 
great veneration for their laws, a great respect for the public 
order, a great love for the king, that tutelary divinity charged 
with ... the preservation of so precious an ensemble. That is 
how public instruction, making men of us, makes also a true 
Corps politique out of a people; how, by enlightening us as to our 
true common interest, it becomes the soul and the life of this 
Corps, gives it force and consistency, tightens the bonds (neuds ) 
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by which all its members ought to be united among themselves, 
[and] banishes finally the iron age in order to substitute for it the 
golden age’ (x.144-145). Le Mercier undescored the importance 
of this public instruction in the principles of the social and polit- 
ical order by arguing that any ‘state’ not founded on these bases 
was not truly a state, and deserved its inevitable destruction by 
revolution, whereas those states founded on these truths would 
necessarily be indestructible (x.146). Despite the utopian charac- 
ter of his expectations, it is clear that Le Mercier intended the 
intellectuals involved in this sort of educational activity to have 
a function of supreme political importance in the state. The state 
was not formed by a social contract, but by education; its unity 
and endurance obviously depended directly on the effectiveness 
of the philosophes’ teaching. 

The superior status of the philosophe in the physiocratic scheme 
of things was succinctly stated by Le Mercier’s confrère, abbé 
Baudeau. Placing the ‘ordre de instruction’ at the top of his 
hierarchy of mandataires of the sovereign, Baudeau included in it 
‘the philosophes, the men of genius, [all] those who in any manner 
whatsoever cooperate in instructing men’. One might go even 
further and argue that, because the physiocrats believed that 
‘public reason’ was ultimately sovereign, and because the philo- 
sophes embodied public reason, they ought to be considered the 
true bearers of sovereignty in the state. However, none of the 
physiocrats elaborated this theme. 

In any case, the late Enlightenment philosophes produced a 
variety of ideas in the realm of educational reform which provided 
for them the chance to express their urge to action, their desire to 
institutionalize the spread and development of enlightenment, and 
to create for themselves a special public role eminently suited to 
their intellectual interests. In contrast to the philosophes of the 
period of the Encyclopédie they looked to the state for support and 
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recognition, in part because only the government was capable of 
establishing a national educational enterprise, and in part because, 
from some intellectuals at least, such an enterprise was itself 
political in nature. The concept of the intellectual as an official 
‘haut fonctionnaire’ of education had clearly emerged. 

A more directly political emphasis on the practical capacities of 
the philosophe as an expert advisor at the highest governmental 
levels appeared now in conjunction with an emphasis on history 
as the chief intellectual method for the discovery of ‘how to do it’. 
This history really amounted to an application of causal analysis 
to the study of comparative government. The provincial jurist 
and intellectual Servan, describing to Voltaire a project for a vast 
(and never attempted) work on legislation and droit publique, 
proposed to compare the fundamental laws of France to those of 
other countries, a process which would reveal the advantages and 
disadvantages of the various laws, a revelation which in turn 
would lead to ideas of reform and remedies for France“. He 
assumed that historical analysis could show, e. g., that a given 
law produced a given effect. This approach was quite mechanical: 
history was no seamless web, dialectical process, or any other 
form of interaction of forces. Still, it was history as a practical 
tool, and not simply as a repository of moral examples. 

In 1776 Robinet, a minor philosophe and editor of an encyclo- 
pedic dictionary, consciously expressed the new connection 
between history, political reform, and the philosophe. The task of 
history, he said, is to ‘trace the fate of mankind in its different 
revolutions’, to mark the slow steps that politics has taken 
toward public happiness, and ‘to show the route that the leaders 
of the present generation should follow in order to arrive there’. 
The philosophe, now concerned with morals, politics, and com- 
merce rather than the puerile reports of voyages, observes all 
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these phenomena; he knows (a priori apparently) that the devel- 
opment of communications among peoples via commerce, 
politics, etc., should result sooner or later in an increase of felicity 
for everyone. His task then is to seek out the causes which have 
prevented this effect. His search leads him to the discovery of the 
means which will remove these obstacles and bring about happi- 
ness. ‘It is then that the observateur philosophe is elevated to the 
sublime function of statesman and legislator’. With this emphasis 
on the discovery of the means for achieving happiness the 
philosophe no longer merely teaches the ruler what ends should be 
pursued, he also knows how to get there. He is at least a map- 
maker, if not also an engineer. 

In the same year that Robinet advocated that the philosophe put 
history to practical political use there appeared in the Supplément 
à l Encyclopédie an article advocating the establishment of an 
academy of history for similar practical political purposes. Its 
principal goal would be to ‘observe with care the different 
[historical] stages (états) of the nation, to transmit events to 
posterity with the most sincere truth, and to perfect the science of 
morality and legislation, the unique base of which are historical 
facts, as natural phenomena are of physics’. Historical knowledge 
is much more useful than physics, however, because it is more 
important to know what are the best laws for a society. History, 
according to the author, is the eye of the future as well as the past, 
and the flambeau of life. Great advantages for the good administra- 
tion of the state and the happiness of the people could be derived 
from the study of history in such an academy. Citing as an example 
the Chinese mandarins, who act asa kind of tribunal after the death 
of an emperor, the author pointed out that although the mandarin 
tribunal represented less ‘the highest point to which legislation 
could be carried’ than a mere ‘corrective’ to the legislative errors 
of the preceding regime, nonetheless such a tribunal could make 
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the difference between arbitrary and ‘legal’ despotism which, for 
several European governments, was not something to be scoffed 
at#. In such a scheme the intellectual was elevated to the status of 
an official critic with the implied authority of judicial review and 
the function of reforming legislation. 

In the years after 1776 various writers in France picked up 
these themes and tried to apply them concretely to law-code 
reform. Brissot proposed a ‘union’ of philosophes, jurists, and 
politiques; Brun de La Combe suggested a ‘concours’ of savants 
and sovereigns; Mercier held that the law had to be a product of 
the powers of both teachers and governors. All the reformers 
thought that the philosophe was a natural expert in this area 
because of his historical and philosophical knowledge and his 
synoptic vision; only the philosophe could prune and clarify 
existing law, reconcile it with natural law, and adapt it systemati- 
cally to present circumstances. They pointed to reform efforts in 
Prussia, Tuscany, and Russia, and asked for an official position 
for the philosophe ona reform commission not unlike that actually 
established in France in 1787”. The philosophe’s role was still 
that of expert advisor, however, and not practical administrator 
or political authority. As Mercier said (ii.343), the classe pen- 
sante should propose, not command, the reform of the laws. In 
all of these cases the writers thought that the philosophes could 
provide not only the ultimate moral-political ends which, when 
brought into being, would constitute the good society, but also 
that the philosophe could provide the grand overview, the causal- 
historical analysis of the present system and its faults, from which 
specific reform measures could be deduced. More important, the 
philosophe himself could deduce and formulate those practical 
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measures. Thus the only function remaining for the purely 
political authority was to command the reforms, order their 
implementation. The philosophes function was encroaching 
further and further into the political realm; all that remained 
beyond him was the authority to command and the task of 
actually implementing, carrying out, the reforms as an admin- 
istrator. 

With the accession to power of Turgot the possibility of the 
philosophe’s playing the role of politique, of a chief administrative 
officer in a policy-making position, became a reality. Although 
Turgot himself gave some thought to the relative merits of an 
intellectual versus a bureaucratic career in the 1770s, it was only 
after his dismissal that other late Enlightenment intellectuals 
reflected on the question of the philosophe’s participation in 
power. Within a year of Turgot’s fall the French academy set up 
a prize competition for essays on Michel de L’Hopital, the 
sixteenth century reforming chancellor, and many writers 
implicitly compared and contrasted the two men and their situa- 
tions. To make the point that philosophes ought to have access to 
positions of power, one anonymous author argued that sixteenth 
century circumstances were different from those of the eighteenth 
because in the earlier era letters and lumières led not merely to a 
literary reputation but to advancement in the state, and enlight- 
ened men filled public positions easily, without having to make 
a choice between two careers. Later, however, the taste for learn- 
ing developed certain (unspecified) faults which made people 
think, ‘against many contrary examples, that the esprit des lettres, 
which is at bottom only the cultivation of reason, was inappro- 
priate to the esprit des affaires’. Another writer, the military 
theorist and free-lance intellectual Guibert, concurred in this 
judgment, and attributed part of the blame to Richelieu’s estab- 
lishment of the Academy which effectively emasculated the gens 
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de lettres both intellectually and politically (in the sense of keep- 
ing them at a distance from the world of affairs). For Guibert, 
L’H6pital united the best of both worlds: through his study of 
natural and positive law, and history, L’Hôpital went back to 
first principles in order to organize the French legal system, not 
in the spirit of scholasticism, but ‘en magistrat et en philosophe’. 
Although none of these authors commented specifically on the 
causes of L’H6pital’s fall from power (beyond the obvious point 
of religious factionalism), each implied clearly that a regime which 
could not tolerate a reforming intellectual in power was headed 
for a disaster of civil and social disruption comparable to what 
happened in late sixteenth century France. 

Two of Turgot’s disciples, Condorcet, and to a lesser extent 
Dupont de Nemours, voiced most clearly the desirability of 
combining the career of philosophe and public servant. Both men 
made a clear distinction between the two functions in their 
immediate aspects, but joined them together under the ultimate 
rubric of utility to mankind. Dupont, in his biography of Turgot, 
described the young man leaving the Sorbonne as ‘full of pro- 
found knowledge, formed by serious studies, even having a great 
deal of literary taste’-—in short, a philosophe, ‘cet homme d’esprit 
un peu neuf dans la Société’. At that time Turgot believed the 
best way to be useful to mankind was through administrative 
service, and thus he entered the bureaucracy. His personality was 
eminently suited to this work, according to Dupont, for he joined 
together sensibility and sensitivity with the character of ‘a legis- 
lator made for reforming and constituting empires, and for 
changing the face of the world’ (ii.224). Later, Dupont said, 
Turgot came to realize that intellectual endeavours would be 
more useful to humanity than administrative service because 
nothing could assure the execution of good laws or the duration 
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of new or reformed institutions (i.47). Apparently this notion 
was derived from Turgot’s experience as an intendant rather than 
as controller-general, for in 1772 he had advised Condorcet not to 
take a subordinate position precisely for these reasons. He 
thought then that, in the long run, the spread of enlightenment 
would more effectively destroy artificial evils and allow men to 
enjoy nature’s goods than would service in the bureaucracy. 
Condorcet could not wholly subscribe to this view. He was, 
after all, of a younger generation than Turgot’s, and his social 
and political consciousness had been formed by the conflicts of 
the late 1760s and 1770s. Condorcet introduced his treatment of 
L’H6pital with the conventional wisdom expressed by Turgot 
that in principle happiness could be assured if only men desired it 
and were enlightened as to their true interests, because men’s 
misfortunes stem from artificial vices and prejudices. But then 
he argued that when one descends from the level of speculation 
to that of history, one sees all sorts of oppression and mistreat- 
ment. Apparently, humanity is condemned to irreparable evils; 
the homme de bien can only try to avoid being the accomplice or 
witness to the misfortunes of his fellows. When such an idea is 
prevalent a society reaches its moment of decadence, and one 
must then present the example of those courageous and ben- 
eficent geniuses who, although unable to execute the great 
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nize that Turgot was talking about a 
subordinate position, and that Con- 
dorcet was a bright young man with 
an apparently brilliant future ahead of 
him in the intellectual world. At the 
same time, it must be admitted that 
the reality of the late Enlightenment 
intellectual’s situation was reflected in 
the fact that the two biographers of 


treated the two aspects of Turgot’s 
life separately, Dupont concentrating 
on his life as an administrator, Con- 
dorcet giving a portrait of the intel- 
lectual. To a certain extent this situa- 
tion obviously reflects the predilec- 
tions of the two biographers. Dupont, 
the elder and less philosophical of the 
two, more or less accepted the divi- 
sion between administrative and intel- 
lectual life, whereas Condorcet saw it 
as a problem to be solved. 
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operations they have conceived, nonetheless have not disdained 
to do whatever good the circumstances permit. Condorcet had 
been extremely despondent when Turgot fell from power, and 
had—albeit reluctantly—turned away from public service to 
private intellectual enterprises. His L’H6pital essay was clearly 
written in such a mood of pessimism. But he came to terms with 
his situation, and adopted the attitude that the philosophe had to 
do his duty and remain where he was most needed—even at the 
court of a tyrant, for only the philosophe could do good in an 
oppressed city, while anyone could do good in a free one“. 
L’H6pital’s example, he thought, ought to produce ‘in a nation 
perhaps still more enervated than corrupted, those strong and 
courageous virtues which alone can change the face of the earth 
and banish . . . crime and misfortune’ (iii.566). Reform was pos- 
sible, but obviously much more difficult than had been antici- 
pated. Condorcet never doubted the desirability and necessity 
of the philosophe’s playing a political role as public servant. His 
only criticisms of L’H6pital focussed on the chancellor’s use of 
the wrong means (because of ignorance, due to the backward 
state of the moral and political sciences of the times) to achieve 
laudable ends shared by all men of enlightenment. Further, when 
it became apparent that Turgot would fall, he wrote to Voltaire 
complaining bitterly that everyone would think that enlightened 
and virtuous men were not propre for government—and then 
the universe would remain condemned to darkness and unhap- 
piness**. What he was dubious about, especially after 1776, was 
the likelihood of the philosophe-minister’s achieving any imme- 
diate, radical reforms, given the prevailing circumstances. None- 
theless, it remained the philosophes responsibility, just as it was 
objectively desirable and necessary, to fulfill his public function, 
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not only through the discovery of truth but also through active 
public service. 

On the whole, many philosophes of the late Enlightenment 
advanced beyond the quasi-political action-at-a-distance orienta- 
tion of Voltaire and the major philosophes of the mature Enlight- 
enment, toward a more or less official involvement in the speci- 
fically political arena—the bureaucracy—of late eighteenth 
century absolutism. These thinkers dropped the earlier worries 
about power corrupting the intellectual because of their strong 
feelings as to the necessity and desirability of immediate reform, 
a response partly to the evolution of the intellectual revolution 
in which they were participating, and partly to the pressures of 
political events. Like Condorcet, many late-Enlightenment 
intellectuals began to feel that direct public service was a duty for 
the philosophe. Their principles and purposes were still the same 
as those of the major philosophes, i. e., reform via enlightenment 
of princes and peoples, but their proposals were significantly 
different. They concentrated on the means of reform, on specific, 
concrete institutional remedies which led them to an immediate 
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better by remaining in public life and 
attempting to affect reform than by 
retiring or dying a suicide or a martyr. 
Martyrdom was perhaps even a 
dubious possibility because of the cor- 
ruption of the people, the lack of a 
body of potential supporters of the 
cause. Diderot was tempted by theidea 
of fleeing, of opting out of public life, 
and retiring into himself to meditate, 
because he apparently could see no 
practical solution to the problems of 
either Rome or late eighteenth century 
France. Nonetheless, the significant 
fact remains that Diderot had arrived 
at a position which required him to 
view public political service as a re- 
sponsibility of the philosophe. 
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involvement in government which not even Voltaire had advo- 
cated. This concentration on methods and specific reforms was 
facilitated by the new emphases on comparative historical- 
political analysis and practical deductions from the now more 
perfected moral and political sciences (especially economics, for 
those of a physiocratic leaning). The philosophe’s expertise, his 
special competence in these areas, qualified him for participation 
in policy-making. This emphasis on special knowledge of means 
and ends resulted in both an encroachment on the normal com- 
petence of bureaucrats and other traditional authorities, and also 
gave the philosophes themselves a bureaucratic and elitist orien- 
tation. Obviously this was necessary if they were going to work 
within existing forms and keep their proposals compatible (at least 
for the short term) with absolutism. In essence, then, this move- 
ment from action at a distance to direct action within the frame- 
work of the status quo on the part of the philosophes amounted toa 
logical extension, specification, and elaboration of earlier notions 
of the philosophe’s status and mission, adapted to new circum- 
stances and a new phase in the development of the Enlighten- 
ment. The significant point is that the political consciousness of 
the philosophe was enhanced: he felt he had to become directly 
involved with government in order to get what he wanted. 
What was genuinely novel in the concept of the philosophe in 
the late Enlightenment was the function of representative, deputy, 
or magistrate of the nation. Whatever the specific meaning of this 
idea, it clearly involved a new and significant attempt of the 
intellectual to root himself in society and to assume an unwonted 
political function. The idea did not always appear in pure form, 
which indicates the continuing strength of the traditional grounds 
of the philosophe’s functions, but the very fact that the idea 
appeared at all indicates the growing connections between 
reform and representation, and resistance and representation— 
and sometimes all three together—in the minds of at least some 
intellectuals, if not the educated public. The idea is clearest when 
the focus is on the individual philosophe, and less so when related 
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to the philosophes as a collectivity, perhaps because of competing 
ideas of direct political representation of the nation. 

As early as 1760 Alembert spoke of the gens de lettres as ‘you 
who represent the nation in the eyes of foreigners”. The context 
indicates that while he was criticizing the government for its 
involvement in war, he was clearly thinking in terms of cosmo- 
politan intellectual intercourse and the international republic of 
letters. He was trying more to dissociate the philosophes from the 
government (as part of his pursuit of autonomy for the intel- 
lectuals) than to assert any political status for them. To his 
general anti-political stance we can add his belief that the philo- 
sophe ought to maintain a distance from the people because their 
ignorance and subjection to the yoke of necessity would atrophy 
the philosophes’ freedom (Grimsley, pp.118-120). Obviously, 
for Alembert ‘nation’ and ‘people’ are not synonymous; the 
former is a cultural entity, while the latter is an object to be 
enlightened. Nonetheless, his linkage of the idea of the philosophe 
to that of the nation is important for its very comparison of the 
philosophes to an unrepresentative government involves them 
at least indirectly in political affairs. Even Voltaire, the public 
defender, never made such an overt connection between the 
nation and the philosophes, although his life-long activities can be 
construed as embodying the principle that the philosophe was a 
spokesman for society. As we have seen, however, Voltaire con- 
ceived of his task in terms of universals and individuals, and spoke 
in the name of reason, tolerance, and humanity at large when 
taking up individual cases such as those of Calas, La Barre, and 
Sirven. He never identified himself or the philosophe as a spokes- 
man for the nation per se. Alembert’s remark and Voltaire’s 
example ought, then, to be taken as forecasts of things to come 
rather than as serious attempts to give the philosophes a directly 
political character. 
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Ofall the late Enlightenment thinkers, Condorcet, the youngest 
of the major philosophes, gave the most serious attention to the 
intellectuals’ role in politics and their relationship to the nation. 
Asa disciple of Alembert he continued the latter’s cultivation of 
science and rational-empirical philosophizing; as a disciple of 
Voltaire, he continued the patriarch’s zealous pursuit of humani- 
tarian reform; and, as a disciple of Turgot, he pushed forward 
that bureaucratic liberal’s plans for institutional reforms. Most 
important of all he tried to synthesize all three of these ingredients 
of the Enlightenment tradition in a workable solution to France’s 
problems, a solution which would, he hoped, take account of 
Montesquieu’s and Rousseau’s insights into politics while reject- 
ing their conclusions and solutions. The American Revolution 
apparently crystallized this ambition in his mind, and he was in 
the process of working it out theoretically and programmatically 
when the events of the pre-Revolution turned the course of 
French history away from the direction he had anticipated. 
Condorcet’s political orientation was much more democratic 
than that of his mentors, but he also maintained in all its vigour 
the mainstream Enlightenment emphasis on the primacy of 
rational natural law. His attempt to reconcile rational law and 
democracy had an ambiguous result, and the status and function 
of the intellectual lay at the heart of that ambiguity. Condorcet 
came so close to portraying the philosophe as a political repre- 
sentative of the nation that his ideas on the subject must be 
closely examined, even if we conclude that they only formed a 
sort of bridge between the idea of the philosophe as an official 
public servant and the idea of the philosophe as a deputy or 
magistrate of the nation. 

Condorcet extended the idea of the individual philosophe as 
public defender to its limit in the direction of representing the 
interests of the people, while at the same time advocating the 
claims of nature, reason, and justice as the ultimate source of the 
intellectual’s special status and function. While working as 
factotum for his other mentor, Turgot, Condorcet published 
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many pamphlets defending the minister’s ideas, policies, and 
actions during his brief ministry. In the conclusion of one of the 
last of these tracts he justified his defense of Turgot and his own 
active interest in public affairs in spite of governmental prohibi- 
tions on discussion of policy matters: ‘Such is the right, such is 
even the strict obligation of any citizen, and no one needs any 
[special] mission to defend the rights of the people or to combat 
prejudices harmful to its happiness’. Clearly Condorcet took a 
very democratic view of freedom of expression. He asked the 
thetorical question, should only the gens de lettres have an opi- 
nion on these matters? and answered in the negative, that all 
citizens should be informed. In the very same breath, however, 
he made it clear that, in fact, the philosophe was his model for the 
spokesman for the people: ‘above all, those who, like the gens de 
lettres, are more used to meditation and can have no other interests 
than those of the people’ should speak out. ‘Nature, when it has 
given him heart and courage’ charges the philosophe-citizen with 
the ‘cause publique’. Condorcet comes very close to identifying 
the people and the nation, and linking the philosophe to the whole 
on the grounds of patriotism: the philosophe, the ‘écrivain 
patriote’, is asked, what is the point of all this public argument, 
and Condorcet answered, ‘is not the spectacle of the oppression 
of the poor, of the misfortune of a whole nation, an unbearable 
torment from which one burns to be delivered?” Based on the 
natural duty of concerning oneself with public affairs, the special 
habitude of thinking about them, and the identification of his 
interests with those of the people, the philosophe’s de facto func- 
tion as popular defender and spokesman falls just short of an overt 
identification with the function of political representation of the 
nation. In any case, the philosophe was well on his way toward 
finding roots in the nation-people, for his voice was the authentic 
expression of their needs and interests, according to Condorcet. 
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He thus made an important advance beyond the Voltairean posi- 
tion of a direct, immediate conjunction of universal principles 
and individual interests over against the state: like his other 
intellectual forebears, Turgot and the physiocrats, Condorcet 
now saw the nation as the operative unit of reform; unlike these 
economists, however, who saw the nation mainly as an economic 
unit and an object of reform, Condorcet began to see it as a 
political unit and even as the active subject of reform, at least in 
the sense that it ought to have an organ for the expression of its 
interests and wishes. And, the philosophe seemed eminently 
suited to such a task. 

In Condorcet’s mind, however, the philosophe’s voice was not 
politically authoritative in the sense that he was in any way the 
bearer of the sovereign popular will which must necessarily be 
put into practice. Condorcet was no Rousseauist; for him author- 
ity was not primarily a matter of will, but of reason and natural 
law. Of course, by the same token, the substance of the philo- 
sophe’s utterances was political in nature because the purpose of 
political power is to implement the authoritative rational laws 
which would facilitate the satisfaction of the people’s needs and 
interests. The people, the ultimate source of sovereignty, might 
mandate or delegate power to a representative, but it could not 
mandate or delegate authority to a representative. 

All this is made fairly clear in a remarkable trio of essays which 
Condorcet published on the eve of the pre-Revolution. In them 
he developed the main line of Enlightenment social and political 
theory—the strand that emphasized the synthesis of reason and 
nature, of natural law and utility, of rational authority and 
individual rights, and reform from above through collaboration 
between government and philosophes rather than reform from 
below through revolution—to its logical conclusions. In his 
biography of Turgot he set forth the main features of a moderate 
liberal-democratic social and political philosophy; he briefly 
recapitulated it in his tract on the influence of the American 
Revolution on Europe before going on to show what France in 
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particular was ready to learn from the American experience, His 
treatise on the application of the calculus of probabilities to vot- 
ing procedures is the crucial work for our theme, however, 
because it consummates in practice the development of the idea 
of the special legislative function of the intellectual, while open- 
ing up in theory the Enlightenment’s insistence on the rule of 
reason and justice to an eventual reconciliation with political 
democracy. In short, Condorcet saw the political authority of an 
intellectual elite as both a practical necessity in the immediate 
circumstances and a guide toward a rational democratic republic 
in the future. 

Condorcet’s version of the historical relationship between 
enlightenment and political power was basic to his practical 
thought: at the beginning of human society, because of 
equality of ignorance, everyone participated in the exercise of 
power and decisions were based on will; at the terminal point of 
social development, again everyone would participate in the 
exercise of power, but decisions would be based on reason and 
truth, because of equality of enlightenment. In the interim, the 
best that could be hoped for was an approximation of the desired 
union of thruth and power. For Condorcet, as for so many 
other Enlightenment thinkers, democracy in the sense of self- 
government or political liberty was not a supreme value, an end 
in itself. The achievement of happiness, which required the 
enjoyment of the individual rights of personal security, property, 
and equality before the law, and the elimination of natural evils, 
was the real end of society. The individual right to contribute, 
immediately or through representatives, to the making and 
executing of laws, although inalienable, was not a natural right 
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of man. It derived its character from the primitive equality of 
man, but owed its origin to society, and society could apparently 
impose restrictions on its exercise’. Even at the terminal point of 
human development, when enlightenment and political liberty 
converged, self-government would still be mainly an instrumental 
value, the guarantor of individual security, property, and legal 
equality (De l'influence, p.9). In the present state of society’s 
ignorance, however, democratic government would be of 
dubious value, perhaps even harmful. On the one hand it would 
require complex forms to be workable, but this very complexity 
would reduce the probability of any decisions being taken. On 
the other hand the natural and simple forms of democracy would 
lead to the wrong decisions being taken because the government 
would reflect or mirror directly the society, thus giving political 
predominance to the ignorant majority and vested interests 
which obviously were numerically superior to the enlightened 
few". For Condorcet, society’s immediate needs were reform and 
enlightenment, not self-government, the latter in fact being 
viewed as a function of the former rather than as a means for 
achieving it. 

The problem for societies on the way toward enlightenment is 
to have laws and governments approximating as closely as pos- 
sible the conditions of genuine authority*. The government’s 
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itself, confiding it to designated pow- 
ers which thereby became legitimate. 
What of countries where the constitu- 
tion of those powers has not been ov- 
ertly and legally regulated? Condorcet 
invoked the conventional notion of 


62 of course, Condorcet was no 
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right, arbitrary government, or even 
government by natural right indepen- 
dent of societal consent. What then 
was the status of governments of 
societies on the road to enlighten- 
ment? Condorcet regarded society as 
ultimately sovereign, although it may 
choose not to exercise that sovereignty 
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tacit consent—he apparently believed, 
like Diderot, that a government based 
on force could not endure, and would 
eventually have to win the consent of 
its subjects. Still, consent to the 
existence of a power, although it 
legitimated that power, did not legi- 
timate its laws nor make them obliga- 
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form, £. e. its constitution, is practically speaking irrelevant to 
this question. Condorcet does, however, argue that majority 
decision-making is the wave of the future—indeed, given the 
American Revolution and his own ideas for France, it is perhaps 
the wave of the present. What is necessary, in his vision, is a 
single body of enlightened men to judge, by a plurality such that 
truth is probable, the validity of propositions formulated to 
satisfy the expressed wish of society. These men may be either 


tory. Power, even legitimate power, 
cannot, as such, produce obligation 
nor even legitimate laws, for its func- 
tion and nature is to produce peace 
and satisfy interests. A law, to be 
legitimate, had to issue from a legi- 
timate power, to be sure—but it 
could not violate natural rights. Even 
a legitimate law may not be obligatory, 
however—it could be useless and 
wrong, i.e. not a true proposition. 
Condorcet’s final condition for obliga- 
tion then, is the truth of the law. Any 
power, legitimated by consent (either 
tacit or overt), issuing laws which do 
not violate natural rights and which 
are truthful, is a genuine authority. 
See Condorcet, Life, pp.295, 3433 
cf. Diderot, ‘Autorité politique’, in 
Œuvres politiques, ed. Vernière, pp.9ff; 
Condorcet, Essai, pp.i-ii; De Pin- 
fluence, p.7. Condorcet apparently has 
in mind laws aimed at securing natural 
rights and promoting the reduction of 
natural evils; the truth of a law, then, is 
determined by a judgment as to wheth- 
er it will in fact procure these ends. 
For Condorcet all laws seemed to be 
purely instrumental, aimed at pro- 
tecting rights and promoting happi- 
ness, and compelling people to act or 
desist. As instrumental propositions 
they are subject to rational and empir- 
ical, i.e. scientific, validation. Con- 
dorcet’s idea of a body of intellectuals 


or enlightened men with the function 
of judging the validity of proposed 
laws was not derived ex nihilo. The 
physiocrats, although they made the 
king the articulator of the natural laws 
and the translator of these laws into 
positive laws, hedged in these central 
functions by positing the need for a 
separate body of men to pronounce on 
the ‘evidence’ that a given positive 
law was in accord with the natural 
law. Most physiocratic theorists attri- 
buted this function to the parlements 
or some unspecified body of jurists 
because law was their proper domain 
(and perhaps also because two, at 
least, of the leading physiocrats, Le 
Mercier de La Riviére and Le Trosne, 
were jurists and parlementaires)— 
despite the fact that these jurists 
might have little or no knowledge of 
what were essentially economic or 
social laws. Condorcet has abstracted 
the logical ingredient in their concep- 
tion, thereby eliminating its juristic 
character, and attached it as a function 
to a body of men whose essential 
feature is simply that they are en- 
lightened, capable of embodying 
reasoning or reason in general. On this 
point, see M. Einaudi, The Physiocratic 
doctrine of judicial control (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1938). Unfortunately he does 
not discuss Condorcet. 
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representatives chosen by the nation, or officers appointed by the 
king—what is crucial is that they be enlightened, for the vœu 
général, although capable of being represented, is not self- 
validating (Essai, pp.iii-iv, xlii). 

For Condorcet, France in the 1780s was not ready for democ- 
racy, nor even a constitutional monarchy in the ordinary sense 
of that term, 2. e. the institutional separation of executive and 
legislative powers with societal representatives at least sharing 
the latter. France was ready, however, for modern ideas of prop- 
erty and natural liberty (De l'influence, p.35). More important, 
although perhaps derived from that readiness, representative 
assemblies to express the general wish of the French people could 
and should be instituted. As an adherent of Turgot’s idea of a 
hierarchy of representative assemblies or ‘municipalités’, Con- 
dorcet, as late as 1788, expected them rather than the estates 
general to be called into existence*. Turgot preferred elected 
assemblies based mainly on property-ownership; Condorcet 
emphasized the enlightenment of the participants, and was also 
unsure whether the king would allow elections or would appoint 
the members of the assemblies. Apparently he thought that the 
local and provincial assemblies might be made elective, but he 
knew there was no chance of an elected ‘municipalité nationale’. 
More important, it would be extremely difficult to guarantee that 
an elected national assembly would possess enough /umières to 
functions as the truth-seeking and truth-saying body he deemed 
necessary. Whether he wanted an independent body of intellec- 
tuals, a reformed conseil d’état, or an appointed national muni- 
cipality as the capstone of the hierarchy of lower assemblies is 
never specified, but something of the sort was clearly necessary 
in the light of his general theoretical and practical views. Condor- 
cet does not specify the details of the legislative authority which 
these assemblies should possess vis-à-vis the king, but clearly 
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both the national body and the lower assemblies would have an 
active voice in the legislative process, although they would have 
different functions. The lower assemblies would represent society 
and present its interests for legislative considerations; the national 
body would incarnate reason and pronounce on the validity of 
proposed legislation embodying the interests of society. Both 
functions were necessary to create the conditions of genuine 
authority. 

Given France’s general state of enlightenment, Condorcet’s 
national assembly of enlightened men would necessarily be 
composed of intellectuals, 7. e. philosophes or specialists who 
thought en philosophe. As long as France was no more enlightened 
than it was, only an intellectual elite could possess the validating 
powers necessary to make laws obligatory. In this sense, the 
philosophes would act as surrogate political representatives of the 
nation. 

It should be emphasized, of course, that Condorcet was no 
advocate of a closed, elitist society based on intellectual ability, 
even though he argued that while all men have the right to 
express opinions, only the intellectually qualified have the right 
to judge of their validity (Life, pp.335-336). Intellectual status and 
capacity cannot, as such, confer power over men—that can be 
done only by consent—but intelligence can and should confer 
authority. Thus, as all men achieve the free use of their reason 
and acquire lumières by education, they become eligible for 
participation in politics, and the problem of democracy will be 
solved. 

Like Turgot, Condorcet did not speculate on the stages in the 
process of the transfer of power and authority from the king to 
the people, beyond sketching out the first step, the municipalities. 
He understood the logic of reform; the king had power, the 
intellectuals had authority, and society had its interests, and the 
three had to be joined, even if it involved the sacrifice of some of 
the monarch’s power. He thought the establishment of an 
assembly of enlightened men was obviously in the king’s interest; 
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more important, he apparently agreed with Turgot that the 
municipalities scheme should be implemented before it was too 
late, indicating his awareness of the existence of political threats 
from other power-holders, or potential power-holders, in 
society™. 

Clearly Condorcet has given a political function to the intel- 
lectual; he has an active—indeed, the key—rule in the legislative 
process. The only remaining question is, how representative is 
he? Condorcet makes no specific claims to a representative func- 
tion for the intellectual, nor does he even make a claim to a 
representative function for intellect or the intellectuals in general. 
Reason cannot be represented—it is an entity much like Rous- 
seau’s general will (Baker, p.145). Rousseau’s grudging conces- 
sion to practicality—allowing mandated delegates to register the 
will of the people—involved no sacrifice of his essential points 
that one person cannot will for another, and that the general will 
always resides in the generality of the citizenry. For Condorcet, 
however, the common reason does not now lie in the generality 
of citizens but in the body of enlightened men, the intellectuals. 
What resides in the citizenry is interest, which can be represented. 
Thus his problem is to find a formula which will integrate un- 
representable reason and representable interests in a workable 
combination, a combination essential for the purest possible 
expression of authority, i. e. genuinely rational self-interest for 
both the individual and society. Given an appointed national body 
of thruth-sayers, the only claim for representative status for the 
intellectuals would be the identity of interest which exists be- 
tween them and society, the same status Condorcet ascribed to 
the independent philosophe or the philosophe-minister (although 
not the same function, because of the existence of the lower 
assemblies). The philosophe in this situation is still essentially an 
expert legislator, without direct roots in society. Alternatively, 
and perhaps as the next stage beyond an appointed national body 
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of intellectual specialists, yet prior to full social enlightenment, 
the situation created by a fully elective hierarchy of assemblies 
would require not that intellectuals be representatives of the 
people but that representatives of the people be intellectuals. 
Obviously the practical difference is nil, but logically Condorcet 
has reversed the roles we have been considering. Given the rever- 
sal, he insists on a diminishing scope of eligibility for participa- 
tion in assemblies from the local to the national level, with 
enlightenment more than property-ownership as the criterion 
for selection, but combining both in order to integrate interest 
and reason. What is important is the logical and practical necessity 
of the junction of both functions, reasoning and the representa- 
tion of interests. On these grounds it seems reasonable to argue 
that Condorcet’s vision of the intellectual’s coming political role 
constitutes a bridge between the notion of the philosophe as 
public servant and the notion of the philosophe as representative 
of the people, although with the latter role certainly subordinate 
logically to the former. 

Condorcet was not immune to another strand of eighteenth 
century thought, the one which stressed French constitutional 
history and jurisprudence, even though he was perhaps the 
philosophe most vehemently opposed to the parlementaire circles 
which sponsored such thought. In the second half of the century 
these jurists generally accepted Montesquieu’s notion of the 
corps as intermediate bodies between the king and the nation, and 
also went on to elaborate notions of the parlements as vestiges of 
the estates general and representatives of the nation when the 
estates were not in session. The thinkers in this tradition built 
upon the ambiguous historical and constitutional status of the 
subordinate magistrate: on the one hand he was clearly an agent 
or representative of royal authority, but on the other hand, 
primarily through the vehicle of the estates, he was regarded as an 
agent or representative of the community (or at least a significant 
segment of the community). Naturally, when we find Condorcet 
attacking the political claims of the parlements, and denouncing” 
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the estates general as essentially useless as a political organ of the 
nation (even though they were composed of elected represen- 
tatives of society), we are not surprised; however, when he also 
treats L'Hôpital (alias Turgot) as an intermediate between the 
sovereign and the nation, belonging to both, that is something 
else. For Condorcet, the chancellor’s task was to defend the 
rights of the prince against ‘all who wanted to exercise, in the 
name of the nation, a power it had not confided to them’, while at 
the same time he had to defend the rights of the people in the face 
of the king”. The magistrate, or at least the superior magistrate, 
was, for Condorcet, a more authentic and effective spokesman 
for the rights of the nation and the people than were the subor- 
dinate magistrates, whether elected or co-opted into the corps. 
Essentially, however, it was the position of magistrate itself 
which carried within itself the dual function of representing both 
authority and national rights. 

The prototype, perhaps the first expression ever, of the partic- 
ular idea of the philosophe as magistrate, appeared in the conclud- 
ing book of the 1774 edition of Raynal’s Histoire philosophique et 
politique des ... deux Indes, as part of a general summary and 
survey of the historical development of modern Europe and 
America. This lengthy essay was apparently written by Alexandre 
Deleyre, a minor philosophe whose career extended into the late 
Enlightenment. An advocate of mixed government, he reflected 
in his political thought some of the typical ambiguities of the 
Enlightenment’s attempt to reconcile individual and popular 
rights with the reality of absolutism. He accepted Montesquieu’s 
notion of a limited number of political forms, modified by geo- 
graphic, cultural, and historical circumstances, and held that all 
governments were not essentially the same, that they did not 
differ merely according to the characters of the rulers. The 
exclusive importance of personal characteristics might be true for 
the various accidental forms of absolutism, but there exists a 
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fundamental difference between absolutist and free states: in the 
latter the nation bears the principle of its will in itself, and hence 
stamps its character on the government rather than vice versa, as 
under absolutism*. 

Although a believer in political liberty, Deleyre, as a budding 
political scientist and reformer of French absolutism, could not 
escape one of the main themes running like a red thread through 
Enlightenment political thought: the primacy of law per se, no 
matter what constitutional form a state took. Hence, ‘the art of 
legislation being that which requires the most perfection, [it] is 
also the most worthy of occupying the best thinkers (génies) 
(Raynal, x.147). He was aware that the science of government 
had to be comprehensive, for each basic principle reached into all 
parts of administration, and no one could operate the complicated 
state-machine without knowing all the parts. Because of this 
complexity innovation should be gradual, born from need, 
inspired by a kind of ‘public cry’, or at least be in accord with the 
general wish. Sudden action aggravates evil and corrupts good. 
‘Acting without consulting the general will, without collecting, 
so to speak, the plurality of suffrages in public opinion, is to 
alienate [all] hearts and spirits, discredit everything, even the 
good and the honest’ (x.148). Apparently in order to avoid such 
a calamity, and to facilitate the communication of the general will 
to the rulers, Deleyre suggested that Europeans ought to request 
(désirer) that their sovereigns imitate a Chinese institution: 
there, ministers are divided into two classes, penseurs and signeurs, 
the latter occupied with detail and the expedition of affairs. The 
thinkers, however, have the task of formulating legislative 
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projects or examining those presented to them. For the admirers 
of China, said Deleyre, this institution is the source of all wise 
administration and legislation; it differentiates Chinese “despo- 
tisme des loix par la raison’ from the arbitrary religious despotism 
of the rest of Asia. In China, people believe in the natural author- 
ity of ‘la loi raisonnée’, and persuasion, not coercion, moves their 
wills. Europe has now reached a state of enlightenment such that 
the intellectual conviction ‘which effects a free obedience ... 
can come only from a sure evidence of the utility of the laws’ 
(x.149-150). The philosophes dual function, then, would be to 
express the general wish and will of the people, and to testify to 
the people that the laws were worthy of obliging them. 

But what if governments do not agree to this Chinese scheme? 
‘If governments do not want to pay (soudoyer ) the penseurs, who 
perhaps would become suspect or corrupted when they became 
mercenary, let them at least permit the superior esprits yo watch 
over in some fashion the public welfare. Any writer of genius is a 
born magistrate of his country. He ought to enlighten it, if he can. 
His right is his talent. [Whether an] obscure or distinguished 
citizen, whatever may be his rank or his birth, his ever noble 
spirit takes its titles from his lumières. His tribunal is the whole 
nation; his judge is the public, not the despot who does not under- 
stand him or the minister who does not want to listen to him’ 
(x.150; my italics). 

Like Condorcet, Deleyre viewed the intellectual in office as an 
expert political scientist with the functions of legislating and 
bearing witness to the value and validity of the laws. Again like 
Condorcet, Deleyre portrayed the intellectual out of office as 
having a natural right to speak out by virtue of his talent. But, 
whereas Condorcet qualified and modified the notion of the 
magistrate, whittling it down, so to speak, in order to make 
L’Ho6pital fit his model of an enlightened minister (based on 
Turgot), Deleyre seemed to accept the magistrate metaphor 
en bloc, and simply added it to the by now widespread notion of 
the philosophe as a legislative expert and potential minister. He 
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thus linked together the two main strands of eighteenth century 
political thought—enlightened absolutism and aristocratic con- 
stitutionalism—in the person of the intellectual. What made this 
linkage was his opposition to despotism in general and the 
Maupeou coup in particular, his awareness of the actual split 
between the government and the nation, and the consequent 
necessity of establishing or re-establishing some kind of com- 
munication between the monarch and society. Although he did 
not go so far as to state explicitly that the philosophe-magistrate 
is the representative of the nation, Deleyre saw that the philosophe 
had a political mission and that he would fulfill it by direct action, 
either within the government as a minister or outside it as a kind 
of subordinate magistrate whose tribunal was the nation. 

Less subtle and rigorous thinkers than Condorcet and Deleyre, 
however, tended to turn these intellectual magistrates and 
ministers into spokesmen for the nation precisely because the 
magistrates demanded the convocation of representative leg- 
islative assemblies. Thet was the basic reason for Pidansat de 
Mairobert’s characterization of the parlementaires and their sup- 
porters as ‘philosophic patriots’ representing the third stage of 
the intellectual evolution of the century. According to Talbert, 
one of the competitors in the Academy’s L’H6pital essay contest, 
L’H6pital had demonstrated to his masters the necessity of 
‘national assemblies’, and had affirmed that only representatives 
of the people could instruct the monarch as to the nation’s needs. 
By drawing up the laws in the estates general, L’Hopital gave 
them more authentic sanctions, and made them more respectable 
to the citizens, who thus regarded them as their own work. “Thus 
one heard the minister of a sovereign speak as an orator of the 
people”. 

Significantly, the ‘orator of the people’ image had been used to 
describe the philosophe in a famous speech in 1775 by Malesherbes, 
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one of the few prominent figures of the late Enlightenment who 
combined all three functions we have emphasized so far—magi- 
strate, minister, and philosophe—and so it is extremely important 
to learn the views of this essentially moderate constitutional 
royalist on the role of the philosophe. Condorcet characterized 
him, somewhat uncharitably, as one who ‘loves the corps’, but he 
himself denied that he was ‘what they call a parlementaire’. He 
was one of many thinkers in the Enlightenment who believed that 
the basic social, economic, and legal structure of the old régime 
was flexible enough to absorb and implement the progressive 
ideas of the Enlightenment by gradual change and without 
bouleversement. He promoted the advance of the Enlightenment 
during his stint as chief of censorship and the book publishing 
trade for the government by allowing the appearance of many 
works which, under existing law, should have been suppressed. 
From 1763 until the early 1770s he was chief magistrate in the 
cour des aides, and one of the leading opponents of Maupeou. 
During the period he picked up and developed ideas of repre- 
sentative institutions circulating among the parlementaires, and, 
although he never openly advocated the separation of powers, 
his position amounted to constitutionalism. In 1774 he was 
viewed as a prime candidate for the chancellorship, and, although 
he did not receive that position, he did join Turgot in the ministry 
as head of the royal household. At that time he was elected to the 
French Academy, and in his discourse of reception he outlined 
his views on philosophy and the philosophes. 

Malesherbes’s Discours was essentially a call for the political 
freedom and influence of the philosophe backed by the suffrage of 
enlightened public opinion. He began by alluding to the political 
reasons for his election—his patriotic sentiments and his role as 
spokesman for the Parisian cour des aides, whose zeal was applaud- 
ed by the nation, in opposition to Maupeou’s reforms. His 
specific topic was the status of ‘letters’ in public opinion, and his 
first main point was that literature and philosophy have resumed 
the right they had in ancient Greece, that of giving ‘legislators to 
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nations’. True, he said, we do not have the tribune of Demos- 
thenes and Cicero, and modern states do not call philosophes ‘to 
dictate laws to them’ on the sole faith of their fame. Montesquieu, 
however, has opened the path for the philosophes to deal with 
legislation and for jurists to absorb philosophy. History in general, 
and constitutional history in particular, has now become polit- 
ically useful. Under the present empire of letters each intelligent 
citizen can work for the state, and the homme d’ état can be en- 
lightened by the dumiéres of his fellow citizens. All professions 
and talents are focussed on the problem of the public weal and 
happiness. 

His second main point was that for this favourable situation to 
bear fruit, the king must protect the intellectuals, but not inter- 
fere with them. The prince need not actively stimulate philosophy 
and literature, but only remain open to the intellectuals’ wishes 
and hopes. Further, in an enlightened nation, the career of 
philosophe should be open, and those men who have been named 
‘conquerors’ by the suffrage of public opinion ought to be 
accepted as such by the prince. “There has been raised up a Tri- 
bunal independent of all the powers, and which all the powers 
respect, which appreciates all talents, which pronounces on all 
kinds of merit; and in an enlightened century, in a century where 
each citizen can speak to the whole nation through publication, 
those who have the talent of instructing men, or the gift of mov- 
ing them, in a word the Gens de Lettres, are, in the midst of a 
dispersed public, what the Orators of Rome and Athens [were] 
in the midst of the assembled people’. Malesherbes hastened to 
point out that the king had the task of governing, and, like 
Deleyre, he seemed to be more concerned with the intellectual’s 
function of informing or swaying the people than wish his role 
as spokesman for the people to the king. Nonetheless, the latter 
idea is at least present: the philosophe is popularly recognized, 
and he ought to be able to address the king, by implication at 
least in the name of the nation-people when it is not assem- 


bled. 
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Malesherbes did not specify the mechanism or channels of 
communication between the nation and the king that he desired. 
An obvious possibility, given the circumstances of his address, 
would be the Academy itself. It is well-known, of course, that the 
philosophes were in the process of capturing the Academy for 
their own uses at this very time. We do not know whether any 
other philosophes shared Malesherbes’s intention of using the 
Academy as a surrogate political institution—Alembert, with his 
anti-political, broadly educational, notions of the philosophes 
function, was in the ascendancy at the Academy during this 
period. In any case, Malesherbes probably did not consider any 
surrogate as a permanent solution to the problem of political 
communication between the king and the nation. He was well- 
known as a magistrate and reformer who advocated formal 
representative institutions for the nation, and so his views on the 
philosophe’s political function should probably be regarded as a 
temporary, transitional solution. His idea of the philosophe, 
however, still amounted to a significant advance beyond the 
standard notion held in the mature Enlightenment, and beyond 
Deleyre’s and Condorcet’s development of the theme, in the 
sense that he provided for at least informal popular recognition 
of the philosophe’s status and function, and explicitly compared the 
modern philosophe to the ancient philosopher-orator-magistrate. 

Malesherbes’s close connections with both the philosophes and 
the magistracy enabled him to combine ideas from both tradi- 
tions and helped to establish himself as a model ‘philosophic 
patriot’. However, just as the French Academy failed to become 
a surrogate political institution, or even perform any vital social 
and cultural function in the 1780s, so too did the blending of 
Enlightenment and parlementaire political thought fail to blossom 
into a new synthesis capable of uniting all reformers. It was a 
momentary phenomenon, virtually coincidental with the ascend- 
ancy of Turgot and the recall of the pre-Maupeou parlements. 
There was, however, a residue from this brief conjunction. Gudin 
de La Brenellerie, assessing the situation before 1774, pointed out 
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the warfare between the philosophes and the clergy, and between 
the philosophes and the magistrates, ‘while each magistrate as an 
individual prided himself on [his] philosophy, and felt that he 
should conduct himself only by it’. Gudin, writing at the moment 
of the apparent amalgamation of the two trends, said that anta- 
gonism was absurd, and that everyone who proposes to ‘rule or 
judge men’ ought to belong to the gens de lettres®. 

After the parlements, aided by the dévots and others, brought 
Turgot down, the two trends split apart again, but with important 
differences from the previous situation. True, the parlements, at 
least before 1787, were still dominated by a majority of tradi- 
tionalist, if not reactionary judges; still, many young intellectuals 
noted a certain liberalism among the younger members of the 
corps around 1780, and they hoped it might lead to both law-code 
and constitutional reform. In regard to the latter, however, the 
assessment of men like Brissot and Guibert was probably more 
realistic: after denouncing the claims of the parlementaires to 
call themselves representatives of the nation (they had received 
neither powers nor delegation from their fellow citizens), and 
attacking the court for appearing to regard registration as a 
necessity sanction for the laws (in order to flatter the nation with 
a phantom of a counter-weight to royal authority and to relegate 
the convocation of the estates general to obscurity), Guibert 
praised L’Hôpital for calling the estates, the true council of the 
nation, the palladium of its rights, ‘the resource which could one 
day repair everything by overthrowing everything (en tout boule- 
versant) ®. ‘Such is, furthermore, the opinion today on the parle- 
ments and the Estates General, not of the old magistrates blinded 
by the prejudices of their profession and their times, but of the 
young men in whoma spirit more bold, more free, enlightened by 
present lumières, brings a vision of things in their greatest scope. 


68 P. P. Gudin de La Brenellerie, 69 Guibert, Eloge historique de L’ Hó- 
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They agree on the incompetence and inadequacy of the parlements 
in affairs of public administration; and they avow that in place of 
their ridiculous and useless conflicts with royal authority the 
parlements have only one position to take: that of recognizing 
this incompetence, of claiming the estates general as sole judges, 
sole arbiters of the interests of the nation; and, while waiting, to 
protest against an enforced registration, especially when it is 
related to financial edicts, as illegal, prescriptive, and contrary to 
the practices continually observed up to the time of Louis xir 
(pp-57-58). Although the government would not be stopped, at 
least it would be obliged to reveal openly the government would 
not be stopped, at least it would be obliged to reveal openly its 
views and show itself as despotic; ‘the blindfold would fall from 
the eyes of the nation, and sooner or later a nation which has been 
enlightened and is oppressed will re-enter into its rights (pp.58- 
59). Brissot concurred in these views, and in fact, in 1787 would 
concoct a quasi-revolutionary scheme spearheaded by the parle- 
ment of Paris and designed to overthrow the ministry and pro- 
duce constitutional reform”. 

Neither Brissot nor Guibert had any use for the old-fashioned 
philosophes, especially those connected with the academies. For 
Guibert, nothing great, strong, or free could come from their 
pens. ‘Usually placed too far from affairs and men, misled by a 
declamatory and sterile philosophy’, more slaves of certain pre- 
judices than the people they flatter themselves to be enlightening, 
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they write almost nothing with enough truth and courage. He 
wanted to be judged by men of experience and action, men who 
have studied history not to write it but to learn how ‘to act in it 
one day!’ Nothing could express more clearly the aspiring young 
philosophe’s new urge to action and popular connections. The 
momentary mixing of the philosophic and magisterial traditions 
of thought brought new popular and national roots to the idea of 
the philosophe, establishing him as a magistrate of the patrie or 
orator of the people, and helping to specify his political function 
as a link between society and government. 

For some philosophes, this magisterial function of linking state 
and nation was becoming less a mutual, reciprocal relationship, 
and more a one-way street, from society to government, and the 
philosophe was seen more as a representative of the nation than 
of the government. In an unpublished letter of 1781, defending 
Raynal against his erstwhile friend Grimm, Diderot waxed 
vehement on the subject of the philosophe and his works. He 
justified Raynal’s lecturing and ‘tutoyant’ Louis xvr on the 
grounds that the philosophe is not a subject of the king, but a 
“deputy of the nation’. This is the public defender image expanded, 
and now explicitly political, for the philosophe is an organ of 
virtue, reason, equity, humanity, and justice, before which all 
men are equal—and the king is only first among these equals by 
their choice. Moreover, ‘if history had, since the earliest times, 
seized and dragged by the hair the civil and religious tyrants, I do 
not think they would have become better, but they would have 
been more detested, and their unhappy subjects would have 
perhaps become less patient.... The book that I like and that 
kings and their courtisans detest is the book which gives birth to 
Brutus’s’”. This conception of the philosophe as an angry political 
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spokesman for the nation clearly depended on the conjunction of 
national community and universal moral-political principles; if 
justice, reason, and humanity did not reside in the nation, the 
philosophe could not speak for it. 

Diderot’s notion of the philosophe as inspirer of rebellion—or 
rather, of political assassination—reveals the archaic tendencies 
in his thought rather than any modern notion of the revolu- 
tionary intellectual. Some scholars have argued the contrary— 
i.e. that Diderot produced a conception of the revolutionary 
intellectual, the thinker who sees the historical necessity of a 
revolutionary movement which is developing independently of 
his efforts, and who conceives of his task as bringing to conscious- 
ness the revolutionary drive and articulating its programme— 
on the basis of Diderot’s supposed contributions to Raynal’s 
Histoire philosophique®. Whether or not Diderot wrote the crucial 
passages in the Histoire philosophique is, for us, unimportant in 
comparison to the theme itself, and so we shall leave the question 
of attribution to others. Our problem is to ascertain just what 
notion of the philosophes status and function is contained in this 
immensely popular compendium of late Enlightenment thought 
and ‘bible’ of the revolutionary generation. Does it in fact 
present a conception of the modern revolutionary intellectual? 
What contribution, if any, did the author(s) make to the develop- 
ment of the idea of the philosophe as a direct political agent or 
representative of the nation? 

In addition to the notion that ‘any writer of genius is a born 
magistrate of his country’ (cf. supra), the Histoire philosophique 
contains many other allusions to the philosophe, most of them, 
however, falling into the standard category of the philosophe as 
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enlightener of kings and peoples. Although set in concrete con- 
texts, even the most militant and angry passages concerning the 
philosophe’s political function usually remain quite general and 
abstract. Generality, obviously, facilitated application to France 
—but, application of what? Usually the message was that the 
philosophe should enlighten the people, and eventually they 
would ‘avenge’ themselves. In one case, however, the author 
stated that if justice were not eventually done, then when the 
time came he would address himself to the people and exhort 
them to the use of torch and paving stones (p.48). Unfortunately, 
there is no elaboration of the theme in this brief passage; it is 
significant, nonetheless, as an adumbration of the philosophes 
political role as described by “Raynal’’* in a section on the imme- 
diate origins of the American Revolution. 

The significance of the American Revolution for French 
intellectuals must not be underestimated; provided another set 
of ideas and practices from which changes in the concept of the 
philosophe could spring before 1787. In particular, it sharpened 
the problem of action and threw into relief the question of the 
relationship between ideas and action. ‘Raynal’s ’apparently con- 
tradictory conception of the process of revolution and the 
philosophe’s role in it became or less typical for late Enlightenment 
radicals. 

The apparent contradiction involves, naturally enough, the 
great bugbears of Enlightenment thought: the relationship 
between freedom and necessity, and the power of ideas as material 
causes. On the one hand, ‘Raynal’ self-consciously denied that 
the philosophe’s speculations ever led to civil troubles, or that the 
philosophe wanted them to; on the other hand, his extended treat- 
ment of the political theory underlying the revolution, and the 
propagandistic activities of Thomas Paine at the moment of 
crisis, clearly indicate that he thought that philosophy and the 
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philosophe were extremely important in the revolution. ‘Raynal’ 
broke into his narrative of events in March 1776 in order to 
expound the principles justifying the separation from England, 
whether or not the people were discountented. Introducing this 
new chapter on ideas, the author said that Washington’s move 
on Boston was the first step toward revolution, and soon every- 
one began to desire it. The principles which justified it then 
were spread on all sides. These principles, born in Europe 
(especially England), had been transplanted to America by 
‘philosophy’. Thus the Americans ‘used against the mother 
country its own lumières’ (ix.47). With the reader thus primed 
for a discussion of these important and influential ideas, Raynal 
began his exposition of the basic theorems of a fairly radical 
variant of current natural rights philosophy. After a few pages of 
abstract theory culminating in the proposition that no law or 
institution of any sort is obligatory or authoritative unless freely 
willed and chosen by those currently subject to it, he started to 
lecture the English to the effect that their own revolutionary past 
should have made them recognize this point. At that moment 
he broke in with his self-conscious statement on the causes of 
revolution: “We examine things en philosophe; and one well 
knows that it is not our speculations which lead to civil troubles. 
No subjects [are] more patient than we. I am thus going to follow 
my object, without fearing the results. If people are happy under 
the form of their government they will preserve it. If they are 
unhappy, it will not be your opinions nor mine, it will be the 
impossibility of suffering any more and any longer which will 
determine them to change it, [a] salutary movement which the 
oppressor will call revolt, although it be only the legitimate 
exercise of a natural and inalienable right of the man that is 
oppressed, and even of the man that is not oppressed’ (ix.252). 
‘Raynal’ pursued this theme of the unlimited right of revolu- 
tion, then rebutted specific English arguments against the justice 
of the American cause, and continued with an exposition, in 
oratorical form, of what the English out to have done, and what 
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they actually did, at the ‘moment of ferment’. Thus the stage was 
set fora discussion of the crucial turning-point, of the transforma- 
tion of ‘ferment’ into ‘revolution’. ‘Until that memorable epoch 
[when the English began military preparations] the Americans 
had been limited to a resistance that the English laws themselves 
authorised. One saw no other ambition of theirs than to be 
maintained in the very limited rights which they had always 
enjoyed. The leaders even, among whom one could suppose 
more extended ideas, had still dared speak to the multiple only of 
an advantageous accommodation. By going further they would 
have feared to love the confidence of the people, attached by 
habit to an empire under whose wings they had prospered. The 
echoes (bruit) of the great preparations which were being made 
in the old world to enflame the new stifled what affection could 
have remained for the original government. It was now only a 
question of giving energy to [their] spirits. That was the effect 
that one work, Common sense, produced’ (ix.288-289). ‘Raynal’ 
then proceeded to epitomize the doctrine of Common sense, and 
followed that up with an exposition of the Declaration of inde- 
pendence. His manner of linking the two documents is quite 
interesting. Common sense, he said, affirmed ‘in their principles 
the bold spirits who for a long time had demanded entire detach- 
ment from the mother country. The timid citizens, who until 
then had wavered, finally decided in favour of the great rending’ 
(ix.299). The wish for independence thus had enough partisans 
so that the Congress decided to pronounce it. 

Now, Common sense was no work of speculation—yet it did 
rest on and invoke the very same theorems that ‘Raynal’ had been 
elaborating, drawing from them practical guidelines for imme- 
diate action. And, according to ‘Raynal’, the work had the effect 
of tipping the balance, creating ‘enough’ partisans so that the 
decisive revolutionary step could be taken. Although Paine it not 
mentioned by name, it seems clear that ‘Raynal’ has given us a 
concrete example of a revolutionary intellectual playing a role for 
which he was eminently suited: mediating the universal principles 
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of justice and the practical discontents of a given society in 
such a fashion as to move that society to political action. Common 
sense fused the two strands of abstract justice and material 
discontent at the right moment, and thereby converted resistance 
into revolution. Since this is one of the primary functions of the 
modern revolutionary intellectual, it seems fair to describe Paine 
as the first of that group. 

For our purposes it is important to note that ‘Raynal brought 
none of these points to the level of self-consciousness or theoret- 
ical reflection. What we have here is a description, not an analysis, 
of the revolutionary intellectual and ideas in action. ‘Raynal’s’ 
commitment to the notion that philosophes and ideas do not cause 
revolution is apparently denied by his actual presentation of the 
coming of the American Revolution. What are we to make of 
this? A resolution of the problem can perhaps be found in an 
examination of “Raynal’s’ archaic notion of revolution. Despite 
the implications of his natural rights political theory, ‘Raynal’ 
(and most other late Enlightenment intellectuals) throught of 
revolution generally either as a return to some usually idealized 
status quo ante, or simply as a coup, an overthrow of the existing 
government. In spite of the fact that the basic theme of the His- 
toire philosophique was the question of whether or not the dis- 
covery of America had contributed to ‘progress’, neither ‘Raynal’ 
nor any of his collaborators, nor many of his contemporaries 
were able to connect political revolution with the idea of prog- 
ress, of creative innovation and reform”. Thus for ‘Raynal 
revolution meant primarily the breakdown, the collapse, of the 
existing system, the death of the old order, not the birth of the 
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new. And the death of the old system was caused by material 
factors, not intellectual ones. However, precisely because he 
focussed on the breaking-point in the American Revolution 
‘Raynal’ caught both the moment of death and the moment of 
birth—and there was Tom Paine, answering the question ‘what 
should be done now?’, and his answer both provided the galvaniz- 
ing spark which released the energy of the now-revolutionary 
movement, and shaped the substance and direction of that 
movement. 

Given the fact that Paine was a revolutionary intellectual, and 
that his ideas were crucially influential at the moment of birth of 
the new order, there remains the problem of whether or not he 
was in any sense a representative of the people, the nation. In the 
structure of ‘Raynal’s’ narrative and description, Common sense 
comes out of nowhere, representing nothing—it is simply a force 
acting at a given moment. Thus we might conclude that the intel- 
lectual acts upon the people rather than for them. However, an 
examination of “Raynal’s’ epitome of Common sense reveals 
clearly that Paine was in fact a spokesman for the people in 
‘Raynal’s’ eyes. This is confirmed by the transitional passage to 
the Declaration of independence, which argues that Common 
sense articulated the latent wish for independence among the 
‘timid’ souls (ix.289 ff.). Common sense, then, both acted on and 
for the people. Such too would be the role played by the pam- 
phlets written by late Enlightenment intellectuals in France in the 
crucial years 1787-1789. But by that time the philosophe-politique 
would not appear as a deus ex machina but as a conscious spokes- 
man for and representative of the modern nation in revolution. 

In the meantime, French philosophes commented on the Amer- 
ican Revolution, and noted its significance for the intellectual 
interested in political action. Everyone lionized Franklin as a 
great constitution-maker; Brissot, noting the perfection of the 
Pennsylvania constitution, traced it to the cooperation of 
philosophes and politiques in America at that time. By 1786 
Demeunier could assume that it was perfectly natural for the 
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philosophe to be concocting constitutional schemes. On the point 
of philosophes actually participating in the governing process, 
Cerutti remarked that the Americans were tremendously for- 
tunate in hitting upon a scheme of representative government 
which allowed both for broad democratic participation in politics 
and the actual governance of the people by an intellectual elite. 
As for the popular roots of the intellectual, Dupont de Nemours 
wrote to his son Victor in America rather enviously and regret- 
fully that French intellectuals like himself and Condorcet were far 
removed from the peoplein comparison to their American counter- 
parts suchas Jefferson, Franklin, and Madison’*. (This was written 
in 1788, which indicates that it took the shock of the pre-Revolu- 
tion for some intellectuals to break out of the mould created by 
earlier conditions and perpetuated by the more conventional 
self-image of the philosophe). All these men started where 
‘Raynal’ had left off: they focussed on the post-rebellion situation, 
the American political and social structure which allowed not 
merely the execution of needed reforms—r. e. as epitomized by 
the old cliché that what the French intellectuals learned from 
America was that their ideas could be put into practice—but also 
the active participation of the philosophe in popular, democratic 
politics. In America, the philosophe could fulfill himself, both 
articulating the will of the people and the universal moral prin- 
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ciples of humanity, and acting politically in order to realize those 
ideals. 

America, of course, was a long way off, an ideal, not to say 
idyllic, situation in the eyes of the French philosophes of the 1780s. 
None of them could conceive of revolution as a means of achiev- 
ing the reforms they desired, and none of them thought of the 
philosophe as an instigator of popular revolution, at least before 
1787. The problem of political action was simply insoluble in the 
conceptual terms available to late Enlightenment thinkers. All 
initiative seemed to rest with the government: it would either 
sponsor reform, or would become so oppressive as to produce a 
popular reaction which would break up the old order. The 
philosophes’ actual realm of independent action was limited to 
enlightening kings and peoples. But, as we have seen, they 
gradually built up the idea of the philosophe as a spokesman for 
the people, the nation, and this idea was gradually changed from 
the Voltairean, legalistic conception of the public defender of 
individuals to a political conception. The capstone in this process 
was put in place by Louis Sébastien Mercier who, as we have 
noted, had broached the problem of the philosophes’ lack of power 
as early as 1763. 

Since 1763 Mercier had exercised the vocation of dramatist and 
dramaturge, taking up the theme of the theatre as an instrument 
of popular moral and political education, a realistic complement 
to his utopian vision of the ministry of truth in the year 2440. In 
the 1780s, however, he broke new literary ground in his best- 
known work, the Tableau de Paris, a multi-volume study of 
popular life in Paris; and, between 1775 and 1784, he took up 
political history, publishing in 1784 a four-volume Portrait des 
rois de France. The latter enterprise led him directly into political 
matters. He published a revised and augmented edition of his 
L’ An 2440 in 1786, and between 1784 and 1787 he wrote a two- 
volume treatise on politics, Notions claires sur les gouvernements, 
published in 1787 (Béclard, pp.167 ff, 765 ff). In these works 
Mercier extended, refined, and added to his earlier conception of 
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the philosophe, and put the whole in a clearly political context. 

Mercier’s political position was essentially moderate in regard 
to both the ends and means of reform. He was a typical late 
Enlightenment democrat in the sense that he believed that “the 
people’ were ultimately sovereign and that legal equality was a 
sine qua non of good government. In line with a basic tendency of 
Enlightenment political theory, he dismissed the questions of 
constitutional forms and who should rule as irrelevant: political 
liberty or collective self-government was neither necessary nor 
desirable because individual liberty and happiness were the 
primary ends of politics, and these depended only on good laws, 
i. e. positive laws derived directly from natural laws”. However, 
his notion of popular sovereignty, i. e. the people as the ultimate 
source of authority, of law, led him into the tangled question of 
representation and the articulation of the general will. For Mer- 
cier, the king, the magistrates, and the philosophes were all in 
some representatives of the people. The king’s position was both 
de jure and de facto representative, based on the tacit consent of 
the people and the actual absorption, by Louis x1v, of the rights 
of the nation. Mercier, however, assumed that the king’s legi- 
timacy and representative character depended on the quality of 
his rule, particularly his avoidance of the abuse of power and his 
willingness to legislate creatively, to reform the old laws in order 
to keep up with ever-changing conditions. Thus when he an- 
nounced that a people could not exist without representatives, 
and stipulated that in case of necessity the magistracy is called the 
‘corps représentatif de la nation’, he was providing explicitly for 
an organ of resistance that would protect the people from royal 
arbitrariness and the abuse of power’. 
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What, then, of the other condition of royal legitimacy, the 
king’s functioning as a reforming legislator? Enter the philosophe, 
for law and legislation was his special province. Again Mercier 
invoked the notion of an emergency representative of the people 
in case the king failed to play his proper role. True, he thought 
that only the ‘teachers’ were truly qualified by expert knowledge 
to discriminate between good and bad laws. He also believed, 
however, that the substance of the law had to derive from the 
needs of the people and emanate from the bosom of the people 
itself. The philosophe had the special capacity of articulating these 
needs because he lived in the midst of the multitude and could 
sense both what was necessary and what the people had a right 
to demand. Thus, ‘the man of genius, interpreter of the volonté 
générale, has received his precious abilities only in order to offer 
to the corps politique the knowledge which it lacks. . . . It is not 
in the power of monarchs to stop the new ideas that a people 
adopts: that volonté générale which can no longer express itself 
en corps is manifested by the voice of one man; he represents for 
the nation’®. In the absence of any representative legislative 
assembly, then, the duty of expressing the general will of the 
nation developed upon the philosophe. He became a surrogate for 
that assembly not so much because of his special knowledge as 
because of his special ties to the people—he was one of them and 
hence could speak for them, express their will which should then 
become law. 

Mercier had come a long way since 1763, now attributing rep- 
resentative status and functions to the philosophes, and demand- 
ing their participation in the political process of legislation (in 
cooperation with the ‘governors’—both teachers and governors 
had to preside at the birth of the laws). He had, however, no way 
of forcing the government to implement his schemes. He was no 
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revolutionary, even though he appreciated the positive results 
that could come from civil war or revolution; he recognized the 
role that Paine, whom he called a philosophe, had played in the 
American Revolution, but he also adhered to the standard 
notion that a revolution was a phenomenon independent of the 
philosophe’s will. Thus, like all the other reformers in the old 
régime, he was dependent on initiative from above or outside. 
When the government convoked the assembly of notables, and 
advocated the establishment of new provincial administrative 
assemblies, Mercier interpreted these institutions as both pro- 
ducts of the philosophes’ ideas, and instruments for the realization 
of at least part of their reform plans. When the cry for the estates 
general went up, however, he shifted his reform emphasis to this 
institution, arguing that it could be useful because now the nation 
was enlightened. He added the significant proviso—and he was 
one of the first to do so—that the composition of the estates 
would have to be improved to give the third estate more represen- 
tation, and that a new method of voting in the estates would have 
to be adopted®. The end of the philosophe’s emergency role as 
representative of and legislator for the nation was thus in sight. 
The late Enlightenment conception of the philosophe as repre- 
sentative of the nation is virtually unprecedented and radically 
different from either the idea of the philosophe as bureaucrat or 
pre-1770 notions of the status and function of the intellectual, 
although clearly some connections among all these ideas exist. 
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Why, then, did some philosophes turn to or create this new self- 
image, and what did it signify in the situation of the 1770s and 
1780s? Forty or fifty years ago the answer would have been 
straightforward: they became disillusioned with the possibility 
of reform from above, and thus turned to the people, the nation, 
as the alternative source of power which could effect their desired 
reforms. Unfortunately, the existing evidence does not indicate 
such a simple solution to the problem. The very existence or 
coexistence of the new notion of the intellectual as bureaucrat or 
minister alongside the idea of the philosophe as representative, 
often in the thought of the same person, shows the ambiguity of 
the situation. Both notions expressed the late Enlightenment 
intellectual’s urge to action and political involvement, but the 
symmetry of a neat parallel ends there. Real, effective power still 
lay with the central government, and the need for access to that 
power was clearly the driving force behind the development of 
the notion of the philosophe as bureaucrat. In contrast, the power 
of the nation was of a different order from that of the govern- 
ment, at best only a potential power to effect reform. Hence it 
seems unlikely that any intellectual would make a direct leap into 
the conceptual realm of popular revolutionary activity, at least 
without certain preliminaries. The thought of Raynal and Dide- 
rot, but also that of Brissot and other commentators on the 
American Revolution, clearly indicates that these men recog- 
nized that the nation did not have the capacity to initiate action as 
long as it was shackled or controlled by an existing government, 
legitimate or not, with or without representative institutions. 
At best, the nation could resist, through representative or semi- 
representative institutions. It was this situation which dictated 
the response of these philosophes: the new conception of the 
philosophe as representative of the nation first developed in con- 
nection with a felt need for resistance to despotism rather than in 
relation to an idea of revolution. 

The meaning of this fact is important. The function of the 
magistrate, deputy, or representative was primarily to check or 
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limit the arbitrary authority and action of the central govern- 
ment, at least in word if not in deed. Such political action, 
although necessary, was essentially negative because it did not 
contribute directly to solving the problem of reforming society 
(or government, for that matter). The pAzlosophe-representative’s 
resistance might serve notice to the government of the need to 
reform, and of the need to take into account the wishes of the 
nation, but it left the reform initiative with the government. 
Deleyre articulates, and Malesherbes exemplifies, this dualism: 
it was possible for the philosophe to work within the government 
for reform, but he also had the duty of resisting despotism, 
expressing the moral force of the unassembled nation’s objection 
to arbitrariness. Condorcet, in his vision of the superior magis- 
trate, tried to combine both functions in the same office; Brissot, 
Guibert, and others tried to do the same thing for the lesser 
magistrates. That this dualism was inherently unstable can be 
seen in the ideas of Condorcet and Diderot after 1776. As much 
as he might have wished it, Condorcet could find no logical way 
to make his body of “enlightened men’ both representatives of 
the nation and reformers of society; the overwhelming need for 
reform led him to subordinate, or even sacrifice, the intellectual’s 
representative character and function of resistance to his legis- 
lative task. Diderot, on the other hand, was so angry and pessim- 
istic that he apparently felt reform was impossible: Seneca could 
only try to prevent evil, and the philosophe-deputy, raging 
against the existing order, could apparently produce nothing 
better than Brutuses. (The fact that Diderot’s thought about the 
philosophe followed these two lines, even though for him they led 
to dead ends, is still important.) With Mercier, however, the 
situation is quite different: not only is reform possible, but the 
philosophe as representative of the nation is recognized as the 
chief articulator of the people’s will. His task is not so much to 
resist despotism—the parlements can do that—but to formulate 
the nation’s own reform programme and put it into practice in 
cooperation with the governors, a cooperation which could 
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either be forced by the parlements’ resistance or stem from the 
government’s recognition of its own failures. Mercier resolved 
the dualism of reform and resistance by assigning the function 
of resistance to the parlements and transposing the initiative for 
reform into the heart of the nation itself as represented by the 
philosophe, at least on an emergency basis. 

Although Mercier did not bring out the revolutionary implica- 
tions of his idea of the philosophe, he clearly expressed the most 
important and fundamental development in the idea during the 
late Enlightenment: the notion of the philosophe as a man of the 
people, the nation, would not be lost. It indicates that by the time 
of the pre-Revolution many philosophes regretted their distance 
from society and wanted to overcome it. Instead of thinking in 
terms of operating wpon society as an external force acting at a 
distance, the late Enlightenment intellectual (even Condorcet) 
wanted to root himself in society, act from within it, and find 
nourishment within it. He was no longer a disembodied critic 
suspended in limbo between humanity and the individual and 
dependent exclusively on the government for access to and a 
sense of power. 


MI 


Events between 1787 and 1789 bear witness to the prior devel- 
opment of the idea of the philosophe, and, although little new was 
added to the concept, there were important changes in it. Political 
action and constitutional polemics dominated the intellectual’s 
consciousness to such an extent that their notions of the philo- 
sophe’s status and functions had to be adapted to these circum- 
stances. Still, most of the essential ingredients in the concept 
remained unaltered. More important, the characteristic problem 
of Enlightenment thought, z. e. the disjunction between thought 
and action, was thrown into high relief in these years. 

Throughout the pamphlet literature of 1787-1789 we find 
references to the major philosophes as authorities to be respected 
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or combatted, and to philosophie as having helped to prepare the 
revolution in process by changing the general way of thinking. 
Estimates of the force and importance of philosophie’s immediate 
influence on opinion or events varied considerably, of course, 
depending on the author’s political viewpoint and its immediate 
prospects, but no one held that it was going to triumph by some 
mysterious force of its own. The spread of philosophie had, as 
one pamphleteer put it, created an enlightened public opinion 
which was now erected into a ‘tribunal’ arrayed against the exist- 
ing authorities, and they now would have to compromise (com- 
poser) with it. For the more ambitious participants in the 
revolutionary process, however, such a passive and negative 
check on the depredations of the authorities was inadequate for 
their purposes. They were acutely aware of the problem of posi- 
tive action, of implementing the ideals symbolized by philosophie, 
and they cast around for appropriate vehicles to which they could 
attach these ideals. Until the announcement of the convocation 
of the estates general many intellectuals, especially those with 
roots in the tradition of bureaucratic liberalism, stayed with the 
government as the most likely agent of progress. In this early 
stage of the pre-Revolution, however, many more intellectuals 
tended to consider almost any group or institution which was 
even slightly independent of the central government as eligible 
to bear the standard of enlightened reform. As we know, the 
most popular bodies of all were the parlements. Thus the Bor- 
deaux jurist Joseph Saige, attributing the ‘audacity of liberty’ to 
the magistrates, argued that only this boldness, ‘united in the 
same person (tête) with the /umiére of philosophy, could bring 
sovereignty back to its legitimate locus, the corps des citoyens, 
because ‘without the energy of this sentiment [of liberty], cold 
and tranquil philosophy will never produce great revolutions 
in politics; . . . it will always lack this ardent zeal which is occupied 
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with spreading [social truths] in public opinion, reducing them 
to action, and making them serve the maintenance or establish- 
ment of the rights of humanity’. The parlements, however, 
betrayed the reformers in the fall of 1788 by opting for an estates 
general convoked according to the forms of 1614. Of course, 
by that time, all eyes were focussed on the estates general anyway, 
and it became the chief hope for regenerating the state and the 
nation. From the end of December 1788 until June 1789 the 
reformers still operated largely in the realm of hope and possibil- 
ity, however, because the government had not granted the 
apparently indispensable condition for a successful reform, i. e. 
the vote by head, and so the estates general itself became prob- 
lematic in their view. Thus the radical Brissot resorted to the 
argument that ‘the force of things’ would produce union and 
individual voting in the assembly. He explicated his notion of the 
force des choses, however, in the following manner: ‘when 
enlightenment and misery have reached at the same time [their] 
last degree among a people who has not lost all sensibility, all 
energy, [that people] must become free or be destroyed’®*. Before 
such predictions were to be realized, however, the assembled 
third estate acted for itself and forced the king to order the union 
of the estates. Although the radicals were far from satisfied with 
the events of June, troubled moderates such as Morellet rejoiced. 
In a postscript to a letter to his friend Shelburne, Morellet came 
closer than any other intellectual I know of to a vision of abstract 
thought incarnating itself: ‘Agree, mylord, that it is a beautiful 
spectacle, that of philosophy, or rather reason, submitting . . . by 
degrees the world to its empire, executing its plans after having 
conceived them and realizing its conquests after having foreseen 
them’*. It would be unfair to Morellet to accuse him of harbouring 
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some grandiose theory of the progress of abstract reason, for 
his mind simply did not work that way. Rather, the ecstasy of the 
moment, the relief from the anguish of conflict and the hope of a 
smooth transition to a new order, probably induced the hyper- 
bole. Yet clearly for Morellet the national assembly was the 
embodiment of the hopes of the Enlightenment finally brought 
down to earth and given a chance of realization. 

Such an identification of philosophy and popular authority, 
which was one of the tendencies in the evolution of the concept 
of the philosophe before 1787, depended on certain changes in the 
intellectuals’ views and attitudes during the pre-Revolution. The 
bond between philosophy and the nation had already been estab- 
lished in the idea of the philosophe as spokesman for or repre- 
sentative of the nation. The most important modification of this 
idea came with the narrowingdown of the concept of the nation 
to include only the third estate, or rather (at least theoretically) 
the commoners or unprivileged segments of society. Sieyés, of 
course, is the outstanding figure in this transformation, but he 
only expressed more cogently and strikingly what many other 
reforming pamphleteers had uttered before him®. At this point 
the link between philosophe, philosophy, and the common people 


85 interestingly enough, Sieyés him- 
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administrator must strive for. Sieyés 
might well have described the philo- 
sophe in his latter function as a ‘legis- 
lator’, a practitioner of the art social, 
who knows how to execute or realize 
the ‘bones vues du philosophe [specu- 
culatif]....” In addition to these 
functions the philosophe also had the 
task of active polemicizing against 
false opinions and catechizing the 
public on the essential principles of 
social and political association. In 
short, Sieyés’ notion of the philosophe 
was quite traditional. He was the man 
with the right answers to questions of 
both ends and means, and his task was 
to teach the people and set the goals 
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got reinforced by a little ad hoc sociology and history: some 
reformers began to argue that most philosophes had come from 
the ranks of the commoners, and that the modern ‘classe mi- 
toyenne’ had been stimulated in its rise by the ‘renaissance des 
beaux arts’, and in turn had given birth to enlightenment and the 
present revolution®. Such an identification of philosophy, the 
philosophe, and the third estate or ‘middle class’ was essential for 
the realization of Enlightenment ideals, for the obvious reason 
that the modernized third estate was the chief actor and agent of 
change in the revolutionary situation. 

The idea of the philosophe as an emergency deputy or repre- 
sentative of the nation naturally got laid aside, at least for the 
time being, when it became clear that the estates general would 
meet. In a certain sense the idea was inverted, for now the reform- 
ing intellectuals argued that the representatives of the nation had 
to be enlightened. Of course, the majority of the reformers 
favoured a property qualification for eligibility to election, but 
many of them interpreted it as an index of enlightenment. The 
deputy was not expected to be a philosophe, but he was expected 
to have some degree of lumières, either as a matter of principle 
(because legislation was seen as a problem of judgment rather 
than will) or as a matter of practice (because legislation was a 
difficult and complex problem)’. For some special problems 
certain writers did advocate the use of experts, an idea clearly 
related to late Enlightenment notions of the philosophe. Most 
frequently the special problem involved reform of the law-code, 
which many writers thought ought to be drafted by jurisconsultes 
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philosophes. Another example was the declaration of rights: 
Condorcet thought that ‘enlightened men’ should draft models 
of a declaration, and the assembly should compare them and 
distill from them one which would be appropriate to France at the 
end of the eighteenth century. Some reformers went so far as to 
argue that the philosophes ought to be in charge of drafting the 
constitution. Finally, Brissot generalized this notion of using 
experts to include all areas of reform**. Thus, even though his 
services as an emergency representative of the nation might no 
longer be required or even practicable, the philosophe was 
clearly at home in the new situation, for he was recognized, at 
least by his peers, as possessing a unique combination of theo- 
retical and practical capacities both useful and unnecessary in a 
period of revolutionary and progressive change. 

One author, however, maintained the radical tradition of the 
philosophe as representative of the nation, and even imputed to 
the philosophes as a group the duty of resistance, if necessary. 
Nicholas de Bonneville, a friend of L. S. Mercier, edited a news- 
paper (Le Tribun du peuple) during the summer of 1789, not for the 
purpose of reporting events but for enlightening men and inspir- 
ing them to that unity which would assure the triumph of reason 
and the purge of error. He called on all the phzlosophes to enlighten 
the people with ‘cartes politiques’, and expressed the view that it 
was time for everyone to take sides, to defend the rights of man or 
to abandon them. The philosophes, however, had an even more 
important task: all members of the republic of letters, he said, 
are essentially members of the estates general, and if error or 
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treason should slip into the assembly then it was up to the 
philosophes to maintain the triumph of patriotism and truth. 
They would have to form a ‘foyer de lumiére et un corps de 
résistance, This was written in the heat of conflict in June, 1789, 
before the victory of the third estate seemed assured, which 
indicates that even at that late date there still existed a need for the 
philosophe to play a direct and revolutionary political role, at 
least in the eyes of the radicals. 

Nicholas de Bonneville’s vision of the philosophe as political 
activist is, obviously, quite radical, and constitutes a limiting 
case. The limiting case at the other, moderate, end of the political 
spectrum, can best be seen in Dupont de Nemours’s notion that 
‘there is in the universe a great republic, where all studious and 
honest men hold citizenship. Its active army is recruited in all 
countries. It is the natural ally of all the other republics and of all 
empires where one works seriously for the general good. It is 
the natural enemy of all arbitrary and oppressive governments. 
It has the remarkable [characteristic] that its members, by attach- 
ing themselves to it, become better citizens of their own patrie. 
May it conquer the world, this fraternal republic, which does not 
desire that anything should be given or taken away from anyone; 
which asks only that what belongs to each be preserved; and which 
limits its exploits to discussing and establishing what belongs and 
what ought to belong to each’. Dupont de Nemours stopped 
short of action as a function of the philosophe, limiting him to 
discussion. Surely many intellectuals hoped that nothing else 
would be necessary, and at the time when Dupont wrote (late 
1788), governmental leadership in the transition to a new social 
and political order was not beyond the realm of possibility. 
Dupont himself, however, and many moderate intellectuals like 
him, became involved in action precisely because they saw the 
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philosophe’s duty as ‘discussing and establishing . . . what ought to 
belong to each’. The basic issue of rights, and especially property 
rights, inevitably led to the realm of political action. 

The late Enlightenment philosophes did, of course, actively 
participate in the political events of the pre-Revolution and early 
Revolution. Some, like Morellet, Condorcet, and Dupont him- 
self served as advisers to various ministers, at least as long as they 
could reconcile such functions with their consciences and their 
ideals. Malesherbes also served as a kind of unofficial adviser to 
the king, and he and some of the philosophic lawyers staffed the 
government’s commission of law-code reform established in 
1787. Many intellectuals participated in the electoral assemblies, 
sometimes as clerks or secretaries, and some of them served as 
electors or even stood for election—Morellet and Brissot were 
defeated, Sieyés and Dupont de Nemours were elected. The 
most appropriate mode of participation, obviously, was as a 
pamphleteer in the great debates on political and constitutional 
matters. This is not the appropriate place to describe and analyze 
the content of this pamphlet literature, nor to evaluate its influence 
or that of the intellectuals who helped create it. The study of the 
evolution of the philosophe’s self-image does, however, cast some 
light on the problem of the relationship between thought and 
action in the early phases of the Revolution. For a limited seg- 
ment of the participants in the pre-Revolution and early Revolu- 
tion, z.e. the late Enlightenment philosophes, philosophical 
lawyers, and even simple members of the educated public who 
identified with the philosophe and Enlightenment tradition, 
political action was not a spur-of-the-moment unconscious 
response to unexpected events. Whereas in 1770 these men, or 
their predecessors in the tradition, had not been prepared for and 
desirous of action, by 1787 they were ready and willing to step 
into the political fray. Their idea of themselves, of the philosophe’s 
status and function, had been radicalized in the sense that indirect, 
long-range intellectual, educational, and social action-at-a- 
distance no longer seemed to them to be an appropriate or 
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adequate response to reality. They moved to a position involving 
direct political action and participation in politics, viewing 
themselves as potential governmental officials, magistrates, and 
spokesmen for or emergency representatives of the nation- 
people. Thus the intellectuals, at least, were quite conscious of 
what they were doing in the years 1787-1789. The ambivalent 
role of the magistrate, linking king and people, was of the least 
direct importance to the intellectuals after 1787 because their own 
demands and the actual polarization of political positions after 
the first assembly of notables made such a function largely 
irrelevant. The idea of an affinity between philosophes and 
magistrates was, however, indirectly important, at least for those 
intellectuals who chose to oppose the government in the months 
preceding the calling of the estates general. It provided one basis 
for their support of the so-called ‘révolte nobiliaire’. Unfortu- 
nately for those moderate intellectuals who sought an alliance 
between the king and the people after the advent of the so-called 
‘bourgeois revolution’ and the ensuing triangular conflict 
among king, aristocrats, and commoners, the old image of the 
magistrate or philosophe-magistrate could not be refurbished, 
for the magistrate was too clearly a symbol of those ‘intermediate 
powers’ which had to be eliminated in favour of the modern 
civic order whose essence was a direct, unmediated relationship 
between governors and governed. The function of expert 
adviser or practical administrator continued to be a reality for 
many intellectuals, at first in connection with the royal govern- 
ment and then for the national assembly. Obviously, as we look 
around us today, this role has become more or less permanent. 
Most all of the late Enlightenment intellectuals conceived of 
themselves at one time or another as spokesmen for the nation, 
and one or two at least kept alive the notion of the philosophe as 
emergency representative of the people, ideas obviously im- 
portant well into the twentieth century. Thus, although the late 
Enlightenment intellectuals were not revolutionaries in the 
modern sense, and formed no conspiracy to overthrow the 
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government, they were well prepared to view their actions in 
political terms, and to act politically in order to realize their ideals 
when the appropriate moment came. They had prepared them- 
selves well for putting an end to that disjunction between thought 
and action characteristic of Enlightenment social and political 
theory by politicizing the intellectual capacities of the philosophe 
and nationalizing the humanitarian ideals of the Enlightenment. 
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Diderot s Supplément 
and late Enlightenment thought 


by Stephen Werner 


I. The late Enlightenment 


In 1770, Diderot still had fourteen years of life before him. But 
except for the attentions afforded the aging philosophe by his trip 
to Russia, he had little to expect from his contemporaries. On 
12 June 1773, mme d’Epinay wrote to Galiani: ‘Le philosophe 
est parti vendredi pour La Haye et pour la Russie. . . . C’est un 
drôle d'enfant que ce philosophe! Il a été étonné, le jour de son 
départ, d’étre obligé de partir, si éffrayé d’avoir à aller plus loin 
que Grandval, si malheureux d’avoir à faire des paquets! Quant à 
ses amis je suis persuadé qu’il croit qu’il les rencontrera partout 
où il va. On est pourtant bienheureux d’être fait ainsi’? (Roth 
xiii.12). The tone of condescension in mme d’Epinay’s letter is 
evident; it is, moreover, typical. Admiration and astonishment 
of Diderot’s fellows, even respect for the man and his work were 
virtually things of the past. Diderot’s only hope now lay with 
posterity. 

His creative activity, however, remained unimpaired. Indeed 
it was at this time that some of his most significant and illuminat- 
ing works were conceived. The aesthetic writings were brought 
to fulfillment with Le Paradoxe sur le comédien (1773). Diderot 
re-vitalized the tradition of the philosophical conte with the 
Supplément au voyage de Bougainville (1772); and completed his 
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long meditation on freedom and determinism, Jacques le fata- 
liste—written 1773, although published later. His synthesis of 
problems discussed in the Encyclopédie may be observed in Le 
Rêve de d’ Alembert (1769) and La Réfutation d Helvétius (1774). 
These works are of great importance both for the understanding 
of his thought and of the general drift of philosophical writing in 
the 1770s. 

These works were written during a period we can call the late 
Enlightenment. This time is roughly contemporaneous with the 
middle 1760s: with the end of the great series of purposeful 
writings which dominated the first few years of the 1760s: La 
Nouvelle Héloïse (1761); Emile (1762); Le Contrat Social (1762); 
Le Neveu de Rameau (ébauche 1762); Le Dictionnaire philoso- 
phique (1764). It extends beyond the deaths of Voltaire (1778), 
Rousseau (1778) and Diderot himself (1784) to Kant’s Critique 
of practical reason (1788), and Sade’s Justine (1791). 

One can, in fact, speak of three periods of the Enlightenment: 
the early phase (1680-1747); one of mature Enlightenment 
thought, or Aufklärung (1748-1765); and that characteristic of 
the late Enlightenment. Distinctions like these (which will be 
used to some extent in this inquiry) must, of course, be treated 
with care. “Opérer des coupes dans la continuité du temps est 
toujours une attitude arbitraire’, writes Roland Mortier in this 
regard. But, he continues, ‘si nous renonçons à la prétention 
excessive de vouloir tout ranger sous une étiquette ou sous une 
formule, il n’en reste pas moins que certaines époques se caracté- 
risent par une “aura” particuliére, qui tient 4 des valeurs fonda- 
mentales, à des aspirations communes, à des préoccupations 
dominantes”. Appreciation of the distinctiveness of a given 
period requires study of its more enduring preoccupations— 
expressed as they will be in many different forms. If possible, 
these concerns should be related to prior movements which may 
have had some influence on any later articulation. All historical 


1 Roland Mortier, Clartés et ombres p.114. Cf. Studies on Voltaire (1963), 
du siècle des lumières (Geneva 1969),  xxvi.1207-21. 
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material, Wélfflin observes, is ‘subject to continual transforma- 
tion; but we must make up our minds to establish the distinctions 
at a fruitful point, and there to let them speak as contrasts, if we 
are not to let the whole development slip through our fingers”. 

The late Enlightenment constitutes one such fruitful point. 
It ties together and exploits numerous aspects of earlier philo- 
sophe thought, particularly those turning on the problems of 
freedom and determinism, and nature and culture. It lends them 
that quality of pessimistic introspection which was so much a 
part of the writing of the period, whether expressed by Diderot 
in his stoic Essai sur les règnes de Claude et de Néron (1778), 
Rousseau in his Réveries d’un promeneur solitaire (1782) or, as 
we shall later see, by Laclos’s Liaisons dangereuses (1782). 

Then, too, the late Enlightenment affords insights into the 
development of Diderot’s thought. Diderot was a writer who 
spans both the mature stage of the Enlightenment and that of its 
decline, and who was able to integrate various influences of his 
own immediate intellectual fore-runners into a vigorously fresh 
awareness of man and society. In works like the Supplément au 
voyage de Bougainville, the Réfutation d’ Helvétius and Jacques le 
fataliste we can see his reaction to the philosophical views of 
culture and society most firmly characteristic of the thought of 
that period: the deterministic environmentalism of Helvétius, with 
its rigid theories on heredity, education and legislation; and what 
we may call the visionary transcendence of Rousseau. 

Moreover, such works enable us to evaluate the question of the 
cohesiveness and unity of Diderot’s thought as a whole. For they 
bring to fruition and mature control many of the unresolved 
questions of the past. They give sharper focus to Diderot’s views 
on nature and culture—surely the main conceptual orientations 
of his writings. They further explore his reaction to problems 
regarding the individual and society. They represent, in short, 
definitive positions on matters of philosophy, ethics and art. 


2 Heinrich Wölfflin, Principles of 
art history (New York 1958), p.14. 
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The Supplément is particularly valuable in assessing Diderot’s 
growth and development, and the meaning of works like the 
Réfutation and Jacques le fataliste. It reflects clearly and pro- 
foundly his views on problems raised in these works. It occupies 
a key stage in the evolution of his thought. Although it is true 
that the Supplément has been a subject for much scholarly inves- 
tigation in the past, and some of its more general meanings for 
Enlightenment thought have been discussed*, there has been scarce 
systematic reflection on the place it holds in Diderot’s own work, 
or its relation to the general mood of the late Enlightenment. 

The following study attempts to investigate two themes of 
the Supplément in order to relate them to a theory of Diderot’s 
mature thought and to accompanying developments in the Late 
Enlightenment. There is first, of course, the question of primi- 
tivism. By primitivism is meant the use of descriptions of pre- 
civilized, or pre-social peoples, both real and imagined, as 
standards for moral and political theory, as possible guidelines 
for programmes of reform. Scholars of the history of ideas have 
indeed given considerable attention to the idea of primitivism in 
the Supplément. But by emphasizing the more timeless currents 


3 it has, for instance, been the object 
of two critical editions, that of Gilbert 
Chinard (Geneva 1935) and that of 
Herbert Dieckmann (Geneva 1955). 
Professor Dieckmann also wrote a 
lengthy and sharply critical review of 
the earlier work entitled ‘Chinards 
Neuausgabe von Diderots Supplément’ 
in Romanische Forschungen (1936), 
1.241-248, theorizing that Chinard in 
his haste to study primitivism and 
Tahiti, had forgotten almost entirely 
about Diderotin particular (see p.248). 
Both the Chinard and the Dieckmann 
editions have obviously been of great 
value to those who have followed in 
their wake. The truth is, though, that 
neither edition attempts with any 
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degree of finality to determine the 
place of the Supplément in the evolu- 
tion of Diderot’s thought. The same 
may be said (although to a lesser 
degree) of Hans Hinterhauser’s Utopie 
und Wirklichkeit bei Diderot. Studien 
zum Supplément au voyage de Bougain- 
ville (Heidelberg 1964). Cf. Archiv für 
das Studium der neueren Sprachen 
(1958-1959), cxc.357-358, and Xwar- 
talnik neofilologicyny (1960), vii.354- 
358, for reviews of Hinterhauser’s 
work. The book has not, to my 
knowledge, been reviewed in English. 
All references to the Supplément in this 
study refer to professor Dieckmann’s 
edition (e. g. SvB.14). 
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evoked by this subject (its relationship to Greek and Roman 
primitivism, for example), they have tended to overlook the 
place and meaning such an idea might have in the œuvre of a 
particular artist or thinker. Although the Supplément is usually 
thonght of as Diderot’s principal contribution to this field, it is 
ofteu forced to stand as a footnote, albeit a significant one, in 
what is judged to be a more enduring movement. 

Second, the Supplément will be discussed in terms of the joined 
themes of materialism and sexuality. Materialism and sexuality 
are not always thought of as having an immediate relationship 
to each other. But Diderot strives in the Supplément, however, 
to establish precisely a connection of this kind, to show how 
these ideas re-inforce and clarify each other. Having examined 
and rejected the materialism of La Mettrie, Helvétius, and Hol- 
bach, Diderot held to his own brand of vitalistic materialism 
which he had brilliantly developed a few years earlier in the 
Rêve de d’ Alembert (1769). The Supplément expands the meaning 
of materialism by associating it with sexuality. As matter itself 
undergoes change and decay, so do human relationships. Any 
attempt to speak of constancy in human affairs—particularly in 
matters of love—is doomed to failure. 

If this study has an underlying purpose it is to stress the 
coherence and maturity of Diderot’s approach to such prob- 
lems of man and society. It suggests, moreover, that the works 
of the période de vieillesse are central to this understanding. 
This view, to be sure, runs squarely against the notion that 
Diderot was an inconstant figure, a man whose head and heart 
always rode in separate harness, a philosophe who was incapable 
of making durable judgments of any meaningful sort. ‘Rien ne 
montre mieux le caractére artificiel et arbitraire de la prétendue 
coupure raison-sentiment’, writes Roland Mortier, referring to 
one possible way of distorting the meaning of philosophe thought, 
‘que le cas de Diderot, si embarrassant pour l’historien des idées. 
Dans la pratique, cette attitude peut conduire a mutiler une per- 
sonnalité ou en faire éclater l’unité” (Mortier, p.119). 
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It is this quality of integration which attracts us most. There 
is in Diderot’s works an intellectual maturity of the highest and 
most original kind. His late writings represent an earnest and 
sustained attempt to see the full meaning of important philo- 
sophical and ethical trends of the Enlightenment. They strive to 
synthesize them into a better understanding of culture and society. 
Enough is known of Diderot the man for us to say with confi- 
dence that the final elaboration of these aims—in Jacques, in the 
Supplément, in the Réfutation— would have to have been both 
personally and intellectually satisfying. For without this, all 
would have been reduced to the dogmatism, eccentricity or 
mindless self-interest he had always felt obliged to reject. 


IL. Primitivism 


The theme of primitivism and its corollary, that of the noble 
savage, are related to a long tradition of myth and poetry, one 
which goes back to Homer’s description of the ‘guileless and 
hospitable Ethiopians’ and to Tacitus’s accounts of the life of 
various ancient Germanic tribes. Montaigne’s essay “Des Canni- 
bales’, with its praise of barbaric virtue, is an extension of this 
myth, as are Fénelon’s Boetians and Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. 
A concept which seems both universal and inexhaustible—an 
essential component of various dreams of a golden age—primi- 
tivism is generally associated nevertheless with eighteenth- 
century European, especially French, literature. For it was dur- 
ing the eighteenth century, and in France, that descriptions of 
primitive peoples and various theoretical considerations usually 
connected with such writings (utopian, historical, those relating 
to ‘natural morality’) enjoyed great favours. 


see Geoffrey Atkinson, Les Rela- ture before 1700 (New York 1920); 
tions de voyages au XVII‘ siècle et lévo- The Extraordinary voyage in French 
lution des idées (Paris 1914); The literature from 1700 to 1720 (Paris 
Extraordinary voyage in French litera- 1922). Also Gilbert Chinard, L’ Amé- 
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Montesquieu, Prévost, Rousseau, Voltaire and Diderot are 
among those who, drawing upon Hesiod, the Roman poets, the 
rich travel literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
as well as many other sources of inspiration, both classical and 
modern, showed a marked interest in the primitive and in what 
we would now call social anthropology. Montesquieu, for 
example, found much of value in works like Chardin’s Journal, 
Kaempfer’s Histoire naturelle, civile et ecclésiastique du Japon and 
a considerable number of similar sources incorporated into the 
Lettres persanes and, some time later, the Esprit des lois. Among 
the books Rousseau (‘le plus ethnographe des philosophes’, in 
Lévi-Strauss’s judgment) had read were Pérou’s Voyage aux 
terres australes and Du Tertre’s Histoire naturelle et morale des 
isles Antilles. Voltaire, like Locke and Bayle, had sought similar 
information—as was so often the case with pAzlosophes—in 
Jesuit travel accounts. Indeed, René Hubert has suggested, ‘dans 
une trés large mesure les jésuites ont été, en matiére d’ethno- 
graphie comparée, les informateurs des philosophes”. Buffon’s 
close knowledge of the anthropological writings of the day is 
apparent in the first volumes of the Histoire naturelle where we 
encounter his ascerbic comments on Laplanders, Tartars and 
American Indians. Diderot, too, had read writers like de Pauw 
and Pernetty. His fantasy portrait of Tahiti, the Supplément au 
voyage de Bougainville, was originally modelled on Louis-Antoine 
de Bougainville’s Voyage autour du monde (1771) and a great 
number of early Encyclopédie articles, themselves wholly or in 
part devoted to the primitive. 


rique et le réve exotique au XVII‘ et au 
XVIII siècles (Paris 1913); L’Exotisme 
américain dans la littérature française 
au XVI‘ siècle (Paris 1911); L’Exotisme 
américain dans l’œuvre de Chateau- 
briand (Paris 1918). 

5 see, for example, Muriel Dodds, 
Les Récits de voyages, sources de 
P Esprit des lois de Montesquieu (Paris 


1929). 


5M. L. Perkins, ‘Rousseau on his- 
tory, liberty and national survival’, 
Studies on Voltaire (1967), liii.79-169. 

7René Hubert, ‘Introduction à 
’étude des sources de la science ethno- 
graphique dans l'Encyclopédie”, Revue 
d’histoire de la philosophie (1933), 1.172. 
The same point is made by René 
Etiemble, L’Orient philosophique au 
XVIII’ siècle (Paris 1957-1959), ii-29-37. 
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The roots of privitivism may be traced to some extent to 
Renaissance scepticism and to the works of various seventeenth- 
century libertine thinkers, both ‘scholarly’ and ‘utopian’. La 
Mothe Le Vayer’s De la Divinité (1606) often uses primitive 
peoples to make points about the advantages of secular morality, 
or as a means of presenting strong pleas for religious tolerance. 
‘Aujourd’huy, encore,’ he says at one point, ‘toutes religions sont 
indifféremment admises. Odoardo Barbosa nous le dit de Calicut 
et de Bisnagar au royaume de Narsingue. Le roy des Termates est 
More, ou Mahométan, et Gentil tout ensemble. Cadamosto 
asseure que Budomel, prince des Nègres, tenoit la Religion 
chrestienne et mahométane pour conjoinctement bonnes”. 

Cyrano de Bergerac’s Voyage à la lune, with its portrayal of an 
imaginary land of wise, heathen philosophers, sexually eman- 
cipated and happy, develops certain aspects of libertine thought 
(with stress on political theory and various aspects of materialism) 
which had not been fully examined by Gassendi and Patin. The 
more imaginative writings of the second half of the seventeenth 
century, fictionalized utopias like Denis Verias’s Histoire des 
Séverambes (1675) and Gabriel de Foigny’s La Terre australe 
(1676) extend this tradition even further. They discuss not only 
matters relating to religious tolerance but also more avowedly 
secular subjects—those concerned with sociology and economics, 
in particular. 


Many of these topics were later to be developed and integrated 
in philosophe thought. Like so many Enlightenment concepts, 
however, primitivism matured as a significant idea only after 
considerable transformation, both in form and content. Four 
such stages may, indeed, be distinguished. 

Bayle represents the first stage. It is a transitional one, influenced 
in part by scepticism and yet at the same time by increasingly 


8 quoted by Antoine Adam, Les 
Libertins au XVII‘ siècle (Paris 1964), 


Pp-133-134: 
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assertive ways of secularizing mere doubt and reserve. Works 
like the Pensées diverses sur la cométe and the Dictionnaire histo- 
rique indicate Bayle’s sustained interest in primitivism. His 
sources range from classical writings on the subject (Strabo and 
Hesiod) to more recent ones like the French translation of 
Thomas Stanley’s Histoire orientale, Hyde’s Histoire des religions 
de la Perse and the Bibliothèque orientale of Herbelot. Moreover, 
the important article ‘Spinoza’ draws on works as diverse as 
Leconte’s Nouveaux mémoires de la Chine and Draper’s Histoire 
de l Afrique. 

But such accounts do not lead Bayle to utopianism (an attitude 
at odds with what some have called his fideistic scepticism) or to 
the broader social and political conclusions which the philosophes 
made from the kind of cultural comparisons he is wont to use. 
Unlike his successors, Bayle neither uses or abuses to his own 
advantage the primitive state. His comments and observations 
serve primarily as a broad thematic background. They indicate, 
in a somewhat diffuse way, the reasonableness of foreign civiliza- 
tions. They speak for the use of travel as a corrective to national 
prejudice and anthropocentricity. They suggest a generous 
principle of tolerance: while being prudently sceptical at all 
times, we should attempt to discern similarities between seeming- 
ly alien, even contradictory customs. This approach is also 
closely linked with a concern for tolerance, both religious, and 
to a lesser extent, political. 

Montesquieu’s Lettres persanes, which represents what we have 
called a second stage of primitivism, indicates a more complex 
awareness of the use and meaning of that myth. His work suggests 
a more self-assured primitivism, conscious above all of the 
sociological implications of the primitive, its connection with 
history and political typology. Montesquieu politicizes the 
skeptical relativism of Bayle. He uses the primitive, in part, as a 
didactic fable. The story of the Troglodytes provides a striking 
example of such a device. This tale allows him to define the pre- 
social state and to refute Hobbes. Accounts of contemporary 
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exotic peoples are used as well to justify the notion of the spirit of 
a people and the political typologies related to such a spirit. This 
use is particularly apparent in the chapters dealing with geo- 
graphy and climate. 

In the Lettres persanes the primitive serves an additional pur- 
pose: the primitive facilitates general comparative studies of 
culture. Such comparisons, turning as they frequently do on the 
distinction between ‘natural’ societies and those conceived of as 
arbitrary and static, often serve to bring into play important ideas 
regarding ethics and government. 

But Montesquieu’s sense of the primitive still lacks the con- 
ceptual fullness of a Rousseau. For Rousseau was both a political 
theorist and, unlike Montesquieu, a visionary critic of society. 
He was able to relate the primitive to history, culture and myth. 
The primitive stood, in his eyes, for an undifferentiated sense of 
unity between man and nature, a unity said to have been lost 
through socialization. Intense regeneration, both political and 
moral, was, accordingly, necessary to regain such completeness. 
Primitivism thus conceived—and we shall come back to this 
later—is not a minor aspect of a general theory of history and 
government. It is rather the focus through which the more 
crucial manifestations of social life (culture, religion, politics) 
may be understood. Rousseau presents a full analysis of the 
evolution of culture and society, of the fateful transition from 
a precivilized state of nature to civil society—a subject which 
is absent in Bayle and not thoroughly developed in Montes- 
quieu. 

One further aspect of this third period of primitivism concerns 
the Encyclopédie. This compendium, roughly contemporaneous 
with the Discours of Rousseau, indicates other important currents 
of primitivism in the eighteenth century. The first, represented 
by Holbach, Jaucourt and Mallet, follows to some extent the 
negative theories of Hobbes, David Hume and Buffon. Great 
care is taken to point out the ignorance and brutishness of the 
primitive. Mention is thus made of slaves buried alive after the 
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death of their masters (xxxiii.603)*, of children being sold for a 
few bottles of whiskey (xxiv.586); and of a kind of bovine stupid- 
ity. Holbach’s articles, more striking perhaps because of their 
relentless anti-clericalism, were also written in this spirit of con- 
tention. They draw harsh comparisons between ways of savage 
peoples (unreasonable and cruel religious practices, in partic- 
ular) and those of more advanced civilizations. Primitive church- 
men are thus depicted in ‘Ngombos’ as avaricious fools who 
nonetheless show great skill in collecting money from the 
credulous (xvi.146)°. The priests of Taba defended tyranny and 
despotism (xxxii.349). In Laos, they were called ‘talopins’—a 
term familiar to readers of Voltaire—and were usually selected 
from the rabble (xix.613). The Ompanorates were deceitful 
(xxiii.694); the Copts rapacious (ix.386). The Jakates and other 
such peoples typify cunning and deceit. 

A second stream of encyclopedic writing seems more indebted 
to Rousseau. Diderot, for example, in a variety of articles 
(‘Ethiopiens’, “Scythes’) extolled the robust vigorousness of 
primitive peoples. These savages were free, he was convinced, 
from the pernicious ties of civilization. Their violent displays 
of energy—human sacrifices, intense sexuality—were refreshingly 
natural. They were also not incompatible, he would have us 
believe, with the highest type of moral virtue. This generous 
appraisal of the primitive is illustrated with great clarity in 
‘Scythes’. The ‘Scythians, to be sure, were a people who had long 


? references to the various Encyclo- 
pédie articles quoted in this inquiry 
are drawn from the thirty-three 
volume edition of that work published 
in Geneva by Pellet in 1777. I own this 
edition and have used it for the sake of 
convenience. All articles cited, how- 
ever, have been checked against the 
text of the first edition, 33 vols., Paris 
1751-1765. 

10 Assézat had originally thought 
that this article was the work of Dide- 


rot. The patient research of John 
Lough (‘The Problem of the Unsigned 
Articles in the Encyclopédie’) has, 
among other things, clarified the extent 
of Holbach’s real contribution to the 
Encyclopédie. The Œuvres complètes 
of Diderot contains the following 
articles, all by Holbach: ‘Hawamaal’, 
‘Madrépores’, ‘Ombiasses’, ‘Orissa’, 
‘Pavé des géants’, ‘Prêtres’, ‘Repré- 
sentants’, ‘Samba-Pongo’, ‘Théo- 
cratie’, ‘Topilzin’; see Lough, p.353. 
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fascinated seventeenth-century and eighteenth-century French 
intellectuals, to say nothing of writers of classical antiquity. “What 
their laws were’, a contemporary English encyclopedia said, ‘we 
can only guess from the excellent character that is given to that 
nation by ancient historians. Such indeed seems to have been 
their justice, temperance, contempt of riches and luxury, and so 
simple and primitive their way of living, that they could not 
stand in need of great number of them’. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, however, the term ‘Scythian’ was obvi- 
ously synonymous with bestial and crude. Shakespeare speaks 
of the ‘barbarous Scythian’; and La Fontaine portrays a Scythian 
‘philosopher’ (‘Le philosophe Scythe’) as a kind of awkward, 


untutored Stoic: 


Le Scythe, retourné dans sa triste demeure 
Prend la serpe à son tour, coupe et taille à toute heure; 
Conseille à ses voisins, prescrit à ses amis 
Un universel abattis. 
Il ôte de chez lui les branches les plus belles; 
Il tronque son verger contre toute raison, 
Sans observer temps ni saison, 
Lunes ni vieilles ni nouvelles. 
Tout languit et tout meurt. Ce Scythe exprime bien 
Un indiscret stoicien. 


In the eighteenth century the term ‘Scythes’ reverted back to 
its earlier meaning. Rollin’s Histoire ancienne (1737) speaks 
favourably of the great simplicity and charm of this people. ‘Les 
Scythes ... vivoient dans une grande innocence et une grande 
simplicité. Tous les arts leur étoient inconnus: mais ils ne con- 
noissoient point non plus les vices. Ils n’ont point partagé entre 
eux, les terres, dit Justin: inutilement l’auroient-ils fait, puisqu’ils 


u An Universal history from the 
earliest account of time (London 1748), 
vi.64. 
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ne les cultivent point’*. Rollin’s description will of course be 
broadened and given firm eloquence in Rousseau’s Discours sur 
les sciences et les arts. ‘Opposons à ces tableaux’, Rousseau says, 
warming up to the subject of the corruption of cities, ‘celui des 
mœurs du petit nombre de peuples qui, préservés de cette conta- 
gion des vaines connoissances ont par leurs vertus fait leur propre 
bonheur et l'exemple des autres nations. ... Tels furent les 
Scythes, dont on nous a laissé de si magnifiques éloges’. 

Diderot’s own article on the Scythians is derived from a 
source which was probably unknown both to Rousseau and Vol- 
taire, Brucker’s Historia critica philosophiae. Diderot may per- 
haps have selected the Scythians as representatives of healthy 
vigour with a conscious sense of using their example in a way 
likely to cause surprise or shock to writers like Voltaire. It is 
clear that like Jean Jacques he saw them as archetypes of a people 
that were at once robust, vigorous and free, presumably un- 
affected by the irreconcilable demands of religion, law and 
nature: ‘On dit d’eux qu’ils ne connaissent pas de crime plus 
grand que le vol; qu’ils vivaient sous des tentes; que, laissant 
paître au hasard leurs troupeaux, la seule richesse qu’ils eussent, 
ils n’étaient sûrs de rien s’il était permis de voler; qu’ils ne fai- 
saient nul cas de Por ni de l’argent, qu’ils vivaient de miel et de 
lait; qu’ils ignoraient l’usage de la laine et des vêtements; qu’ils 
se couvraient de la peau des animaux dans les grands froids; qu’ils 
étaient innocents et justes, et que, réduits aux seuls besoins de la 
nature, ils ne désiraient rien au-delà’ (xvii.1 10). 

Various aspects of Diderot’s view of the Scythians and of 
primitive peoples in general may be discerned in this article. 
There is, to be sure (at least in this section of “Scythes’) the 
admiration for an energetic and virtuous nomadic life, and the 
notion, already set forth by Rousseau, that virtue was more a 
quality of austerely simple societies than it was of highly refined 


12 quoted in Roland Derche, Etudes 
de textes français, XVIII‘ siècle (Paris 
1966), p.161. 
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and luxurious ones. Diderot accompanies this with the further 
Rousseauistic distinction between material progress and moral 
progress, and a feeling about their general incompatibility. The 
Ethiopians, Diderot had already stated in an article of that name, 
could well be envied by the most cultivated of European nations 
for their moral excellence. They did what was essential: they 
shunned evil, exercised fortitude and despised death: ‘La philo- 
sophie morale des Ethiopiens se réduisait 4 quelques points, qu’ils 
enveloppaient des voiles de l’énigme et du symbole: il faut, 
disaient-ils, adorer les dieux, ne faire de mal à personne, s’exercer 
à la fermeté, et mépriser la mort. . . . Dès le temps d’Homeére ces 
peuples étaient connus et respectés des Grecs pour l’innocence et 
la simplicité de leurs mœurs. Les dieux mêmes, selon leur poète, 
se plaisaient à demeurer au milieu d’eux’ (xiv.530-533)". 

But, as even writers like Rollin were forced to admit on occa- 
sion, this earnest simplicity was only partially true. “Des auteurs 
cités par Strabon’, Rollin says, referring to Herodotus, ‘parlent 
des Scythes qui habitoient sur les bords du Pont-Euxin, lesquels 
égorgeoient tous les étrangers qui arrivoient chez eux, se nour- 
rissoient de leur chair, et aprés avoir fait déssécher leurs cranes, 
s’en servoient comme de pots et de vases pour boire”. 

Nonetheless, in Diderot’s mind at least, acts like those just 
described did not detract from the Scythians’ grandeur. On the 
contrary, they indicated that kind of passionate vitality which 


Historia critica which were drawn 
from Diogenes Laertius and Lucian. 


13 cf. Brucker, Historia critica philo- 
sophiae, i.305-312. The quotation 


about the fortitude of the Ethiopians 
was taken directly from Brucker i.310: 
‘Refert enim Laertius eos per aenig- 
mata atque symbola docuisse; mortem 
quoque contemnendam esse’. Brucker 
quoted the verses of Homer cited 
above in the middle section of his 
essay. Brucker was principally con- 
cerned with refuting the charge that 
the Ethiopians were atheists. Diderot 
omitted various quotations in the 
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could be found only in pre-modern societies which the Scythians 
typified so well. In countries governed by the effete notions of 
taste and bienséance, where anti-social but creative outsiders 
like Rameau’s nephew would necessarily be scorned, an intensity 
of existence similar to that of the Scythians was quite incon- 
ceivable. ‘J'aime mieux’, says Diderot, reflecting on the problem, 
‘un crime atroce et momentané qu’une corruption policée et per- 
manente; un violent accés de fiévre, que des taches de gangréne’ 
(A.-T.xviii.110). Diderot’s Scythians, it is true, offered human 
sacrifices to their gods (‘. . . la pierre brute et informe du Scythe 
fut quelque fois arrosée du sang humain’). This energy was not, 
however, incompatible with a kind of sober moral strength. 
Here again, Diderot’s view is reminiscent of Rousseau’s remarks 
on Spartan courage. ‘Les Scythes grossiers ont joui’, Diderot 
observes, ‘d’un bonheur que les peuples de la Grèce n’ont point 
connu. Quoi donc! L’ignorance des vices serait-elle préférable a 
la connaissance de la vertu, et les hommes deviennent-ils méchants 
et malheureux, à mesure que leur esprit se perfectionne et que les 
simulacres de la Divinité se dégrossissent parmi eux?’ (A.-T. 
xviii. 1 10). 

Diderot’s article, then, is in part an act of social criticism—the 
Scythians provide one more opportunity to criticize, through 
comparison and contrast, the shortcomings of Western Europe, 
especially those of France in the eighteenth century—and in part 
a nostalgic tribute to the past. The search for a land of bliss, an 
ideal of nature, is certainly related to classical myth’. The article, 
however, also displays, as will be pointed out later, new elements, 
both literary and social. These latter elements attempt both to 
renew the past and, whenever possible, to secularize it. 


Diderot’s Supplément, a work which inevitably comes to mind 
in any discussion of ‘Scythes’, is of a much later period than the 


15 Polybius, for example, points out indispensable thing instead of merely 
that the Scythians were the only a desirable one. 
people who considered music an 
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Encyclopedia itself (‘Scythes’ was published in the 1750s; the 
Supplément dates from 1772). It represents, as has already been 
suggested, a further stage in the development of eighteenth- 
century French primitivism, the fourth and—if we are to exclude 
Sade whom few would consider a philosophe and whose nihilistic 
appreciation of nature, or at least whose attempt to turn it on its 
head represents a definitive rupture with that movement—one 
which typifies Late Enlightenment philosophe thought. What 
is encountered in the Supplément is a new tension between various 
ideals of golden ages and passionate virtue, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, a belief in the advantages of enlightened civil 
society. This conflict is often expressed with a sense of pessi- 
mistic doubt. It points to a certain decline in the appeal of the 
primitive and to the rise of a more realistic awareness of the 
problem of nature and culture. 

It is hard to deny, however, the persistence in the Supplément 
of earlier themes like that of the golden age. Diderot’s own 
Tahitian, Orou, is indeed a kind of Arcadian figure. Like the 
patriarchs described in the Encyclopédie article ‘Agriculture’, he 
tills the soil, practices archery with his home-made bow and, as 
is customary in such descriptions, has only contempt for wealth 
(at least for gold; children as we shall see, represent another form 
of wealth). 

Diderot’s South Sea islanders would embrace one another 
without shame, to the sound of country flutes and rustic dancing 
(SvB.16). Indeed, in one sense the Supplément can be called an 
epithalamium, a celebration of innocent marriage: the earth is 
covered with garlands and fruit; musicians tune their simple 
instruments and, as in ancient Cythera, Aphrodite is honoured: 
‘On a chanté hymne, l’hymne qui t’exhortait à être homme, qui 
exhortait notre enfant à être femme et femme complaisante et 
voluptueuse’ (SvB.r8). 

Nevertheless, these Virgilian accounts of planting, fertility 
and virtue, do not provide, as we have already suggested, an 
accurate description of Diderot’s mature vision of the primitive. 
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For, in addition to such nostalgic tributes to the past, the Supplé- 
ment au voyage de Bougainville shows the pessimistic realism 
discernable in so many of the later writings. 

The comments he makes about the cannibalism or ‘infibulation’ 
practiced in Tahiti may only be attempts at anthropological 
accuracy, of a desire to give a strong sense of cultural reality to 
his chronique. Infibulation, for example (the use of a kind of 
chastity belt) was, he says, one of ‘tant d’usages d’une cruauté 
nécessaire et bizarre dont la cause s’est perdue dans la nuit des 
temps et met les philosophes à la torture’ (SvB.3)*. The great 
frequency of similar negative remarks in the Supplément, seems 
to suggest indeed a fundamental disenchantment with the ideal 
of the primitive, an ideal to which Diderot seemed increasingly 
unresponsive. We read in the Supplément about infanticide—a 
common enough occurrence in eighteenth-century accounts of 
primitive societies—but also of activities even less in keeping 
with the myth of happy savages: castration, for instance, human 
sacrifices, and ‘libertinage”””. ‘Nous avons de vieilles dissolues qui 
sortent la nuit sans leur voile noir et recoivent des hommes 
lorsqu’il ne peut rien résulter de leur approche. Si elles sont 
reconnues ou surprises, lexil au nord de l’isle ou l’esclavage est 
leur châtiment” (SvB.44). If Tahitian girls indulged in sexual 
activity before what was thought to be the proper age they were 
imprisoned (SvB.44). 

To a certain extent this combination of admiration and mis- 
trust for the Tahitian, a creature who is presented as a-historical 


plément, may not necessarily reflect 
Diderot’s total opinion of Tahitian 


16 Diderot was indebted not to 
Bougainville for the details on infibu- 


lation but to de Pauw’s Recherches 
américaines. See Antonello Gerbi, La 
Disputa del nuovo mondo, p.187. 

17 ‘où l’homme égorgé expire sous le 
couteau d’un prêtre, où l’on a recours 
à la castration des mâles’ (SvB.7). This 
quotation, though, appearing as it 
does in the introduction to the Sup- 


life. It quite definitely indicates, 
however, when taken in conjunction 
with similar remarks scattered 
throughout the Supplément, the pos- 
sibility of disenchantment with the 
primitive—a possibility which is, as 
we shall see later, confirmed in the 
Réfutation d’ Helyétius. 
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and yet strikingly contemporary, may be explained by Diderot’s 
inability to decide whether his Tahiti was meant to represent 
nature in general, an historical state of nature, or a pre-social 
state slightly closer to civilization than it was to savagery. As 
Dieckmann points out, ‘Diderot, si on le compare à Rousseau 
confond souvent les différents stades’ (SvB.lxxxiii). This is 
particularly the case, Dieckmann argues, in Diderot’s treatment 
of the development of human emotional responses: ‘La coquet- 
terie, la séduction, méme le libertinage existent a Tahiti, c’est- 
à-dire, que le physique et le moral dans lamour ne sont plus 
séparés. En définissant l’état de nature Rousseau avait dit avec 
raison: “Commençons par distinguer le moral du physique dans 
le sentiment de lamour”, et il maintenait la distinction’ (SvB. 
Ixxxiii). 

This explanation, however, with its implied suggestion of 
Diderot’s inability to understand in any systematic way the 
problem of nature and society, has a tendency to obscure the 
significance of his work. Far from showing a fundamental 
irresolution on Diderot’s part such seemingly ambiguous 
descriptions actually indicate a coherent and steadily evolving 
view about the importance of primitivism. They show, indeed, 
Diderot’s way of enlarging the scope of such a discussion. 


The concern with the advantages and flaws of civilisation, 
always present in Diderot’s work, found special urgency in the 
years following 17708. Writings like the Supplément au voyage de 
Bougainville (1772), the Réfutation d’Helvétius (1774) and the 
Essai sur les règnes de Claude et de Néron (1778) reflect an increas- 
ing dissatisfaction with nature and society. They indicate an 
evolution away from the dithyrambic style of the 1740s and 
17508 (‘Scythes’, Discours sur la poésie) to the more complex 
attitude of the 1770s. There is on Diderot’s part a desire to re- 
assess former views, to seek fresh vision. 


18 Pierre Hermand, Les Idées morales 
de Diderot (Paris 1923), p.97. 
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This change, of course, is necessarily connected with larger 
historical movements in France; and, on a more personal level, 
with the worsening of Diderot’s own relationship with Rousseau. 
Those writings which could be called fundamental to an under- 
standing of Diderot’s primitivism (the Encyclopédie, the Supplé- 
ment, the Réfutation d’ Helvétius) can only with great difficulty 
be isolated from the sway of Rousseau’s own personality, or 
from the intellectual framework he provided in his own numerous 
works on the subject. If there are obvious similarities between 
Rousseau and Diderot—the use of cross-cultural comparisons 
as a form of social criticism, the interest in a golden age, in a 
vigorous and yet tender sense of virtue—they seem to be out- 
weighed by differences so basic in nature as to raise questions 
concerning the value of any such facile comparison. 

Both thinkers differ profoundly, not only in temperament, but 
in the purpose of their work. Diderot was not the visionary 
critic of culture and society that Rousseau was. Nor was he con- 
cerned with delineating in any rigorous way what we have called, 
following Lévi-Strauss, the crucial factor in a history of nature 
and society: the transition from nature to culture. If Diderot 
refers to problems like the nature of the pre-social state, or the 
evolution of man’s ethical consciousness—and given the climate 
of intellectual life in the second half of the eighteenth century in 
France, it seems difficult to imagine that he was not interested 
in them—his views are usually expressed in lapidary formulas, 
or, as is more often the case, broadly amusing or paradoxical 
phrases. ‘Si Rousseau, au lieu de nous précher le retour dans la 
forêt’, he says in the Réfutation d’ Helvétius, perhaps unjustly 
reducing Rousseau’s thought to a simplistically idyllic notion 
of the ‘noble savage’, ‘s’était occupé à imaginer une espèce de 
société moitié policée et moitié sauvage, on aurait eu, je crois, 
bien de la peine a lui répondre’ (A.-T.ii.431). ‘Voulez-vous 
scavoir l’histoire abrégée de presque toute notre misère?” he asks 
in the Supplément, ‘La voici. Il existait un homme naturel; on a 
introduit au dedans de cet homme, un homme artificiel, et il 
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s’est élevé dans la caverne une guerre civile qui dure toute la vie’ 
(SvB.59-60). 

Diderot’s thoughts on the problem of culture and society 
seem to revolve around the desirability of a kind of half-savage, 
half-civilized state, one which would presumably represent an 
ideal compromise (an ‘état moyen’) between nature and civiliza- 
tion. Further, such remarks are related to his increasingly sharp 
awareness of the limitations of life itself. On numerous occasions 
he comes back to the stoic idea of the impossibility of achieving 
perfect happiness, and of the need to achieve a balance between 
utopianism and reality. ‘Si le bonheur de l'individu dans la 
société est placé dans l’aisance’, he observes, ‘entre la richesse 
extrême et la misère, le bonheur de l’espéce n’aurait-il pas aussi 
son terme d’heureuse médiocrité” Diderot repeatedly suggests 
that we commend those who were wise enough to stop at an 
intermediate point of advancement and, if we can, try to imitate 
their wisdom. This is certainly the point of Encyclopédie articles 
like ‘Propriété’ and ‘Hobbisme’. 

There is a further distinction between Diderot and Rousseau 
to be made, this time concerning their views on sociability in 
general. Here again, Diderot does not seem to be able to transcend 
the rather vague descriptive accounts he provides of the humane- 
ness of life in Tahiti. He does not develop the close theory of 
sociability which we find in Rousseau, particularly in the latter’s 
remarks on the way society undermines spontaneous feelings of 
compassion for one’s fellows. In a sense, to be sure, the tension 
between individuality and society forms a basic theme of Dide- 
rot’s œuvre (as the Neveu de Rameau and other writings amply 
testify). But the allusions to this subject in the Supplément seem 
to lie outside the scope of problems previously raised in the 
Neveu: the interplay between creativity—conceived of as neces- 
sarily anarchic—and the demands of civil order, or other more 
complex aspects of the problem. 

What he does speak of in the Supplément is a diffuse natural 
sociability. Diderot shows how the skills of Tahitian hunters 
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were put to the general use of society. Fruit was carelessly picked 
from trees that had not yet been fenced off. His Tahiti was a 
place of shared experience, where the birth of a child occasioned 
national celebration. Planting and harvesting were done in 
common. The Polynesians, we are told, regardless of their 
social status, were part of one large family (SvB.51). ‘L’isle 
entière offrait l’image d’une seule famille nombreuse dont chaque 
cabane représentait les divers appartemens d’une de nos grandes 
maisons” (SvB.51). He says too that people would not think of 
hoarding food or animal skins since private property was un- 
known. He does not say, however, how this communal sharing 
was compatible with the monarchical government of Tahiti. 
Nor, furthermore, is there any attempt in the Supplément or 
the other writings devoted to primitivism, to go beyond mere 
escapist mythology of Tahitian life and to discuss, as Rousseau 
had done, the exact nature of the social dislocation said to have 
been caused by the founding of civil society. Diderot was 
extremely aware of those aspects of this shift which (as we shall 
attempt to show later) pertained to sexuality and to the materi- 
alistic philosophy which guided his views on this subject. He did 
not, however, discuss those important theoretical aspects of the 
question earlier discerned by Rousseau: the political harm caused 
by a society which did not serve to strengthen the individual; the 
economic inequities engendered by the division of land into 
private property; and various personally disruptive side effects. 
One instance of personal dislocation concerns what Pascal had 
already called divertissement. Rousseau distinguishes, it can be 
said, between false culture, founded on divertissement and mis- 
placed curiosity, and what might be called authentic culture. The 
latter concept seems to be an outgrowth of artisan society. It 
springs from a sense of communality with one’s fellows. Extra- 
polating from works like the Lettre a d’ Alembert and Emule, we 
may say that such culture seeks the autonomy of the individual; 
it strives to realize his full potential for creativity and love. False 
culture, on the other hand, makes of man a witless slave. It 
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conceives of culture and of art as a fetichistic commodity, infi- 
nitely renewable and profitable. It offers ‘des guirlandes de fleurs 
sur les chaînes de fleurs dont ils sont chargés’ (iii.7). 


In brief, then, Diderot’s writings—at least at this moment in his 
development—do not make the same kind of total claim upon us 
that those of Rousseau do. Unlike the first two Discours, Le 
Supplément au voyage de Bougainville is not a rigorous inquiry 
into moral philosophy or a work of Xulturkrink. At times, 
indeed, it resembles more an elaborate mystification: Diderot is 
suspended between the elusive ideals of savagery and civilization. 
He describes them with as little resolution as Giraudoux in his 
own Supplément au voyage de Captain Cook. 

Such mystification, however, witty or disconcerting as it may 
be at times, does not prevent us from seeing the more serious 
aspects of Diderot’s thought. We should not overlook the fact 
that the evolution of Diderot’s views on primitivism, the shift 
from ‘Scythes’ to the Supplément au voyage de Bougainville and 
the Réfutation d’ Helvétius, is related to an important transforma- 
tion in his writings on aesthetics. The Discours sur la poésie dra- 
matique (1758) is of the same period as Encyclopédie articles like 
‘Ethiopiens’ and ‘Scythes’. Both writings testify to Diderot’s 
youthful exuberance. They praise tumultuous strength, the 
invigorating and barbaric rituals of primitive peoples. “Plus un 
peuple est civilisé’, Diderot says, ‘moins ses mœurs sont poé- 
tiques’ (A.-T.vii.370). Poetry is appropriate to great displays of 
passion. It is most moving when fuming Pythias underwent their 
prophetic seizures near the temple precincts (A.-T.vii.371): ‘où 
les dieux, altérés du sang humain ne sont apaisés que par son 
éffusion; où des bacchantes, armées de thyrses, s’égarent dans les 
forêts et inspirent l’effroi aux profanes qui se rencontrent sur 
leur passage; ot d’autres femmes se dépouillent sans pudeur, 
ouvrent leurs bras au premier qui se présente, et se prostituent’ 
(A.-T.vii.371). There is an anarchic quality to poetry: ‘La poésie 
veut quelque chose d’énorme, de barbare et de sauvage’ (A.-T. 
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vii.371). Its effects are similar to the wild grandeur of Scythian 
war ceremonies. Both are examples of vital strength; and of an 
instinctual life no longer known in Europe. 

The Supplément, however, represents a much later period in 
the evolution of Diderot’s thought. In fact, its tempered ambigu- 
ity seems suggestive not of the Discours sur la poésie dramatique 
but of the Paradoxe sur le comédien (1773-1778). What Diderot 
indicates in the Paradoxe is the need for self imposed limits to 
spontaneity. These limits, he says, will not serve to weaken our 
pleasure or understanding. On the contrary, they will re-inforce 
the mimesis of nature, and heighten such pleasure. For the Dide- 
rot of this time it is only self-control, the voluntary acceptance of 
limits, paradoxically capable of increasing our freedom, which 
gives rise to mature art. Intense feeling can only be generated 
(and have any deep reality), Diderot says, when the first rush of 
passion subsides, when we have a clear head; and a sense of self- 
possession and distance: ‘Le vin de la meilleure qualité est âpre 
et bourru lorsqu’il fermente; c’est par un long séjour dans le 
tonneau qu’il devient généreux’ (A.-T.viii.376). 

We can say, then, that the stormy essay on poetry, like the 
early article on the Scythians, had, in later years, evolved into a 
more thoughtful and reflective attitude which no longer agreed 
on the value of the immediate transition from feeling to expres- 
sion. The self-control described in the Paradoxe also seems to be 
related to the praise Diderot gives in the Supplément to a middle 
state between barbarity and civilization. Both the Paradoxe and 
the Supplément typify important aspects of late Enlightenment 
thought. They suggest the value of a synthesis between absolute 
spontaneity (the untempered gestures of the young actor, for 
example, or the free sexuality generally thought to be character- 
istic of primitive peoples) and severe stylization (the artificiality 
of certain theatrical techniques or, on another level, the hier- 
archical society of Europe itself). It is only through such a 
synthesis that the desired middle level may be achieved. Diderot 
does not conceive of this state as being founded on static 
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compromise but rather on a realistic sense of the limits of exist- 
ence, the awareness that human understanding and felicity are 
subject to inevitable boundaries of time and place. 


In writing about such subjects the Supplément follows the 
distinct, but by no means exclusive, French tradition of anthro- 
pological meditation, a style of writing given fluent expression 
by Montaigne, and maintained in our own day by writers like 
Leiris and Lévi-Strauss. These writings use descriptions of 
historical societies (Lévi-Strauss’s Brazilians) and imagined ones 
(the moon dwellers portrayed in Cyrano’s Voyage a la lune, for 
instance) to make broad philosophical and political judgments 
about society and culture. The popularity of such voyages philo- 
sophiques is partly due to the striking instances they provide of 
customs said to be in contradiction with nature or established 
modes of perception; and to various erotic condiments—either 
explicitly present, or hinted at. The success of such works is also 
related to topicality. The eighteenth century was still a time when 
unknown parts of the world were being discovered and where a 
wide audience for books on foreign travel, especially those deal- 
ing with exotic non-Christian cultures, existed. There is, too, as 
Marx has said, the possibility of seeing such accounts as robinson- 
nades, as escapist dreams of the free exploitation of nature and 
overseas markets. Diderot’s fantasy account of Tahiti is, certainly, 
related to such ideas. And yet at the same time its indefinable 
feeling for nuance, makes it first and foremost a work of literature. 

The Supplément, we might say in summary, unites two ele- 
ments which characterize the more philosophically self-conscious 
writings of the eighteenth century: a re-assessment of accepted 
reality (cultural, political, religious) and a description of that 
free expression said to foster authentic human growth. Through 
Diderot’s handling of primitivism we can see a shift from the 
more leisured past—skepticism, aristocratic libertinage—to a 
more openly democratic and secular view of the world. Its 
development proceeds from Bayle’s interest in relativism, cosmo- 
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politanism, and statements about a ‘morale naturelle’, to Montes- 
quieu’s open politicization of those subjects. The myth is later 
given personal dimension by Rousseau and brought to a new 
level of transcendence. A period of realism, descriptive of the 
late part of the century, sets in at about 1770. It is then that we 
observe a disillusionment as regards the hold of the primitive. 


What seems to distinguish the Supplément from other utopian 
or semi-utopian writings of the same period, however, is its 
attitude to sexuality and to problems of sexual ethics. ‘Perhaps 
the greatest distinction between sixteenth- and the seven- 
teenth-century utopias’, Frank Manuel writes, ‘lies in the redream- 
ing of ideal sexual and marital happiness. As the Christian 
character of utopia began to wear off, the utopian fantasy allowed 
itself more and more to envision a wide gamut of sexual relation- 
ships’. This was especially so, Manuel says, after the discovery of 
the “Blessed Isles of the South Seas’. If the utopia was situated in 
a climatic zone where the bounty of nature was overflowing and 
little or no labour was required, work regulations, no longer 
meaningful, gave way to the problems of sexual gratification”. 
This subject, as we shall see in the following section, has impor- 
tant implications both for the subject of primitivism and for 
Diderot’s place in Enlightenment thought during the last half of 
the eighteenth century. 

In the final analysis, then, the idea of the primitive, does not 
have an existence of its own. It is the form through which ques- 
tions of a much larger nature—aesthetic, philosophical, psycho- 
logical—are embodied. It is part of a long tradition of myth. 
Each century gave new resonance to ancient archetypes, adding 
to them elements capable of explaining those forces, social and 
political, at work in the society of the time. The imaginative 
artist, however, adds to this well-established myth his own 


19 Frank Manuel, ‘Towards a psy- 
chological history of utopias’, Daeda- 
lus (1965), xciv.293-322. 
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personal vision and sense of priorities. We see in Diderot and in 
the Supplément a creative union of historical myth and private 
metaphor, one which typifies both the writer and the century in 
which he lived; and which allows us to appreciate the subtlety 
and ultimate meaning of that interplay. 


III. Flux et reflux 


Diderot’s materialism draws its strength from the notion of 
growth and change. ‘On ne nait point, on ne meurt point’, he had 
already asserted in the Encyclopedia article ‘Naitre’, speaking of 
the flux of matter; ‘on était dès le commencement des choses, et on 
sera jusqu’à la consommation. Un point qui vivoit s’est accru, 
développé, jusqu’a un certain terme, par la juxtaposition succes- 
sive d’une infinité de molécules. Passé ce terme, il décroit, et 
se résout en molécules séparées qui vont se répandre dans la 
masse générale et commune’ (A.-T.xvi.138). This pattern of 
birth and decline, of growth and decay, also obtains in human 
relationships, which, Diderot argues, are themselves greatly 
determined by material forces—by physiology, environment and 
our creative openness to change. Perhaps the most dynamic of 
these relationships is the sexual one. Diderot sees sexuality in 
terms of the Lucretian cycle of life, the eternal procreative 
pattern of death and regeneration. That sex is also a source of 
acute, but fleeting, physical pleasure is also a point Diderot never 
tires of making. 

A well known passage in the Supplément—which appears in 
Jacques le fataliste as well—brings into focus Diderot’s discus- 
sion of the social implications of sexuality and materialism. The 
passage in question deals with the fragility of vows of undying 
love in a world where all that lives is inevitably subject to meta- 
morphosis: ‘Rien en effet te parait-il plus insensé qu’un précepte 
qui proscrit le changement qui est en nous, qui commande une 
constance qui n’y peut étre, et qui viole la nature et la liberté du 
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mâle et de la femelle en les enchaînant pour jamais l’un à l’autre; 
qu'une fidélité qui borne la plus capricieuse des jouissances à un 
même individu’ (SvB.26-27)%. These vows, Diderot says, are 
proferred ‘a la face d’un ciel qui n’est pas un instant le méme, sous 
les antres qui menacent ruine, au bas d’une roche qui tombe en 
poudre, au pied d’un arbre qui se gerce, sur une pierre qui 
s ébranle’ (SvB.27). 

The theme of the mutability of man’s emotions and of the per- 
petual change in the universe as a whole, dominates Diderot’s 
thought. Writing Sophie Volland in 1759 he gave a picturesque 
example drawn from his own experience, when he stated that the 
townspeople of Langres had heads set on their shoulders like 
weathervanes on top of church steeples, never fixed on one point, 
always turning to another. He added that he himself belonged 
very much to that region and that only his stay in Paris and the 
self-discipline of writing had corrected to some extent his native 
irresolution (A.-T.ii.207). The notion of change is an obvious 
leitmotif in the Lettre sur les aveugles (1749). It stands at the heart 
of the three imaginary conversations with Alembert (Réve de 
d’ Alembert, Entretien entre d’ Alembert et Diderot, Suite de I’ En- 
tretien entre d’ Alembert et Diderot). In later years, it was given 
added emphasis in writings like the Supplément au voyage de 
Bougainville and the Réfutation d’ Helvétus. 

The Supplément describes those acts of sexual inconstancy 
which are the reflections of material change. Our loves are like 
our marriages, said the Tahitian; they extend from one moon to 
the next (SvB.39). A usual marriage agreement lasted as long as 
both parties were willing to inhabit the same hut and to sleep in 
the same bed (SvB.31). And so, Orou’s daughters, in the warmth 
of their enthusiasm, were to have the name of the French naval 
chaplain, their reluctant lover, tattooed on their arms, but would 
seek new companions upon the departure of their temporary 


20 cf. Jacques le fataliste: ‘Le premier tombait en poussière; ils attestèrent de 
serment que se firent deux êtres de leur constance un ciel qui n’est pas un 
chair, ce fut au pied d’un rocher qui instant le même’ (A.-T.vi.117). 
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guest (SvB.24). Diderot’s Tahiti, moreover, is based on what he 
calls ‘une circulation d’hommes, de femmes et d’enfans ou de 
bras de tout âge et de toute fonction’ (SvB.40). Sexual modesty, 
Orou states, is a virtue only in societies where women are con- 
sidered chattels (‘propriété de l’homme”). 

It is obvious that in one sense these remarks on flux, a theme 
which was encountered with increasing frequency in the second 
half of the eighteenth century, hark back to Heraclitus’ theories 
on the mutability and transience of matter, to the teachings of 
various other Greek schools of philosophy already described in 
Encyclopédie articles like ‘Parménidéenne’ and ‘Héraclitisme’, 
and to the Enlightenment’s attempts to draw out the full conse- 
quences of Lockean sensualism. In a broad sense, they also call 
to mind the writings of Montaigne, for example, who had written 
on countless occasions of the ease with which man seemed to 
fluctuate between various inclinations, wishing nothing freely, 
absolutely, constantly. There are, too, Bayle’s frequent reminders, 
derived in part from Diogenes Laertius, about our native irreso- 
lution. Human reason, as Bayle says in “Manichéens’, is a prin- 
ciple of destruction rather than edification. It is fit only to form 
doubts, to turn men to the right and then to the left. 

Diderot, however, incorporates these statements about incon- 
stancy into a conscious theory of its relationship to sexuality and 
the place of the individual in society. His remarks are organized 
around more monistically secular lines than those of Montaigne 
or Bayle. He perceives the problem of flux not only as an indica- 
tion of the rich elusiveness of reality but, more importantly, as a 
metaphor for freedom and individual responsibility. He stresses 
the inevitability and advantages of change and growth, and the 
harm which comes about when this donnée is either neglected, 
stifled, or allowed to settle into the paralysis of habit—whether 
in the individual or in society at large. 


Diderot’s remarks on sexuality and flux center upon ideas 
which are primarily sociological and psychological in nature. 
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They include clerical celibacy, ‘religious melancholy’ (a term 
taken from Jaucourt’s Encyclopedia article ‘Mélancolie reli- 
gieuse’ and later used by Diderot himself) and lastly a subject of 
mush concern—in eighteenth-century social thought—popula- 
tion and depopulation. 

Clerical celibacy, Diderot says, is profoundly anti-social. It 
does not seek to enhance the general welfare of society (at least 
not it any immediately recognizable sense), and is not founded in 
the injunction, described in the /nzroduction aux grands principes, 
as in so many other places, ‘de se rendre heureux’. ‘D’où dérive 
la nécessité de contribuer au bonheur des autres, ou en d’autres 
termes d’être heureux’ (A.-T.ii.85). He says, furthermore, that 
celibacy violates nature. “Ta société’, declares the Tahitian in the 
Supplément, ‘dont votre chef nous vante le bel ordre, ne sera 
qu’un amas ou d’hypocrites qui foulent secrétement aux pieds 
les lois, ou d’infortunés qui sont eux-mémes les instruments de 
leur supplice, en s’y soumettant; ou d’imbéciles en qui le préjugé 
a tout a fait étouffé la voix de la nature; ou d’étres mal organisés 
en qui la nature ne réclame pas ses droits’ (SvB.30-31). Diderot 
thus describes the French chaplain (‘un homme noir’) as a person 
who, through nature, accident or cruel practice had been deprived 
of the faculty of reproduction, a man who, free at birth, had 
voluntarily elected servitude (SvB.48). “Tu sais au moins par 
quelles raisons étant homme, tu t’es librement condamné a ne 
le pas être’, states Orou (SvB.48). 

Remarks like these are related of course to the kind of com- 
ments encountered in the writings of various libertine pre- 
cursors of the Enlightenment—Cyrano de Bergerac’s Voyage 
à la lune, for instance, and a host of similar writings. They 
also recall, more specifically, many early writings of Diderot: 
the Pensées philosophiques and Encyclopédie articles like ‘Céli- 
bat’. The latter article tries to emphasize the selfishness of celi- 
bacy, its limited importance to Christian metaphysics; and the 
real way it contributes to the general depopulation and decline of 
the state. 
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Celibacy was, of course, an unlikely practice on Diderot’s 
Tahiti. Children were eagerly wished for in that youthful and 
vigorous utopia, for they added immeasurably to the social well- 
being and economic prosperity of the family and of the country. 
‘Sache, mon ami’, Diderot has his Tahitian say, ‘qu’ici la nais- 
sance d’un enfant est toujours un bonheur, et sa mort un sujet 
de regrets et de larmes. Un enfant est un bien précieux, parce qu’il 
doit devenir un homme. Aussi en avons-nous un tout autre soin 
que de nos plantes et de nos animaux’ (SvB.31). He represents 
a future tiller of the soil, a hunter, fisherman, soldier, husband and 
father (SvB.31). The status of a Tahitian family is, in fact, to be 
measured by the number of its offspring. ‘Plus nos filles ont 
d’enfans’, Diderot says, ‘plus elles sont recherchées. Plus nos 
garcons sont vigoureux et beaux, plus ils sont riches’ (SvB.33). 

Comments of this sort are accompanied by somewhat forced 
contrasts between the physical vigour and health of the Tahitians 
and the presumed debauchery or senility of Europeans. They 
are at times comically exaggerated, as in the case of the eighty- 
year old, but still physically vigorous Polynesian sage. ‘Prends 
cet arc’, he says to the French chaplain, ‘appele à ton aide un, 
deux, trois, quatre de tes camarades, et tâchez de le tendre. Je le 
tends moi seul; je laboure la terre; je grimpe la montagne; je 
perce la forêt; je parcours une lieue de la plaine en moins d’une 
heure; tes jeunes compagnons ont eu la peine à me suivre; et j’ai 
quatre-vingt dix ans passés’ (SvB.15). At other moments, such 
accounts are more tempered, combining, much as Rousseau does 
in the Second discours, sensibilité and a kind of Spartan virility. 
Diderot’s portrayal of Tahitian puberty rites (‘jour de l’émanci- 
pation’) provides one such example. ‘C’est une grande fête que 
le jour de émancipation d’une fille ou d’un garçon’, we are told. 
And he goes on to say: ‘Si c’est une fille; la veille, les jeunes gar- 
cons se rassemblent en foule autour de la cabane et Pair retentit 
pendant toute la nuit du chant des voix et du son des instruments. 
Le jour elle est conduite par son pére et par sa mére dans une 
enceinte où l’on danse et où l’exercice du saut, de la lutte et de la 
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course déploie Phomme nud devant elle sous toutes les faces et 
dans toutes les attitudes. Si c’est un garçon, ce sont les jeunes filles 
qui font en sa présence les frais et les honneurs de la fête et exposent 
a ses regards la femme nue, sans réserve et sans secret. Le reste 
de la cérémonie s’achéve sur un lit de feuilles, comme tu las vu 
à ta descente parmi nous’ (SvB.34-35). 

On one level, to be sure, Diderot’s comments on the pleasur- 
able and natural qualities of sexuality, show the clear influence of 
English sensualism. As Georges Poulet has remarked, the 
Enlightenment had, more often than not, moved away from the 
Cartesian “Cogito pensé’ to the ‘Cogito senti’—by then the 
dominant concept*. For the philosophes the instant of con- 
sciousness of the senses was frequently to symbolize happiness. 
Any act or custom which deprives a philosophe of this pleasurable 
self-awareness is looked upon as destructive or sterile. 

Such remarks also serve to re-inforce Diderot’s views on popu- 
lation and depopulation, a subject which seemed naturally to 
arouse the interest of contemporary observers of social conditions. 
‘C’est assez curieusement par le biais de la démographie’, writes 
Jacques Proust, “que les questions religieuses se trouvent le 
plus souvent liées aux questions économiques au xvirre siècle”? 
Indeed, a quarter of a century before Diderot’s voice was to be 
heard, Montesquieu had boldly and conveniently summed up 
the matter in his sprightly satire, the Lettres persanes. Usbek 
writes that he has heard the French dervishes (priests) speak of 
the importance of celibacy but that he has difficulty in under- 
standing their ideas on the subject. It is difficult for him to con- 
ceive of a virtue from which nothing was derived. Every reli- 
gious house, he continues, is like a long-lived family in which 
nobody has been born, and which maintains itself at the expense 
of all the other families. ‘These houses’, he concludes, ‘are always 


21 ‘La Nausée de Sartre et le “cogito” 22 Diderot et l Encyclopédie, p.471. 
cartésien’, Studi francesi (1961), XV. 
454-455. 
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agape, like so many abysses, where future races of men are 
buried’. 

The problem had more than passing relevance in eighteenth- 
century France because of the severe effects of military conscrip- 
tion, famine and plague, and the forced exodus of over 200,000 
Protestants on the rate of population growth. Diderot thus 
speaks of the advantages enjoyed in this respect by countries in 
which clerical celibacy was not practised: indeed, where the 
influence of the Church in social matters was not as great as in 
France. Where some form of separation between Church and 
state existed, commerce flourished at a higher rate, land was 
generally better cultivated and greater taxes were collected, thus 
providing more income to the State. The Encyclopédie stresses 
these and similar subjects in articles like ‘Population’ and ‘Jouis- 
sance”. And Raynal’s Histoire des deux Indes, a work to which 
Diderot contributed numerous writings, has a passage which 
clearly states the advantages of a large population: ‘Vivre et 
peupler étant la destination de toutes les espéces vivantes, il 
semble que la sociabilité, si c’est une des premières facultés de 
l’homme, devrait concourir à cette double fin de la nature. . %4. 


A further aspect of Diderot’s critique of Christian asceticism 
concerns his interest in ‘religious melancholy’. In an Encyclopédie 
article of that name Jaucourt was in fact to speak of a ‘gloom 
caused by the false idea that religion forbids innocent pleasure, 
and that salvation can only be achieved by fasting, lamentation 
and contrition of the heart’ (xxi.432). His article emphasizes the 
relationship of this belief to fear and to various mental disorders. 
It is, he says, ‘tout ensemble une maladie du corps et de Pesprit, 
qui procéde du dérangement de la machine, de craintes chimé- 


23 Lettres Persanes, cxvii. cf. Esprit rae, i.1-21). See also Lawrence Meyer 
des lois, xxiii, it will be recalled that Levin, The Political doctrine of Mon- 
the chapter begins with an excerpt tesquieu’s Esprit des lois (New York 
from Lucretius’ hymn to Venus, 1936). 
goddess of fertility (De Rerum natu- 24 Histoire des deux indes (xix). 
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riques et superstitieuses, de scrupules mal fondés et de fausses 
idées qu’on se fait de la religion. Ceux qui sont attaqués de cette 
cruelle maladie regardent la gaiété comme le partage des reprou- 
vés, les plaisirs innocents comme des outrages faits 4 la Divinité, 
et les douceurs de la vie les plus légitimes, comme une pompe 
mondaine, diamétralement opposée au salut éternel” (xxi.432). 

Diderot, too, was often to refer to melancholy and sexuality. In 
fact, this concern may be traced back to his earliest writings. The 
translation of Robert James’s Medicinal Dictionary (1746) con- 
tains a long account of religious melancholia derived from 
James*. The adaptation of Shaftesbury’s Essay on merit and virtue 
(1747) also speaks of isolation and melancholy (A.-T.i.66-67), 
as does, of course, La Religieuse. In La Religieuse Diderot went 
so far as to imply that clerical celibacy could only be practiced by 
those who were no longer able to experience passion, or who 
suffered from physical weakness; in any case, by those who would 
rightfully be considered as ‘monsters’ (A.-T.ii.86). In the Sup- 
plément he is content to have the naval chaplain admit at one 
point the gloomy insalubrity of convent life. He says how ‘female 
monks’ (SvB.48) are more cloistered than their male counter- 
parts and how, as a result, they ‘séchent de douleur, périssent 
d’ennui’ (SvB.49). 

From Diderot’s earlier writings on we see a man quite incapable 
of accepting asceticism or of showing tolerance for those who 
would refuse gratification to the senses. A healthy organization, 
in Diderot’s view, was one that was sufficiently robust to wel- 
come physical love without compunction. There seems little 
reason to doubt that certain of the sexual experiences of the chief 
protagonist in Jacques le fataliste were those of a young, vigorous, 
uninhibited son of a Langres cutler; and, to the last years of 
his life, Diderot was to have warm relationships with the 
opposite sex. Three of them, as we trace his career or read his 


25 Robert James, Dictionnaire uni- 
versel de médecine (Paris 1746-1748), 
iii.1114-17. 
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correspondence, were to stand out in bold relief after his marriage 
with Antoinette. They were, of course, with mme de Puisieux, 
Sophie Volland, and mme de Meaux”. 

In speaking of these themes and the way they find expression 
in the Supplément, it is customary to point out how they are 
related to stories like Ceci n’est pas un conte and Sur l’inconséquence 
du jugement public. The Supplément is often said to be one of 
three moral tales, a panel in a triptych of stories. A division like 
this is, as Herbert Dieckmann and Jacques Proust have shown, 
an extremely helpful way of appreciating the continuity of Dide- 
rot’s thought”. Those stories explain Diderot’s views on the 
perversions of natural feeling brought about by advanced 
civilization. They relate to his conception of evil, personal as 
well as social. One further way of understanding the internal 
coherence of the Supplément, however, would be to compare it 
with a work which seems to describe with even greater perti- 
nency the underlying philosophical and ethical structures of the 
Supplément: La Religieuse. For it is in that novel that Diderot 
develops the theme of sexuality and freedom, using indeed the 
gothic technique as a means of illustrating these concepts. La 
Religieuse includes numerous aspects of Diderot’s critique of 
asceticism. Diderot speaks of the morbidness and unhealthiness of 
Christianity in general; he mentions aberrant sexuality. There is 
on his part a conscious effort at portraying the convent, indeed all 
monastic life, as being shut off from the world of reality. Gothic 
techniques exploit these ideas. This genre, introduced in France 
during the early part of the eighteenth century in works like 
Prévost’s Cleveland, was, at the end of the eighteenth century and 


26 in short we do not encounter in 
his thought the Rousseauean con- 
cept that the ideal woman could exist 
only in imagination, and that whatever 
happiness there was, could be achieved 
only through withdrawal, self-suffi- 
ciency, or private myth. 
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during the early years of the nineteenth, with Sade, Lewis, and 
Walpole, to enjoy great favour. Diderot’s Religieuse represents 
a crucial moment in its development. 

In works like the Supplémenrand La Religieuse, well-established 
traditions of anti-clerical polemic were given new vigour. They 
came under the sway of English philosophical speculation; they 
were re-juvenated through literary devices like that of the 
gothic. Use of such technique emphasizes, among other things, 
the declining hold of Christianity on European life in the eight- 
eenth century. In France, for instance, where monasticism was 
increasingly challenged, where an impressive gulf existed be- 
tween the aristocratic minority holding high posts in the Church 
and the plebian mass of the secular clergy, and where could be 
found sacristans, vergers, non-beneficed clergymen and rectors 
who wore ecclesiastical dress but who often behaved in reprehen- 
sible ways, asceticism, was, for the philosophes, a tradition more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance. 

Diderot extends a mere refutation of solitude and celibacy into 
a complex study of sexuality and materialism. He speaks of the 
institutionalization (and corruption) of natural feeling, and its 
ill-effects on the individual and society. Such systems try to make 
of man an artificial being, guided by habit and fear. They refuse 
to recognize that man, like all manifestations of matter, is subject 
to dynamic change. They force men to become hypocrites, 
outlaws, or madmen. In later years, as we shall see, Diderot 
comes back to these reflections and expands them still further into 
an even more subtle study of sexuality and materialism, one 
based this time on a study of a theme to which it is inevitably 
allied: that of freedom and determinism. 

The Supplément tries to bring out the more significant aspects 
of materialism and sexuality through the use of moral puzzles. 
Such puzzles turn, not unexpectedly, on the subject of the 


% see, for this, my forthcoming 
article on ‘Diderot, Sade and the 
gothic novel’. 
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distinction between actions which can be called evil, and those 
which are merely illicit. There are some actions, Diderot says, 
which are universally recognized as being wicked and unnatural. 
They are so defined not because of any conflict with an historically 
determined and contingent system of ethical values but, more 
significantly, because they are unhealthy. If we persist in going 
against nature, Diderot says, we may or may not be punished by 
nature. ‘Tu es en délire’, he has a character in the Supplément 
say, ‘si tu crois qu’il y ait rien, soit en haut soit en bas dans Puni- 
vers qui puisse ajouter ou retrancher aux lois de la nature’ 
(SvB.28). 

There are other actions, though, which might be called illicit. 
They concern infractions of the more changeable laws of civil 
society, particularly those concerning sexual mores. Failure to 
observe these laws will not, unlike the first, necessarily result in 
punishment by nature. According to this dualistic interpretation, 
however, we may expect to be chastized by society. “Le défaut de 
presque toutes les législations’, observes Diderot in the Encyclo- 
pédie article ‘Illicite’, ‘c’est d’avoir multiplié le nombre des 
actions illicites par la bizarrerie des défenses. ... Comment ne 
deviendraient-ils infracteurs, quand la loi leur défendra une chose 
vers laquelle impulsion constante et invincible de la nature les 
emporte sans cesse” (A.-T.xv.160). Or as he says in the Supplé- 
ment: ‘L’empire de la nature ne peut être détruit; on aura beau le 
contrarier par des obstacles, il durera. Ecrivez tant qu’il vous 
plaira sur des tables d’airain, pour me servir de l’expression du 
sage Marc-Auréle, que ce frottement voluptueux de deux intes- 
tins est un crime, le cœur de l’homme sera froissé entre la menace 
de votre inscription, et la violence de ses penchants. Mais ce cœur 
indocile ne cessera de réclamer, et cent fois dans le cours de la vie, 
vos caractères effrayans disparaitront à nos yeux’ (SvB.50). 

Ideas like these are given special importance in the tale of Polly 
Baker. This tale, like that of mme de La Pommeraye in Jacques 
le fataliste, is a story within a story. Polly Baker loved children 
deeply. Although unmarried, she nevertheless gave birth to 
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six children and was condemned by the authorities (the story is 
set in colonial America) to be publicly whipped. In her defense 
Polly stated that she had devoted herself with courage and 
solicitude to the raising of her children and that, moreover, she 
had made every effort to teach them virtue—another name, 
Diderot points out, for reason—and to the love of their country. 
The father of her children was, in fact, a member of the tribunal 
which had just passed judgment on her. ‘Is it a crime’, she cried 
out to him, ‘to be fruitful as the earth, the common mother of us 
all? (SvB.37). 

Diderot’s letters contain numerous cases of a similar nature. In 
1762, he had spoken of a woman who wished to be a mother, but 
who had no desire to be formally married, and suggested the 
possibility of justifying such a demand for reasons of pleasure 
and population growth. ‘Il ne s’agit que d’une petite tâche de 
plus ou moins’, he says, ‘d’une infraction de la loi civile, la moins 
importante et la plus bizarre de toutes . . . d’une action dont on 
loue notre sexe et dont en vérité on ne s’avise plus guère de blâ- 
mer le vôtre, du frottement passager de deux intestins, mis en 
comparaison avec l’aisance de la vie; d’une faute moins répréhen- 
sible que le mensonge le plus léger’ (Roth.iv.120). Another story 
concerns a destitute mother of six children and her decision to 
pass the night with her husband’s employer so that she could 
earn enough money for her children’s education and the preserva- 
tion of her home. Is it possible to see any harmful relationship, 
Diderot asked, between a noble or generous action and the loss 
of a few drops of body fluid? ‘En vérité je crois que la nature ne 
se soucie ni du bien ni du mal. Elle est toute à deux fins: la conser- 
vation de l’individu, la propagation de l’espéce’ (Roth.iv.84-85). 

The problem, re-stated in the Supplément and elsewhere (the 
Contes, the letters, the Rêve de d’ Alembert, the Neveu de Rameau), 
concerns, then, the distinction between various natural laws, 
ontologically agreed upon as fostering growth and happiness, 
and others, socially determined and hypocritical, which stifle 
natural development. 
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But in the later works this distinction takes on a new com- 
plexity. In writings like the Supplément and the Reéfutation 
d’ Helyétius Diderot speaks of the bounds that nature has set to 
human happiness and the futility of attempts to go beyond them. 
There are, moreover, self-imposed limits involved, ones which 
protect and legitimize individual responsibility. We may decide 
freely, Diderot says, to impose upon ourselves limits calculated 
to increase our happiness and understanding because of a belief 
in moderation, or in a method of moral hygiene. Such limits, 
however, may also be imposed upon us from without: divorce 
laws, regulations of various kinds. They thus remain outside our 
control. It is the tension between restrictions which are volun- 
tarily accepted—whether by the woman who decides to spend 
a night with her husband’s employer, or by the philosophe who 
shuns evil out of a love for virtue—and those unwillingly 
observed (or at least not readily assented to) that gives these 
stories their piquancy and philosophical insight, and which places 
the question of freedom and responsibility in its true focus. 


We can say, moreover, that Diderot’s materialism, a capital 
element in his views on sexual ethics, evolved through several 
meaningful phases. The Encyclopédie years represent a kind of 
crossroads between the efforts of the early Enlightenment and 
the more fluent writings of the 1760s. ‘Jouissance’, the famous 
Encyclopédie article on sexuality, contains none of the pessimism 
of the later years. Diderot’s article gives a detailed account of the 
sexual instinct—imperious, uncontrollable; after all ‘la propaga- 
tion des étres est le plus grand objet de la nature. Elle y sollicite 
impérieusement les deux sexes, aussitôt qu’ils en ont reçu ce 
qu’elle leur destinait de force et de beauté” (A.-T.xv.312-313). 
À youthful couple may well be expected to be carried away by 
the fleeting enjoyment of sexual ardour, an experience whose 
passionate intensity recalls the existence of primitive man (‘C’est 
ainsi que les choses se passaient à la naissance du monde, et 
qu’elles se passent encore au fond de l’autre sauvage’; A.-T.xv. 
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313). But it is under such circumstances that we become aware 
of man’s precarious condition. He is one form of life, like many 
others, which grows, reaches adulthood, maturity, and then dies. 
His pleasure is ephemeral, for it is flux which is the essence of 
living, growing beings. 

‘Jouissance’ plainly relates sexuality to materialism. It ends ona 
note that contains the feeling of much of the later work on the 
relationship between the sexes. If with this overwhelming pas- 
sion there can be tenderness and a modicum of innocence, no 
distrust and no remorse, there is little else to be expected of it. The 
message is clear: expression of this passion between two indi- 
viduals, however intense or violent it may be, is nevertheless 
transitory. When in the Rêve de d’ Alembert, mlle de l’Espinasse 
asks what the sophism of the ephemeral is, Bordeu replies that it 
is a fleeting being who believes in the immortality of things 
(A.-T.ii.134). What matters under this everchanging sky, in this 
nature ceaselessly in motion, is that the powerful urge to pro- 
create itself endures. It is nature’s greatest process. Diderot’s 
Réve (1769) represents a mid-point in the development of the 
idea of constancy. The world begins and ends without cease; at 
any moment it is both at its birth and death; no other state will 
ever exist (A.-T.ii.132). And so it is between the sexes: the 
individual sparks will glow briefly and die out, but the great 
elemental drive of nature will always remain. Everything, then, 
can be explained in terms of matter and movement, and man is 
only one more chance product of this eternal motion; he too is 
constantly changing, constantly coming into being, and con- 
stantly passing away. 

If this grandiose materialistic concept found expression in 
Encyclopédie articles like ‘Héraclitisme’, ‘Infidélité’, and ‘Eléa- 
tique’, it was also to be re-echoed in the remarkable account of 
the blind mathematician, Saunderson, the Lettre sur les aveugles; 
to find philosophical expression in the Rêve and to be utilized in 
the document of comparative anthropology that is the Supplé- 
ment. Later, of course, all these elements were to fused and 
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synthesized with great discernment in the writings of the 1770s. 
These writings, turning as they do on the concept of freedom and 
determination, represent the real fulfillment of Diderot’s thought; 
but one whose essential leaning could be discerned as far back as 
these early works we have been studying. 


In the works of the 1770s Diderot suggests repeatedly that 
freedom (the negation of which is the tyrannical ritual of celibacy 
and constancy) can only find fulfillment through some kind of 
control. As Diderot tries to shape social ethics in the light of the 
powerful sway of utilitarianism, in particular, he comes back to 
the idea of personal authority. He examines the sexuality of 
earlier works like the Pensées philosophiques and ‘Jouissance’. He 
praises what might be called instinctual poise: a personally 
defined—yet humane—equilibrium. Such poise is not consonant 
with intense personal renewal or ecstatic sexuality (the kind 
proposed, for example, by Blake or Sade). 

The broad pattern is evident. Freedom requires some form of 
authority—the idea of limits. The parallel with primitivism is 
arresting. Just as the Supplément tempers the enthusiasm for 
primitive life expressed in ‘Scythes’, suggesting a middle state 
between savagery and civilization, so too does Diderot’s concern 
with limits, with obeying, or at least paying lip-service to social 
bienséance, reveal a similar desire f or reasonable synthesis. 

To one extent, Diderot’s views on sexuality hark back to 
seventeenth-century libertine thought, and various notions 
about intus ut libet, foris ut moris est: within, as you wish; outside, 
in accordance with propriety. When alone, the man of sense will 
practice what he feels to be right. He will be moved by a love of 
virtue, a desire to gain the approval of those he respects and the 
certainty that fulfillment can only come from life in accordance 
with nature and the limits thus prescribed. Unlike Descartes’s 
généreux, however, he will be aware of social inequities and of the 
political life around him: indeed he will try to promote modest 
reforms of society at large. There is, too, a belief in the com- 
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pensatory justice of nature, the feeling that nature expelled 
though she may be by a pitchfork will return armed with invin- 
cible weapons: that there is, ultimately, a kind of natural moral 
balance. This private morality, reminiscent of numerous clas- 
sical writings, is of course enriched with the prescient insights, 
both psychological and philosophical, which make Diderot a 
philosophe and not a Roman moralist. 

There is, though, in Diderot, a dimension which far outstrips 
the concerns of the libertines just described. It involves, as the 
concluding essay to this article perhaps makes clearer, his attempt 
at formulating a complex personal synthesis of the two views of 
man and society most characteristic of late Enlightenment 
thought. One such view is based on scientific determinism 
(Helvétius, for example). Another is prompted by more tran- 
scendental and visionary concerns (Rousseau). Diderot’s private 
understanding of these problems is related, as we have seen, to 
theories of freedom and restraint, the individual and society. It is 
a complex of ideas which underlies and gives a sense of unity to 
his entire thought. 

At this point at least we can say that the concept of nature helps 
explain the meaning of sexuality. Boundlessly creative, ever- 
renewed—poised, as it were, in its transformations—it stands 
first for sensual exuberance (‘Scythes’). It is then understood as 
the self-regulating control practiced by the philosophe and by 
nature alike. Nature’s self-regulation transcends the contin- 
gencies of historical law. It guarantees a modicum of happiness 
and order. 

Diderot’s writings, in their effort to explain these ideas, 
represent new transformations of European thought as it breaks 
with the past (whether Christian or secular). It brings into play 
those contradictions and uncertainties which will be the inevitable 
results of such a movement. Above all, the Supplément shows the 
fertile meeting of past and present typical of the generous and 
humane vision of Diderot himself. 
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IV. Diderot and the late Enlightenment 


French thought in the late Enlightenment (roughly the period 
from 1765 to the early 1780s) may be described as turning on two 
opposed ways of interpreting man and society. One of these 
ways, environmental determinism, is based on a reductionist 
view of ethics and human behaviour. It seeks to limit judgments 
of these problems to the influence of sense impressions, milieux, 
and other forces said to predict or measure human comportment 
with some degree of control. This view finds full expression in 
the work of Helvétius, De l’homme (1772), in particular. Helvé- 
tius sought to provide ethics with the predictability of the phy- 
sical sciences. He wrote of a principle capable of explaining the 
conduct not only of isolated men in the privacy of their emotions 
but also that of all men at all times. The concept of pleasure and 
pain provided such a principle. Sense impressions have produced 
in us the love of pleasure and the hatred of suffering, he affirmed. 
‘Le plaisir et la douleur ont ensuite déposé et fait éclore dans tous 
les cœurs le germe de lamour de soi, dont le développement a 
donné naissance aux passions, d’où sont sortis tous nos vices et 
toutes nos vertus”. 

In contrast to this current of utilitarian behaviouralism stands 
Rousseau. Unlike Helvétius, Rousseau speaks of the reciprocal 
and necessary influence of the private individual and general 
society. ‘Pitié (compassion) serves as a guiding idea. Pitié is a 
moral quality immanent in the individual. It cannot be said to 
result from education or mere sense impressions. Pitié and 
human nature itself are dynamic givens. For there is within man 
a thrust towards ethical perfection. He is not the static tabula rasa 
described by Helvétius. 

It is from a definition of human nature, conceived, we have 
seen, as morally perfectible, but requiring socialization, that 
Rousseau describes society. Civil society turns instinctive moral 
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generosity (that of pre-social man) into justice and the ‘general 
will’. Until the middle 1770s Rousseau’s writings articulate a 
programme for the radical transformation of human conscious- 
ness and society. In the late 1770s, however, particularly after the 
publication of the Réveries d’un promeneur solitaire (1777) he 
draws away from his earlier statements on broad social reform. 
The Réveries indicates, in fact, a desire to escape human history. 
This escape is achieved through moments of intense bliss which 
provide a suspension of time. They negate social consciousness. 
The Réveries indicates a new shift in the thought of the late 
Enlightenment, a period generally characterized as one of 
pessimism and self-doubt. 

It is possible, though, to speak of another manner of concep- 
tualizing problems of man and history. The third approach does 
not take its force from vulgar social determinism or from a 
visionary theory of social reform. This approach—one which the 
present chapter seeks to elucidate—is best illustrated by Diderot. 
Diderot’s later works make apparent the full implications of 
Helvetian determinism and of Rousseau’s programme of renewal. 
They provide a response which is sufficiently ample and coherent 
to constitute yet another way of looking at history and culture. 

Study of this subject, though, requires that certain basic themes 
be discussed. With regard to Diderot’s reactions to Helvétius 
(for we shall turn first to this subject) the underlying assumptions 
of Helvétius’s thought, and indeed of an important area of 
eighteenth-century social theory, come to light in Jacgues le 
fataliste and the Réfutation d’ Helvétius—the latter, of course, a 
sober, if leisurely, critique of De l’homme. Both Jacques le fata- 
liste and the Réfutation are nurtured by long meditation on 
freedom and determinism. They represent Diderot’s mature 
statements on the subject. 

Diderot was, of course, always aware of the influence of 
environment on the individual. Rameau’s nephew could not 
have become, because of what Diderot calls the ‘maudite molé- 
cule paternelle’, anything other than what he already was. And 
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this despite the fact that his parasitic amorality caused him great 
personal remorse and placed him outside the bounds of formal 
social intercourse. In addition to genetic factors there is also 
chance. ‘Le hasard et plus encore les besoins de la vie disposent 
de nous à leur gré; qui le sait mieux que moi? C’est la raison pour 
laquelle pendant environ trente ans de suite, contre mon goût, 
jai fait l'Encyclopédie, et mai fait que deux pièces de théâtre’ 
(A.-T.ii.127). Above all, there are the limits that human nature 
places on human longevity and happiness—encouraged or 
hampered as such boundaries may be by society. 

Throughout his work Diderot’s tendency is to counterpose to 
mere determinism the realization that human experience, like all 
manifestations of matter, can never be fixed, that it is ceaselessly 
shifting from one stage thought to have been immutable to 
another. As external matter changes, so does the content of 
human consciousness. ‘Est-il possible’, Diderot says, speaking 
of Helvétius’s monistic explanation of the diversity of human 
response (his unwillingness to ascribe it to causes other than those 
based on the value of sense impressions) “que l’imagination étant 
différente, la sensation soit la méme? Telle est sa diversité que 
chaque individu pouvait se créer une langue analogue à ce qu’il 
est, il y aurait autant de langues que d’individus; un homme ne 
dirait ni bonjour, ni adieu comme un autre’ (A.-T.ii.279). 

For Diderot, over and above pre-determined conditioning 
factors, there exists a level of considerable independence. At such 
a point the mind is able to re-cycle whole complexes of sensory 
impressions. It re-arranges stimuli. Diderot does recognize, to 
be sure, the influence of environmental factors—that human 
conduct occurs within various prescribed ranges of possibilities. 
These limits, though, are not static; they cannot be defined with 
any great certainty. “Tout s’est fait en nous, parce que nous 
sommes nous, toujours nous et pas une minute les mémes’ 
(A.-T.ii.373). This process of integration and re-integration con- 
tinues until death. It is then that a new process of assimilation is 
started. 
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Then, too, genius is a further way of pointing up the weak- 
nesses of a monistic system of environmental determinism. 
Genius is pre-social. It concerns genetic pre-dispositions and not 
a blank slate awaiting the commands of society. Education can, 
of course, encourage various propensities which already exist, 
crushing or stunting attitudes which may or may not be deemed 
socially harmful. It cannot, though, create that unique and pri- 
vileged disposition of character which we call Ze génie. Genius is 
the complex product of heredity, chance, environment, and, 
above all, the fluid interplay between such forces. It is often 
indeed unsociable. It observes and comments on society’s 
influence on human potential—a sense masterfully brought out 
in the Neveu de Rameau. Genius maintains in that work an untem- 
pered sense of stoic dignity, if one which is flavoured at times by 
the passionate abandon which, Diderot implies, is its due. 

In the Réfutation (and, shall be pointed out later, Jacques le 
fataliste) much of the unresolved quality of the Supplément, 
another work deeply concerned with these problems, will reach 
controlled presentation. The Réfutation perfects, for instance, 
the idea of balance and limits typical of the Supplément”. It 
explores anew various distinctions and priorities raised in that 
work: nature and culture, Phomme and ‘le citoyen’, in brief, the 
antinomies which give the Supplément much of its piquancy. The 
Réfutation takes up the earlier witty paradoxes and striking bou- 
tades and directs them to a more rigorous study of ethics and 
society. This study derives much of its clear-sightedness by 
fully expanding the distinction made between the individual (a 
person endowed with certain rights, with a quest for self-expres- 
sion and fulfillment) and the citizen: that is, a man who is part ofa 
larger group which may or may not serve to realize his own 
autonomy and independence. 


29 such balance and sense of limits, cerns ethics and politics more than 
of course, is conceived within the con- physics. 
text of matter in movement. It con- 
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As the Réfutation d’ Helvétius allows us to understand Diderot’s 
response to Helvetian determinism, so does it enable us to deal 
with his reaction to Rousseau. Numerous similarities may indeed 
be discerned between Rousseau and Helvétius. It is precisely 
because of the influence of civil society, Rousseau says (or at 
least eighteenth-century civil society) that we have lost a sense 
of authentic direction. Social institutions have blunted man’s 
sense of ‘compassion’. They have estranged him from nature and 
from himself. They have made of him an artificial play actor torn 
between a longing for an undifferentiated feeling of unity with 
nature and that sense of individuality (or differentiation) which 
is the basis of civil society. The best social institutions, he had 
already declared in Emile, are those which best corrupt man. 
Developed as these ideas will be in later works—the Contrat 
social, the preface to Narcisse, the letters to Malherbes, the 
Nouvelle Héloise—they will nevertheless tend to crystallize 
in the period of the late Enlightenment around the concept 
of time, historical time in particular. Time, for Rousseau, 
indicates man’s powerlessness, his inability to bring out mean- 
ingful changes in his own history: to exercise, in short, 
praxis on external reality. In the late 1770s, Rousseau speaks 
of the need to escape time and history. This escape may be 
brought about through vivid recollection of the past, or through 
the experience of a present so charged with emotional truth 
as to allow us to forget history entirely: to achieve a kind of 
ecstasy. 

Rousseau’s response to the reality of late eighteenth-century 
society is, one might say, a nostalgic envy for the past. It is 
stamped with defeat. “La pensée de Rousseau vieillissant’, writes 
Georges Poulet, ‘se tourne donc de plus en plus vers le passé. 
L’avenir, lieu du malheur, et des mauvaises réveries, n’a plus le 
pouvoir qu'il avait de susciter l'imagination anticipatrice. Le 
présent, lieu du bonheur et des bonnes réveries, enflamme de 
moins en moins souvent l’imagination créatrice. Reste le passé, 
lieu du souvenir, où Vimagination rétrograde réchauffera le 
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temps retrouvé™. In the Réveries d’un promeneur solitaire society 
stands for that with which no compromise is possible. It repre- 
sents divertissement and falseness. Where the promptings of 
Roman patriarchs are no longer heeded, where social intercourse 
is defamed, Rousseau’s privileged ecstasy comes to stand for the 
sole means of regaining authentic possession of oneself. That his 
ecstatic states are marked with deep trouble and regret only 
serves to point up how representative they are of the age in which 
they were conceived. 

The Réveries thus describes a search for a reality of great 
immediacy, for a timeless present. Such a present represents a 
joining of two states; that of pure sensation and that of intuitive 
morality. Pure sensation is the level of consciousness of pre- 
social man. The intuitive morality is, of course, pitié. To recover 
this state, however fleetingly, means to be re-born. It means to 
experience again the rich potentiality of life. Rousseau seeks to 
re-capture, in a word, the state of consciousness that existed 
before the founding of civil society. Pre-civil man had no 
knowledge of past or of future. Such knowledge requires a dis- 
tance from oneself which could only come about through civil 
society. Pre-civil man lived ina fertile present. That present was 
not mediated by time. It was not, that is to say, subject to human 
history—the tale of man’s conscious effort to humanize reality. 

The well-known account of Menilmontant describes a tem- 
porary way of reconciling false social consciousness and a more 
natural pre-social state of being. It provides an elusive moment of 
plenitude outside the governance of time and history. It abolishes 
past and future. At such a moment one returns to a long-forgotten 
unity: ‘Je naissais dans cet instant a la vie, et il me semblait que je 
remplissais de ma légére existence tous les objets que j’apercevais. 
Tout entier au moment présent je ne me souvenais de rien; je 
n’avais nulle notion distincte de mon individu, pas la moindre 
idée de ce qui venait de m’arriver; je ne savais ni qui j'étais ni où 

30 Etudes sur le temps humain (Paris 
1966), pp.180. 
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j'étais; je ne sentais ni mal, ni crainte, ni inquiétude (Pléiade, 
iii.1005). 

Rousseau’s two Discourses articulate his principal criticism of 
eighteenth-century civilization; the Contrat social represents an 
effort at re-inforcing Rousseau’s theories on the private individual 
and that ideal polity in which the private individual may more 
completely realize his own potential for manhood and virtue. 
(Society represents the ideal commonwealth in which both 
individuality and general welfare will be fostered). It seems 
evident that the Réveries, on the other hand, represents a turn- 
about in Rousseau’s thought. That work constitutes a new 
vision of man and society. Without necessarily renouncing the 
ideas of the past, Rousseau clearly points up their impractic- 
ability. The individual is shown in harried flight from the forces 
of history and corruption. He is a witness of failure. 

Diderot’s reaction to Rousseau may be seen in the work we 
have already had occasion to refer to at some length, the Réfuta- 
tion d’Helyétius. Indeed in certain respects, this writing may be 
called a Réfutation de Rousseau. Diderot comments at some 
length in the Réfutation, and with evident dismay, on his past 
association with Rousseau. He explains, as he was to do in the 
later Essai sur les règnes de Claude et de Néron, how it was he who 
advised Rousseau on the approach to use on the question of the 
Academy of Dijon. He speaks of Rousseau’s obstinate pride, 
suggesting that the tack the latter took on various intellectual 
problems over the years was more often than not determined by 
selfish vanity. He calls attention, furthermore, to what he terms 
the principal flaw in Rousseau’s analysis of history and society: 
its diffuse utopianism. ‘Si Rousseau, au lieu de nous précher le 
retour dans la forêt, s’était occupé à imaginer une espèce de société 
moitié policée et moitié sauvage, on aurait eu, je crois bien de la 
peine à lui répondre” (A.-T.ii.431). 

More importantly, though, he emphasizes the desirability of 
a comparison between Helvétius and Rousseau. Their writings, 
he seems to imply, constitute major intellectual configurations 
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of late eighteenth-century thought, ones to which he was clearly 
responding. Diderot had spoken earlier of Hobbes and Rousseau 
in the Encyclopédie article ‘Hobbisme’; in the revised comparison 
Helvétius comes to represent, as had Hobbes, a kind of reac- 
tionary pessimism. Rousseau, on the other hand, is still thought 
of as a visionary whose ideas remain fundamentally inconclusive. 
His theories are composed, Diderot would have us believe, of 
shreds and loose-ends of fabric. They are, in addition, false. 
‘Rousseau croit l’homme de la nature bon; et vous le croyez 
mauvais’. Rousseau believes that society’s function is to deprave 
natural man. Helvétius says that enlightened laws are valuable 
because they correct the original brutishness of nature. In short, 
Diderot avers, the difference between Helvétius and Rousseau 
may be summed up as follows: the latter’s principles are false but 
the inferences to be drawn from them are true. The former’s 
principles are accurate but they lead to false conclusions. ‘Les 
disciples de Rousseau en exagérant ses principes ne seront que 
des fous; et les autres, en tempérant vos conséquences, seront des 
sages’ (A.-T.ii.316). 

It is apparent, then, that Diderot sees himself as standing apart 
from Helvétius and Rousseau. That he sought to distinguish 
himself from Helvétius is not in the least surprising. The rift 
with Rousseau, however, is more worthy of consideration. 
There are numerous places in the Réfutation where Diderot 
emphasizes the shift which had occurred in his own ideas, particu- 
larly as they relate to Rousseau. He states important reservations, 
for example, about the superiority of primitive societies over 
civil society. ‘La durée moyenne de la vie de Phomme policé 
excède la durée moyenne de la vie de l’homme sauvage. Tout est 
dit’ (A.-T.ii.411). This is a direct hit at Rousseau. Then, too, 
where Diderot had previously expressed great admiration for 
the violent exuberance of savage peoples—‘J’aime mieux un 
crime atroce qu’une corruption policée et permanente; un violent 
accès de fièvre que des tâches de gangréne’—he now affirms, as 
the Supplément had shown tobe inevitable—more sincereapproval 
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for civil society. ‘J’aime mieux le vice raffiné sous un habit de soie 
que la stupidité féroce sous une peau de bête’ (A.-T.ii.411). This 
last statement, however, is obviously meant to create shock. It 
reveals not so much a repudiation of the primitive (inconsistent 
with the drift of Diderot’s thought), as a desire for the état inter- 
médiaire previously described, however briefly, in the Supplément 
au voyage de Bougainville. 

The often unresolved tension in the Supplément between deter- 
minism and social reform, Diderot’s indecisiveness as to whether 
his fictionalized Tahiti was meant to represent a state of nature or 
merely a pre-social state, reaches new clarity and synthesis in the 
Réfutation. Diderot emphasizes, above all, the concept of limits. 
As the Supplément speaks of the état intermédiaire, so does the 
Réfutation underscore the idea of our inability totally—and 
predictably—to control our environment. Diderot speaks of a 
middle range of understanding, ‘un terme plus conforme à la 
félicité de l’homme en général et bien moins éloigné de la condi- 
tion sauvage qu’on ne l’imagine” (A.-T.ii.431). It is not the 
tabula rasa of Helvétius: history devoid of any meaningful 
content. Nor is it the society legitimized by human perfectibility, 
or the pitié described by Rousseau. It is rather, as we shall later 
have occasion to point out, one which grants equal weight both 
to civil society and to the individual. Unlike Helvétius and 
Hobbes, it does not accord primacy to society. Neither does it 
place its theory of the dialectical and mutually enhancing relation- 
ship between the individual and society on the shoulders of the 
individual and his search for moral perfection. 


Diderot’s interpretation of these problems must also be seen 
as related to Jacques le fataliste, a writing which brings his 
thought full circle. It should not seem strange that Jacques le fata- 
Liste be mentioned in connection with Helvétius. The philosoph- 
ical trends we have been discussing were not without influenc- 
ing the broader outlines of the eighteenth-century novel. Many 
novels of that period expand and develop ideas concerning free- 
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dom and determinism. We may, for example, draw a parallel 
between the ideas of Helvétius and Rousseau, on the one hand, 
and those of Laclos and Sade, on the other. For in works like Les 
Liaisons dangereuses (1782) and Justine (1791) currents of 
environmental behaviouralism and visionary regeneration, 
already discussed in connection with Helvétius and Rousseau, 
will receive literary confirmation and renewal. 

Rousseau and Sade—paradoxically—have closely related ways 
of discussing problems of man, freedom, and society. Both 
envisage nature as a force which is both outside of and superior 
to human history. For Rousseau nature provides an immanent 
ethical justification for society (pitié). In the case of Sade, whose 
writings constitute an inverted, almost parodical reading of 
Rousseau, nature is a transcendental factor. Cruel and amoral, 
it nevertheless serves as a model for authentic human society. 
Both Rousseau and Sade represent a kind of terminus to the 
eighteenth-century, reactions to which may be seen, or antici- 
pated, in the late works of Diderot. 

Then, too, if we may continue this casual summary of eight- 
eenth-century thought, Laclos and Helvétius show similar ways 
of responding to problems of determinism and social ethics. Both 
insist on man’s powerlessness effectively to influence history, to 
re-shape it (or even modify it) in any meaningful way. The 
characters of the Liaisons dangereuses, curiously deprived of a 
rightful sense of purpose and order, seek out imaginary signs of 
strength, illusory symbols of control. Sexual conquest provides 
one such symbol. For Helvétiusa similar function is assumed by a 
belief in the redemptive power of education and legislation. Both 
Helvétius and Laclos accept the end of traditional ethical criteria. 
They turn to a kind of reductionist immoralism. 

This opinion requires justification. If we study the Liazsons, 
for instance, we can see that for all of Laclos’s apparent indebted- 
ness to Rousseau—the epigraph calculatedly drawn from the 
Nouvelle Héloïse, the emphasis on society’s venality, the forced 
moralism—his work really seems to indicate trends more in line 
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with Helvétius than with the author of the Nouvelle Héloïse. For 
nowhere in the Liaisons is there evidence of a moral force tran- 
scending history. The lucidity of Mertueil and Valmont con- 
quers and condemns. In the final analysis, though, it indicates 
impotence, the sensation of being caught in the trap of history. 
The virile qualities of the seventeenth century were quite without 
point in the society described by Laclos. Its forceful vocabulary 
of heroism and self-mastery, the vocabulary of Corneille and 
Retz, did, of course, remain. It was stripped, though, of a sense 
of purpose and dignity. For Valmont and Mertueil live alone. 
They do not interact in any meaningful way with others. They 
know no sense of mutuality. They do not even derive satisfaction 
from cursing society. Eighteenth-century France is simply the 
mute backdrop against which the false parade of military heroism 
takes place. Their story unfolds behind closed doors. Mertueil 
and Valmont sound out their consciences, raising thereby the 
sense of nihilistic fatality to a pitch of great tension. This tension 
is one of a self-chosen, but seemingly necessary, sterility. 

It would be easy, of course, to speak of a very different inter- 
pretation of the Liaisons, to show, for instance, how the novel 
reveals the willful tenacity of Laclos’ characters, the strength of 
their efforts at self-determination. Mertueil would thus be a 
kind of héroïne d’ énergie. She seeks domination over the ‘frailties 
of her sex’. She practices a form of self-analysis which is not 
without reminding us of the introspective moral appraisal of the 
Stoics*. There are obstacles to overcome, traps to be set. One 
does not acquire invincibility overnight. ‘Quand m’avez-vous 
vue m’écarter des régles que je me suis préscrites, et manquer a 
mes principes, et je le dis à dessein; car ils ne sont pas, comme 
ceux des autres femmes, donnés au hasard, reçus sans examen et 
suivis par habitude, ils sont le fruit de mes profondes réflexions’ 
(lxxxi). Mertueil seeks freedom. She attempts to bring her life 


31 on this point see Hugo Friedrich, den Liaisons dangereuses’, Romanische 
‘Immoralismus und Tugendideal in Forschungen (1935), xlix.317-342. 
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under the control of will. She undergoes, accordingly, an 
ascesis. 

So, too, Valmont. He also seeks self-control. Conquest pro- 
vides power. Valmont wants not only to possess women but, 
as a means of finding indubitable confirmation of his strength, 
to deprave them. Nothing must be left to chance. His achieve- 
ments will be judged by standards applicable to famous generals 
like Turenne and Frederick. ‘He must prove his omnipotence 
not simply through the creation of love, but also through its 
annihilation; he builds up in order to pull down, for only 
through murdering the love of a woman who will never love 
again can he prove to himself—and to others—his own invincible 
power. 

But judged by the Cornelian theme of self-mastery, the attempt 
to reach a high level of personal integrity (through others, 
society, or history) or indeed when weighted in any ethically 
demanding standard of achievement, Mertueil and Valmont 
surely fail. They do not achieve real maîtrise de soi. The control 
they achieve over themselves and others emphasizes the frustra- 
tion and emptiness of their own lives. It is true that Mertueil’s 
strength of character derives from an ascèse en mal. But this 
ascesis provides but illusory power. It can break and destroy; it 
can stamp out feeling. It does not have what La Rochefoucauld 
would call intrépidité to redeem it. Nor like the characters in Cor- 
neille is there any question of attempting to gain real self-esteem, 
or even the respect, of others. Mertueil scales the heights of self- 
discipline in order to remind others of their unworthiness. She 
may thus punish them for it. 

What she and Valmont seek, in a sense, is the fleeting recogni- 
tion one craftsman gives to another. They seek in the confirma- 
tion of another’s glance (their exchanges of confidences play this 
role) proof of their existence. This confirmation, however, is not 


32 Ronald Grimsley, Søren Kierke-  ley’s article ‘Don Juanism in Les Liai- 
gaard and French literature (Cardiff sons Dangereuses’, French studies 
1966), p.39. See also professor Grims- (1960), v.5. 
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lasting. It must always be renewed. It only emphasizes the extent 
of the gulf separating them from knowledge of themselves: that 
is knowledge based on a firm sense of human reciprocity, on 
anything but egocentric domination. Mertueil plays the master 
to Valmont’s slave. She mediates his desires. But she cannot 
allow him to break the cycle of master-slave, slave-master. As 
Giard remarks in his work on the nineteenth-century novel, Ton 
a toujours affaire a deux désirs concurrents. Le médiateur ne peut 
plus jouer son rôle de modèle sans jouer également, ou paraître 
jouer, le rôle d’un obstacle. Telle la sentinelle implacable de 
Papologue Kafkaien, le modèle montre à son disciple la porte du 
paradis et lui en interdit l’entrée d’un seul et même geste’*. 

In a word, then, Mertueil and Valmont are not free. They 
cannot meaningfully exercise their power. They reflect in furious 
rage, the modernity of the late Enlightenment: a period charac- 
terized by sharp awareness of the decline of authority and moral 
force, and the isolation of the individual. They respond to the 
aimless relativism of their times. Their ascèse is but a method: a 
method acquired at the expense of purpose. Seduction is trans- 
formed into a way of life. Corneille’s Stances, in earlier times, 
stood for the few moments of self-sounding before the call to 
action. Laclos, on the other hand, turns his entire book into a 
manual on the art of conquest, on a method of self-deceit. 

Hunted, conscious of their personal disorder, Laclos’ charac- 
ters seek to impose their will on others. They do this at times 
pointlessly, at times cruelly; but always in a way which confirms 
their essential powerlessness. They are, like the integers of 
Helvétius, mere shapes on which society imposes its forms. In a 
debased society they are in turn debased. They are forced to 
follow established convention, to seek their own destruction and 
that of others. In a world without enduring morality, any fiction, 
however temporary or dehumanizing, is to be welcomed. The 


33 René Girard, Mensonge roman- 
tique et vérité romanesque (Paris 1961), 
p.16. 
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control they achieve over themselves represents no extension of 
their humanity but rather a diminishing of it. They are fixed in 
the web of history and time. Laclos infuses his novel with the 
hopelessness of deterministic ethics. Self-inquiry opens up to a 
landscape of waste and emptiness. The confidence of the early 
Enlightenment comes to an end. 


If the Liaisons dangereuses presents a deterministic portrait of 
man and society, it is one which still leaves room for the illusion 
of liberty. However much Mertueil may realize the passivity to 
which human beings are prey, she still seeks to overcome such 
a state: she wishes to dominate society in order to show how 
fully contemptible it is. Laclos’s novel presents at least the 
shadow of human relationships—embittered and cruel though 
they may be. In the writings of Sade, though, a novelist who 
perhaps typifies the other pole of eighteenth-century French 
writings, one which turns on utopian personal renewal, a different 
framework obtains. For Sade, true mastery requires much more 
than the moralistic promptings of introspective dandyism. Val- 
mont’s catechism of evil is but a compliment to Christianity. It is 
an admission of hypocritical defeat. Laclos’s characters are, for 
the author of Justine, unaware not only of the degree to which 
they have been cut off from true understanding and mastery of 
themselves, but also from any real awareness of nature. Nature 
gives any self-understanding its meaning. It is the key to human 
affairs, the model for political society. 

Sade inverts Rousseau’s theories on nature and culture. He 
describes nature as admirable because of its destructive creativity. 
It is, in addition, indifferent to ethical ends. Where Rousseau 
speaks of pitié (of moral equality), Sade speaks of cruelty and the 
physical inequality which is natural to man at the moment of his 
birth. We must rid ourselves, he says, of the enfeebling notion 
of compassion. We must forget about human perfectibility. In a 
criminal society we must become criminals. That is, in a universe 
dominated by force and destructive violence (the world of matter 
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in movement) we must, if we wish to live in accordance with 
nature, become criminals ourselves. Crime is natural. Criminal 
deeds cannot be condemned in any absolute way: *... il n’est 
aucune action qui soit réellement considérée comme crime uni- 
verselle dans toute la terre et par conséquent, rien dans le fond ne 
mérite raisonnablement le nom de crime’. Crime enables us to 
transcend historical relativism, the gnawing inadequacy of civil 
legislation. Through crime we can attain natural creativity and, 
in so doing, redeem ourselves, reclaim an authenticity which has 
been perverted by civilization. We may avoid the neurosis that is 
culture: an unnatural grouping of contradictory beliefs and 
injunctions. 

Sade then starts with the notion of relativism and human 
weakness. He joins this to a kind of parody of Enlightenment 
materialism. Nature renews itself ceaselessly and with great 
violence. Creation (or rather evolution of already existing mat- 
ter) involves destruction. Nature is cruel and devouring. Man 
himself, though, cannot cause matter to be destroyed (regardless 
of the frenzy of his attempt) for this is a quality of nature alone. 
He can bring about variations of the forms of creation. He cannot 
bring about their annihilation. Nature, in addition, is amoral. It 
makes no distinction between the different forms brought into 
play: ‘Rien ne se perd dans le creuset immense où ses variations 
s’exécutent, toutes les portions de matière qui s’y jettent se renou- 
vellent incessamment sous d’autres figures et quelles que soient 
nos actions sur cela, aucune ne l’offense directement, aucune ne 
saurait l’outrager, nos destructions raniment son pouvoir, elles 
entretiennent son énergie mais aucune ne I’atténue’ (Sade, 
pp-65-66). None of our acts, in short, can have the slightest effect 
on nature. It is irrelevant to nature, Sade says in one of his more 
striking images, whether a given bundle of matter is cast into the 
shape of a woman or into 1000 different kinds of insects. 


34 Sade, Les Infortunes de la vertu, 
ed. Gilbert Lely (Paris 1968), pp.161- 
162. 
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Virtue, in such a view of things, has no moral justification. It is, 
rather, the unfortunate price of civil society (itself the outgrowth 
of a false understanding of human development). Virtue is a sign 
of decrepitude. It bears no resemblance to nature itself since 
nature, as Sade never tires of saying, is cruel and indifferent to 
ethical distinctions. Crime thus allows us to set society on a firm 
footing, that of nature. It restores natural equilibrium. It resets a 
balance improperly weighted in favour of institutionalized help 
to the weak and sympathetic fellow-feeling. We are not commit- 
ing crimes, says Bressac in Justine, but rather practising acts of 
virtue. We are re-establishing a natural moral order, one which 
is so frequently isolated in civilized society. 

Such remarks, of course, represent a comically misplaced 
reading of Lockean sensualism. Accepting the concept of the 
primacy of sensory impressions, Sade goes on to suggest that 
such impressions provide our only grasp of reality. Virtue does 
not generate sensory pleasure (or at least if it does it is on a 
fairly low level). It cannot thus be said to provide a satisfactory 
view of the world. Virtue has no tactile reality. Sexual pleasure, 
on the other hand (and particularly that related to Sade’s theory 
of destructively creative nature), has such a reality. It allows us 
to recover an earlier natural dynamism. It maximizes pleasure 
and provides more complete participation in nature. It is in a 
society based on crime that authentic social organization may be 
instituted; in such a grouping the contingencies of civil society 
will be eliminated. 

It is difficult to avoid feeling, though, that Sade’s new contract 
of coldly hedonistic criminals” represents yet another futile 
response to the increasing decline of late eighteenth-century 
aristocratic society. Sade does not call for abnegation (the ascèse 
already referred to in the case of Corneille or the characters of 
Les Liaisons) as a means of restoring authenticity; but indeed 


35 Simone de Beauvoir, for example, ler Sade’, Les Temps modernes (1952), 
speaks of a sensualisme à froid as Ixxv.1222. 
representing Sade’s ideal. ‘Faut-il brû- 
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self-annihilation. He demands the complete destruction of moral 
consciousness. 

Sade, in a word, reverses the spirit of the Liaisons dangereuses. 
The victim grows weary of playing the martyr’s role—Valmont’s 
self-hatred, Mertueil’s real isolation from others and herself. He 
choses instead to cloak himself in the garments of the torturer, 
indeed, to devise an entirely new concept of torture. With Sade 
torture takes on an apocalyptic quality. It is given philosophical 
credentials. The basic construct of martyr—torturer, though, 
remains unchanged. The sadist uses crime as a means of obtaining 
the sense of unity he feels to be lacking. (In a corrupt world vice 
is the only way of restoring authenticity). He thus has a partner 
play the role of the persecuted. He soon realizes, though, his own 
dependence on such a person—if only to confirm his own 
separateness. When the violence the sadist wreaks is at its 
strongest he is forced to recognize his own visage in that of his 
victim. He sees the community of interest that exists between 
executioner and victim—the executioner needs the victim to 
confirm his terrible solitude. Both are dupes of themselves and of 
nature. Their relationship is founded on illusion and deceit. 
Sade’s pornographic utopianism is a reversal of Rousseau’s 
pudeur; yet his deification of nature only serves to illustrate 
inadequacy and fear. 


We have perceived Diderot’s mature appraisal of Helvétius and 
Rousseau through the Réfutation d’Helvétius. We may now 
investigate the way he reacts to the problems raised by Laclos 
and Sade in Jacques le fataliste. This novel, the major work of 
Diderot’s période de reflux, allows full appreciation of the impor- 
tance of these ideas. The theme which gives Jacques le fataliste 
dimension and resonance is, as has so often been noted, freedom 
and determinism—themes which clearly dominated imaginative 
writings in the last part of the eighteenth century. Diderot’s 


36 this, despite the obvious chrono- 
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musings on human responsibility and destiny constitute a fresh 
way of looking at the responses offered this question by Laclos 
and Sade. 

Jacques, of course, professes an extreme form of determinism. 
He would have us believe that everything good or evil that 
happens to us was fore-ordained. We wend our way just as 
necessarily towards glory or ignominy as a ball follows the slope 
of a mountain. The moment of man’s birth is one link in an 
inflexible chain of cause and effect. Such a view stands in opposi- 
tion to that expressed by Jacques’ master. His was a belief in free 
will, that, as the comical scene with his horse amply testifies, it is 
possible for us voluntarily to jump off such an animal if we 
should decide to do so. Jacques and his master provide two 
boldly-drawn responses to the problem of freedom. 

Jacques responds to his captain’s remark about freedom and 
the horse by observing the inappropriateness of such a reaction. 
What such an act proves, he says, is necessity, the necessity of 
a person acting in that way. Jacques’s master could not have 
decided independently to throw himself from his horse. He was 
merely responding to Jacques’ taunts. “Vous ne voyez pas que 
sans ma contradiction il ne vous serait jamais venu en fantaisie de 
vous rompre le cou? C’est donc moi-méme qui vous prends par 
le pied, et qui vous jette hors de selle. Si votre chute prouve 
quelque chose, ce n’est donc pas que vous soyez libre, mais que 
vous êtes fou’ (A.-T.vi.265). Jacques, then, recalls Helvétius and 
Laclos. He sees man as a creature who is locked into a fixed 
metabolism of life. He cannot progress, or so it would seem, to 
independent action on the world, or history. 

We are drawn, Diderot seems to imply through Jacques, into 
a pattern of flux and reflux; and this beyond our will. The time 
in which we live constitutes one moment in an endless flow of 
moments. All these moments are necessary and pre-determined. 
For Diderot (as indeed we have seen for Rousseau), time is an 
important conceptual tool. It is given great emphasis and dimen- 
sion in Jacques le fataliste for it serves as a metaphor for liberty 
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and determinism. On the one hand, it stands for strict fatality: 
for a series of segments whose order cannot be changed or 
modified. Time becomes an inflexible set of conditions. ‘Il me 
semble’, Diderot was indeed to write in the Essai sur les règnes de 
Claude et de Néron (a work marked with the pessimistic favour of 
much of his later writings) ‘que j’en vois mieux l’existence comme 
un point assez insignifiant entre un néant qui a précédé et le terme 
qui m’attend’ (A.-T.iii.372). Alternatively, though, time may be 
characterized by great fluidity. Just as the brain puts sense 
stimuli into new arrangements, or the creative artist re-assembles 
the experience of the past, it is possible for us to re-arrange time 
in imagination. We can cause the present to merge with the 
future. We can disrupt, through abstract space, an order thought 
to have been irretrievably fixed. There is, too, the force of 
involuntary recall. Such memory is not subject to will. It stands 
outside willful control. 

Jacques brings the tension between freedom and determinism— 
one particularly acute in the years following the Réve de d’ Alem- 
bert, the most extreme statement of Diderot’s naturalistic deter- 
minism—to its full limits. In brief, we can say that he gives the 
novel a sense of movement suggestive of evolving (and re-con- 
structing) matter. As Diderot plays with time he gives the lie to 
monistic causality. He is better able to question simplistic 
mechanism. 

But thorough appraisal of Diderot’s thought requires analysis 
of the Supplément au voyage de Bougainville and the Réfutation 
d’ Helvétius as well as Jacques le fataliste. What works like the 
Réfutation and the Supplément indicate is the significance of the 
rift between Diderot, Rousseau and Helvétius. They point up 
the increasingly apparent isolation of Diderot. Rousseau and 
Helvétius—at least in this period of the evolution of French 
thought—come to stand for monistic positions regarding man 
and society. For Rousseau, this is an aberrant position, the result 
of personal uprooting and fantasy. Rousseau’s later writings 
undo the dialectic between man and society that was so much 
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a part of the early Discours and the Contrat social. He speaks of 
regeneration on an individual level only. It is through moments 
of ecstasy (moments outside society and history) that authentic 
consciousness may be attained. Helvétius, on the other hand, 
more consistent, perhaps, speaks of society, and society alone, as 
the single most important formative agency of culture. Human 
perception has not set of ethical pre-dispositions capable of 
influencing or giving legitimacy to society. 

It is in Diderot, though, that a more fluid appreciation of these 
problems may be observed. Diderot’s thinking is more dialec- 
tically purposive. It represents the culmination of his writings of 
the 1750s and the 1760s. Diderot never subordinates discussion 
of the rich potentiality of life and thought to one dominant prin- 
ciple. His materialism is aware above all of the endless possibilities 
of matter in movement. As far as the individual is concerned, for 
example, Diderot does not wish to strengthen private autonomy 
by positing a private sphere which predates civil society. He does 
not speak of pitié or of other immanent justifications of society. 
His definition of human development is not static. It does not 
require qualities outside the influence of biology and history. 
Rather, it is a level engendered through the ceaseless — and 
unpredictable—union of various forces, themselves in constant 
flux, subject to no teleology. 

In a word, Diderot does not attempt to re-define society 
through the individual—whether it be through abstract pre- 
social man or the genius. Nor is there, as in Helvétius, an effort at 
furthering private autonomy through the guiding influence of 
society alone. He speaks, rather, of a balance between two 
necessary and irreductible forces. This sense of reciprocity 
between man and society clearly sets him apart from Helvétius. 
It indicates, as well, an important break with the Rousseau of 
the late Enlightenment. Indeed, the absence of ontological 
certainty or narrow monism illuminates the very œuvre of 


Diderot. 
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Diderot’s writings, then, represent a sustained effort at under- 
standing intricate questions of culture and philosophy. They 
centre on the crisis brought about by Cartesian science, English 
empiricism and the ensuing climate of relativistic uncertainty. 
As Diderot’s thought gains in scope he definitively rejects 
shallow monism, whether that of La Mettrie (biology) or Helvé- 
tius (social science). He becomes increasingly drawn to complex 
synthesis. His syntheses blend elusive and volatile components, 
all of which require scrutiny if the rich order of creation is not to 
be lost; but not one of which is sufficiently complete to explain 
complicated processes of human development. In later years, 
Diderot comes to modify various hastily-conceived aspects of 
his youthful work. Confident of vigorous resolution, his mature 
writings bring out the complex fluidity of issues once thought to 
have been safely settled. 

Primitivism, for instance, is expanded to include a comprehen- 
sive analysis of nature and culture. Diderot comes to see as 
inevitable a fusion of qualities best described as pre-social (pri- 
mitive) and those suggestive of refined civilization. At first, of 
course, his inclination was to praise vaguely anarchic and highly 
romanticized distant savage tribes. This tendency, evident in the 
Encyclopédie, is also maintained, although to a lesser extent, in the 
Supplément. The later Réfutation d’ Helvétius, as we have seen, 
brings out the full possibilities (and dangers) of the primitive. 
Then, too, the subject of primitivism is broadened to include 
aesthetics. The Paradoxe sur le comédien praises an exacting blend 
of instinctual talent—the boldness of unmediated ‘primitive’ 
art—and the voluntary control and distance which, in Diderot’s 
view, is a requisite for mature art. The Paradoxe brings out the 
amazing richness of the actor’s craft (here again, a metaphor for 
human activity in general), and of any attempt to provide a mime- 
sis of reality. Mimesis requires control. It must at the same time, 
though, be open to renewal and change. It is anything but static. 

Moreover, these ideas are related to matters of natural science. 
The poised understanding required of the skilled interpreter of 
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great theatre, is also that which characterizes certain physiological 
processes. ‘The mind’s ability to integrate external sense impres- 
sions into a unified—and unique—portrait of reality is one such 
example of poise. Another is genius: that miraculous and ephe- 
meral result of the interplay of genetics, history and chance. 

Biological flexibility thus confirms the properties of matter in 
movement. As such a concept influences Diderot’s theories on 
primitivism and art, so does it relate to sexuality and ethics. Flux 
provides a necessary corrective to the fixed unnaturalness of 
eighteenth-century society. It gives resonance to Diderot’s 
moral tales. Indeed, it represents a framework for Diderot’s 
views on freedom and determinism, perhaps the most important 
and original aspect of his work. 

It seems apparent that Diderot first discusses freedom in the 
context of limits. The limits he speaks of may be historical, 
biological or social. They also include chance. We have here 
stubborn conditioning factors. Within the boundaries of such 
influences, however, great stretches of action may take place. For 
Diderot, man’s pre-dispositions are always open to significant 
influence by the society in which he lives. And that same society 
is, in turn, shaped by the activities of its citizens. Diderot does 
not see man as the passive instrument Helvétius, Holbach or La 
Mettrie would have us believe him to be. He is not, to take one 
of La Mettrie’s more striking illustrations (Traité de láme), a 
creature who can be placed in a deep pit, provided with nourish- 
ment and protection, with a nurse; and yet, at the end of twenty 
years emerge from his hiding place untouched by any real 
influence of society—as barren as the moment he was first placed 
in his shelter. Diderot urges understanding of physiological 
realities, to be sure. He does not, though, encourage blind sub- 
mission to them. He does not lose sight of a necessary creative 
mutuality between the individual and genetics, and society and 
its citizens. 

In fact, the act of creation results from the recognition and use 
of synthesis. In art it brings out, when practised by those capable 
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of the self-control urged in the Paradoxe, mature creation. It 
gives to ethics an element of responsible choice. It lends pathos to 
the more thorny aspects of sexual morality. In physics, it is, as 
always, the pre-eminent qualities of nature herself, ceaselessly 
active and creative—but not within the murderously destructive 
context described by Sade and others unwilling to accept the 
concept of limits. 

This sophisticated sense of creation, however, at least during 
the last part of the Enlightenment, reflects a climate of turmoil 
and dissolution. Diderot’s works lack the consistent formal 
qualities typical of the early Enlightenment. They are presented 
as fragments. The Réfutation, for example, is simply a series of 
marginal comments, jottings down. The Supplément is a seem- 
ingly insignificant appendix to Bougainville’s own lenghty 
Voyage autour du monde. Jacques le fataliste’s untidy randomness 
clashes with the more sober accounts of Rousseau and Laclos. 
The Eléments de physiologie are class notes taken while listening 
to medical lectures. 

These late works of Diderot reflect a climate of re-evaluation 
and irony. They reflect on the past with a sense of frustrated 
abandon. They do, it is true, achieve complicated syntheses. But 
such analyses seem to have lost their vital breath. They are rooted 
in a climate of precarious introspection. 

The opinions thus achieved, however, represent intricate (and 
for some) enduring attempts to come to a firm understanding of 
problems characteristic of the Enlightenment. The late works 
confirm the promise of the 1750s. They offer a vision nurtured by 
reflection on liberty, art and nature. They show a unity of 
resolution. The personal synthesis they speak for, that irreduc- 
tible individuality so much a mark of Diderot, is one of the more 
vital and representative aspects of the time in which he lived; and 
one which illuminates and gives meaning to his own work. 
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Besterman, in progress. 1968- . average pp.500. price £ 14.25 each volume. 


CORRESPONDANCE COMPLETE DE JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU, édition critique établie 
et annotée par R. A. Leigh, en cours de publication, relié pleine toile, avec 
de nombreuses illustrations. en moyenne pp.400. 1965- . price {,22.25 
each volume. 


VOLTAIRE’S HOUSEHOLD ACCOUNTS 1760-1778, edited in facsimile by Theodore 
Besterman. pp.viii.321, folio, bound. 1968. price £ z9. [published jointly with 
the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York.] 

TABLE DE LA BIBLIOGRAPHIE DE VOLTAIRE PAR BENGESCO, par Jean Malcolm. 
Pp-127. 1953. price £4.50. 


STUDIES ON VOLTAIRE AND THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


[all other volumes are out of print or nearly so.] 


viia.1964. William F. Bottiglia, Voltaire’s Candide: analysis of a classic. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged throughout. pp.325. price £6.35. 


xxx.1964. L’ Akakia de Voltaire, éd. C. Fleischauer; M. Rezler, Voltaire and the 
Encyclopédie; R. A. Brooks, Voltaire and Garcilaso de la Vega; A. Ages, Vol- 
taire’s Biblical criticism; J. Vercruysse, Bernard Nieuwentydt et les notes 
marginales de Voltaire; R. A. Leigh, Rousseau’s letter to Voltaire on opti- 
mism; L. Gossman, Time and history in Rousseau; H. D. Rothschild, Benoit 
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de Maillet’s Leghorn letters; G. Barber, The Cramers of Geneva. pp.414- 
price £8.35. 
xxxi.1967. General index to vols.i-xxx. pp.[v]. coll.482. price £7. 


xxxii.1965. Th. Besterman, Voltaire, absolute monarchy, and the enlightened 
monarch; J. Rigal, L’Iconographie de la Henriade au xvur* siècle; P. D. 
Jimack, Rousseau and the primacy of self; R. Mortier, Un adversaire vénitien 
des ‘lumiéres’, le comte de Cataneo; P. Laubriet, Les Guides de voyages au 
début du xvrri* siècle et la propagande philosophique; J. Lough, The Problem 
of the unsigned articles in the Encyclopédie. pp.390. price £7.35. 


xxxiii.1965. Jacques le fataliste et La Religieuse devant la critique révolutionnaire. 
Textes éd. J. Th. de Booy et A. J. Freer. pp.340. price £7. 


xxxiv-xxxv.1965. Marie-Rose de Labriolle, Le Pour et contre et son temps. pp.584. 
price £21.25. 


xxxvi.1965. Merle L. Perkins, Voltaire’s concept of international order. pp.344. 
price£6.75. 

xxxvii.1965. Articles inédits de Voltaire pour le Dictionnaire de l’Académie 
française, éd. J. Vercruysse; D. L. Gobert, Comic in Micromégas as expressive 
of theme; J. A. Perkins, Voltaire and the natural sciences; P. D. Jimack, 
Rousseau misquoting Voltaire?; J. Van Eerde, Aspects of social criticism in 
eighteenth-century French comedy; H. D. Rothschild, Benoit de Maillet’s 
Marseilles letters; R. L. Myers, Fréron’s critique of Rémond de Saint Mard; 
R.M. Conlon, Additions to the bibliography of Bossuet. pp.176. price £4.20. 


xli.1965. T. J. Barling, The Literary art of the Lettres philosophiques; J. R. Monty, 
Notes sur le vocabulaire du Dictionnaire philosophique; A. Ages, Voltaire, 
Calmet and the Old testament; C. Thacker, The Misplaced garden? Voltaire, 
Julian and Candide; D. D. R. Owen, Aucassin et Nicolette and the genesis of 
Candide; N. Kotta, Voltaire’s Histoire du parlement de Paris; Th. Braun, 
A Forgotten letter from Voltaire to Le Franc de Pompignan; L. Gossman, 
The Worlds of La Nouvelle Héloise; P. van Bever, La Religion du docteur 
A. N. R. Sanches; G. Périer de Féral, La Descendance collatérale de Voltaire; 
P. M. Conlon, Dancourt assailed. pp.364. price £7.25. 


xlii-xliii.1966. Marquis d’Argenson, Notice sur les œuvres de théâtre, éd. H. La- 
grave. pp.851, ill. price L 15. 

xliv.1966. Jeanne R. Monty, Etude sur le style polémique de Voltaire: le Diction- 
naire philosophique. pp.199. price £5.50. 


xlv.1966. Les Années de formation de F. H. Jacobi, d’après ses lettres inédites à 
M. M. Rey (1763-1771) avec Le Noble, de madame de Charrière, texte éd. 
J. Th. de Booy et Roland Mortier. pp.204, 3 ill. price £5.75. 


xlvi.1966. J. Vercruysse, Voltaire et la Hollande, pp.212. price £5.75. 


xlvii.1966. J. Vercruysse, Satire inédite de Voltaire contre J. J. Lefranc de Pom- 
pignan; A. J. Bingham, The Earliest criticism of Voltaire’s Dictionnaire 
philosophique; J. R. Knowlson and H. T. Betteridge, The Voltaire-Hirschel 
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dispute: unpublished documents; Th. Besterman, A Provisional bibliography 
of Scandinavian and Finnish editions and translations of Voltaire; G. May, 
Voltaire a-t-il fait une offre d’hospitalité à Rousseau? Un témoignage peu 
connu par J. M. Roland; R. A. Leigh, Observations on the dating of certain 
Rousseau letters; H. Redman, Marivaux’s reputation among his contem- 
poraries; M. M. Stevens, L’Idéalisme et le réalisme dans Les Egarements du 
cœur et de Pesprit de Crébillon fils; J. Hampton, The Literary technique of 
the first two Mémoires of Beaumarchais against Goezman; D. J. Fletcher, The 
Fortunes of Bolingbroke in France in the eighteenth century; R. G. Saisselin, 
The Rococo muddle. pp.264. price £6.30. 


xlviii.1966. David Williams, Voltaire: literary critic. pp.384. price £7.75. 

xlix.1967. Sir Gavin de Beer and André Michel Rousseau, Voltaire’s British 
visitors. pp.201. price £5.75. 

l-li.1967. Gustave Flaubert, Le Théâtre de Voltaire, edited for the first time by 
Theodore Besterman. pp.724. price £272.75. 


lii.1967. Jean Wahl, Cours sur l’athéisme éclairé de dom Deschamps. pp.214. 
price £6. 

liti.1967. P. Haffter, L’ Usage satirique des causales dans les contes de Voltaire; 
D. J. Fletcher, Bolingbroke and the diffusion of Newtonianism in France; 
P. Brady, The Lettres persanes: rococo or neo-classical?; M. L. Perkins, 
Rousseau on history, liberty, and national survival; J. Renwick, Reconstruc- 
tion and interpretation of the genesis of the Bélisaire affair; C. Todd, La 
Harpe quarrels with the actors: unpublished correspondence; P. Brady, 
Manon Lescaut: classical, romantic, or rococo? pp.360. price £7.25. 

liv.1967. Voltaire on Shakespeare, edited by Theodore Besterman. pp.232. price 
JE EL 

ly-lviii.1967. Transactions of the Second international congress on the Enlighten- 
ment. pp.1992. price £26.50. 

lix.1968. Colm Kiernan, Science and the Enlightenment in eighteenth-century 
France. pp.219. price £6. 

lx.1968. J. Vercruysse, Bibliographie des écrits français relatifs à Voltaire, 1719- 
1830; A. G. Bourassa, Polémique et propagande dans Rome sauvée et Les 
Triumvirs; O. R. Taylor, La Henriade: a complementary note; R. J. Howells, 
The Metaphysic of nature in Rousseau; R. G. Saisselin, Rousseau and por- 
traiture; N. Perry, A Forged letter from Frederick to Voltaire; C. Kiernan, 
Helvétius and a science of ethics; J. A. Perkins, Irony and candour in certain 
libertin novels; R. L. Myers, Rémond dialogues; N. Perry, John Vansommer 
of Spitalfields; H. D. Rothschild, Benoit de Maillet’s letters to the marquis de 
Caumont. pp.338. price £8.35. 

lxi.1968. John S. Henderson, Voltaire’s Tancréde. pp.275, numerous facsimiles. 
price £7.25. 

Ixii.1968. J. B. Shipley, Two Voltaire letters; T. J. Barling, Voltaire’s corre- 
spondence with lord Hervey; M. S. Staum, Newton and Voltaire; D. Williams, 
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Voltaire and the language of the gods; A. Ages, Stendhal and Voltaire: the 
philosophe as target; E. Rostworowski, Voltaire et la Pologne; E. Bachmann, 
An unknown portrait of Voltaire by Jean Etienne Liotard?; N. Perry, Vol- 
taire and Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal; C. Todd, Two lost plays by La 
Harpe; S. Chevalley, Le ‘sieur Minet’; R. Grimsley, Maupertuis, Turgot and 
Maine de Biran on the origin of language; C. Thacker, M. A. D.: an editor of 
Voltaire’s letters identified. pp.310, colour plate. price £6.50. 


Ixiii.1968. Beaumarchais. Le Mariage de Figaro, édition critique par J. B. Rater- 
manis. pp.604. prix. £27.50. 


lxiv. 1968. Th. Besterman, Some eighteenth-century Voltaire editions unknown 
to Bengesco; T. J. Barling, The Problem of the poem in the 2oth Lettre 
philosophique; T. E. Hall, The Development of Enlightenment interest in 
eighteenth-century Corsica; L. Sozzi, Interprétations de Rousseau pendant 
la révolution; S. Pitou, The Comédie française and the Palais royal interlude 
of 1716-1723. pp.264, numerous facsimiles. price. £8. 


Ixv.1968. R. S. Tate, Petit de Bachaumont: his circle and the Mémoires secrets. 
pp.211. price £6.35. 

Ixvi.1969. K. S. Wilkins, A Study of the works of Claude Buffier. p.233. price 
M7 20 


Ixvii.1969. Voltaire’s dedication of Oreste, ed. Th. Besterman; E. Straub, A pro- 
pos d’une lettre inconnue de Voltaire; S. Werner, Voltaire and Seneca; 
D. Schier, Aaron Hills translation of Aire; E. T. Helmick, Voltaire and 
Humphry Clinker; J. Vercruysse, Turgot et Vergennes contre la lettre de Vol- 
taire à Boncerf; J. Vercruysse, Mme Denis et Ximenés; R. F. O’Reilly, The 
Structure and meaning of the Lettres persanes; M. L. Perkins, Destiny, 
sentiment and time in Rousseau; R. A. Leigh, Rousseau and mme de Warens; 
E. B. Hill, Virtue on trial: a defense of Prévost’s Théophé; A. Jovicevich, 
Thirteen letters of La Harpe; P. Chevallier, Les Idées religieuses de Davy de 
La Fautriére. pp.241. price £6.75. 


Ixviii.1969. J. Leduc, Les Sources de l’athéisme et de l’immoralisme du marquis 
de Sade; G. B. Watts, C. J. Panckoucke, ‘Atlas de la librairie française’. 
pp.205. price £6.50. 

Ixix.1970. Geoffrey Murray, Voltaire’s Candide: the protean gardener, 1755-1762. 
Pp-386.price £ 10. 

Ixx.1970. Gladstone on Candide; J. D. Hubert, Note malicieuse sur le jardin de 
Candide; R. S. Tate, Manon Lescaut and the Enlightenment; F. Plotkin, 
Mime as pander: Diderot’s Neveu de Rameau; M. Molinier, Les Relations de 
Deleyre et de Rousseau; M. J. Southworth, La Notion de l’île chez Rousseau; 
R. G. Saisselin, The Transformation of art into culture; D. G. Levy, Simon 
Linguet’s sociological system. pp.293. price £7.35. 

Ixxi.1971. General index to vols.xxxi-Ixx. /in preparation. ] 


Ixxii.1970. P. Kra, Religion in Montesquieu’s Lettres persanes. pp.224. price 
L Os3 a: 
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Ixxiii.1970. S. Pitou, The Players’ return to Versailles, 1723-1757; C. Hogsett, 
Jean Baptiste Dubos on art as illusion; C. Cherpack, Jacques le fataliste and 
Le Compère Matthieu; W. H. Trapnell, The ‘Philosophical’ implications of 
Marivaux’s Dispute; B. Ivker, Towards a definition of libertinism in 18th- 
century French fiction; M. Poster, The Concepts of sexual identity and the 
life cycle in Restif’s utopian thought. pp.271. price £7. 


Ixxiv.1970. R. L. Myers, Rémond de Saint-Mard: a study of his major works... 
followed by a modernized edition of Lucilie. pp.198. price £5.75. 


Ixxv.1970. J. R. Vrooman, Voltaire’s theatre: the cycle from Œdipe to Mérope. 
Pp.220. price £5.75. 

Ixxvi.1970. D. A. Bonneville, Candide as symbolic experience; Th. Besterman, 
A Preliminary bibliography of Portuguese translations of Voltaire; C. Duck- 
worth, Madame Denis’s unpublished Pamela; M. B. May, Comte d’Argental; 
T.E. D. Braun, Le Franc de Pompignan et la moralité du théâtre; J. Renwick, 
Marmontel . . . 1753-1765; E. Katz, Marmontel and the voice of experience. 
PP.259. price £7.35. 

Ixxvii.1970. A. Brown, Calendar of Voltaire manuscripts other than correspon- 
dence; W. H. Trapnell, Survey and analysis of Voltaire’s collective editions, 
1728-1789. pp.199. price £6.35. 

Ixxviii.1971. J. R. Monty, Les Romans de l’abbé Prévost: procédés littéraires et 
pensée morale. pp.272. price £7.50. 


Ixxix.1971. Th. Besterman, Additions and corrections to the definitive edition 
of Voltaire’s correspondence, I; R. Kusch, Voltaire as symbol of the 
eighteenth century in Carlyle’s Frederick; M. Gaulin, Montesquieu et l’attri- 
bution de la lettre xxx1v des Lettres persanes; S. Werner, Diderot’s Encyclo- 
pédie article ‘Agnus Scythicus’; I. L. Greenberg, Narrative technique and 
literary intent in Diderot; R. C. Carroll, Rousseau’s bookish ontology; 
D. W. Smith, Helvétius’s library; L. J. Forno, Challe and the eighteenth 
century; L. Levin, Masque et identité dans Le Paysan parvenu; J. Vercruysse, 
La Harpe et la Gazette d’ Utrecht; B. lvker, On the darker side of the Enlight- 
enment; R. L. Frautschi, Some eighteenth-century French stances of silence. 
Pp-234. price £6.25. 

lxxx, Ixxxiii, Ixxxv, xci-xciii. 1971-1972. R. N. Schwab and others, Inventory of 
Diderot’s Encyclopédie. in progress. 

Ixxxi.1971. A. Ages, The Private Voltaire; M. Alcover, La Casuistique du pére 
Tout a tous et Les Provinciales; B. N. Morton, Beaumarchais et le prospec- 
tus de l’édition de Kehl; L. J. Forno, The Fictional letter in the memoir 
novel; R. C. Rosbottom, Parody and truth in mme Riccoboni’s Vie de 
Marianne; H. Hausser, The Thomasius article in the Encyclopédie; R. A. 
Leigh, The First edition of the Lettre a Christophe de Beaumont. 1971. 
pp.216, 2 plates. price £6.25. 


Ixxxii.1971. R. G. Knapp, The Fortunes of Pope’s Essay on man in 18th century 
France. 1971. pp.156. price £4.25. 
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Ixxxiv.1971. D. L. Anderson, Abélard and Héloïse: eighteenth century motif; 
H. B. Applewhite and D. G. Levy, The Concept of modernization and the 
French Enlightenment; J. Marx, Autour des Pensées philosophiques: une 
lettre inédite de Georges Polier de Bottens; R. L. Caldwell, Structure de la 
Lettre sur les sourds et muets; R. I. Boss, Rousseau’s civil religion and 
the meaning of belief: an answer to Bayle’s paradox; R. M. E. De Rycke, 
Des Grieux’s confession; R. S. Tate, Bachaumont revisited: some 
unpublished papers and correspondence. pp.273. price £7.50. 


Ixxxvi.1972. N. Hampson and B. Behrens, Cultural history as infracture; N. Suck- 
ling, The Unfulfilled Renaissance; C. G. Stricklen, The Philosophe’s political 
mission; S. Werner, Diderot’s Supplément and late Enlightenment thought. 


pp-228. price £6. 
Ixxxvii-xc.1972. Transactions of the Third international congress on the Enlight- 
enment. pp. . price £ 
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THE COMPLETE WORKS OF VOLTAIRE 
LES @UVRES COMPLETES DE VOLTAIRE 


Edited by Theodore Besterman, W. H. Barber, J. Ehrard, 
R. Pomeau, O. R. Taylor, S. S. B. Taylor, J. Vercruysse, and an 
international committee. This is the first critical edition ever 
attempted, and the first of any kind for nearly a century. Bound 
in buckram. Each work is available separately. 


2. La Henriade, publiée par O. R. Taylor. 1970. 740 pages. 
price £19. 

7. La Pucelle, publiée par J. Vercruysse. 1970. 733 pages. 
price £19. 

15. Eléments de la philosophie de Newton and related works, edited 
by R. L. Walters, W. H. Barber, J. W. Herivel (in prepara- 
tion) 

17. Histoire de l’empire de Russie, edited by D. M. Lang (in pre- 
paration) 

49. Candide, publié par R. Pomeau (in preparation) 

59. La Philosophie de l’histoire, edited by J. H. Brumfitt. 
1969. 334 pages. price £9.75. 

81-82. Notebooks. Edited, in large part for the first time, by 


Theodore Besterman. Second edition, revised and much 
enlarged. 1968. 790 pages. price £19.75 the set. 


85- . Correspondence and related documents. 1- -1704 n, 
letters Di- . Definitive edition, completely revised and 
much enlarged, by Theodore Besterman. 1968-  . The 
volumes average 500 pages; price £14.25 per volume; 
volumes are not sold separately. 


THE VOLTAIRE FOUNDATION ~— 

THORPE MANDEVILLE HOUSE 
near BANBURY 
OXFORDSHIRE 


